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Experience and Co-operation 


Between the Loom manufacturer and the Cloth 
manufacturer during more than 30 years of the 
oreat growth of the Textile Industry in America 
It has been 

As it has 


have made the Northrop Loom. 
tested in the fire of practical use. 


served others, so will it serve you. 


Let’s Talk it Over. 


Experts are at your service. 


Our Salesmen and 


H 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Southern Office Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts 


aper —orporation 
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HSHED 


HINERY 


Manufacturers 


of 


Cotton and Cotton Waste Picking Machinery 


comprising 


Bale Breakers, Cotton Cleaners, Feeders, 
Vertical Openers, Condensers, Distributors, 


Openers, Breakers and Finisher Lappers, 
Willows, and Hard Waste Machines. 


Full Particulars on Request 
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AMALIE PRODUCTS 


PRES 


**Fair is not 


Enough for You 


Find Out How Sonneborn Warp Dressing 
Helps You to Get Better Weaving 


There are many cotton mills today getting “fair” production 
that would get a great deal more if they heard the whole 
story of Sonneborn savings from one of our experts. 


Amalol and Gluantine, the Sonneborn warp dressing prep- 
arations, are the results of years of study and research in 
our textile laboratories. These products are proving them- 
selves a positive aid to the production of the highest quality 
weaving—helping to secure a uniform size regain. Daily 
performance in many prominent New England and South- 
ern mills testifies to this. 
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There is a mill using Amalol and Gluantine in your vicinity. 
Write us for its name and the names of many other users 
of these products. Let one of our experts show you in your 
plant how scientific warp dressing will aid in getting quality 
weavilg, 


No obligation. Write 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. § 
116 Fifth Avenue New York - 
Southwestern Distributors 
SONNEBORN BROS. 7 
Dallas, Texas 
Amalol—for cotton warp dressing—Gluantine 
Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industry - 
SONNEBORN SONS.INC.,. NEW YORK.N.Y. —+- 
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GREIST 


LOOM 


1 we ask is the opportunity to quote you 
will submit samples of 
capacity for 


r quotation—we our product 


limited large orders—small requirements receive the 


tention 


THE GREIST MFG. CO., Dept. R, New Haven, Conn. 
Southern Representative: 
James McCabe, P. O. Box 219, Greenville. S. C. 


DROP WIRES® 


send sample of wire with request & 
‘prompt deliveries and 
same & 
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JOHN D. SPINKS, C. E. 


Mem. Society of C. E. 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Sewerage—Sewage Disposal—Water Supp!y—Streets 
VILLAGE PLANNING 


Winston-Saiem. WN. Cc. 


American 


RAW STOCK DYEING 


We Specialize on Fast Colors 
We reclaim burnt and damaged cotton 
Prompt Service 


SANDERS, SMITH & CO. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


L 


TEXTILE MACH. 
WHITIN SVILLE , MASS., U.S.A. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE CHARLOTTE N.C. 
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The Power Transmission 


which insures 


Steady-Running Frames 


Textile Machines Successfully 
Driven with Individual Motors 


and Link-Belt Silent Chain 


Individual Motor Drives with 


Link-Belt Silent Chain 


Cards 
Drawing Frames 
Roving Frames 
Slubbers 
Intermediates 
Sliver Lappers 
Ribbon Lappers 
Combers 
Ring Spinning 
Frames 
Twisters 


Mules 

Spoolers 

Winders 

Looms 

Mercerizing 
Machines 

Dyeing Machines 

Printing Machines 

Tenter Frames 

Calenders 

Line Shafts 


XCESSIVE vibration, in a 

spinning frame, reduces 

both quantity and quality, due 
to breaks in roving. 


This excessive vibration is often 
caused by improper power 
transmission. Flapping belts 
transmit jerks—gears transmit 
shocks, and some chain drives 
are but little improvement. 


GROWTH OF USE OF 
INDIVIDUAL MOTOR 
DRIVES 


A way has been found, how- 
ever, to drive frames more 
steadily and with less loss of 
power. This is by individual 
motors and Link-Belt Silent 
Chain drives. 


Southern textile engineers 
have compiled figures showing 
the increasing use of Silent 
Chain Drives in the South. In 
1918 there were 1774 in the 
South. In 1923 there were 


14,726, or more than eight- 
fold increase in the last four 
years. 


This tendency is constantly 
increasing, North and South. 


TO KEEP UP THE 
QUANTITY OF YOUR 
OUTPUT 


—install Link-Belt Silent Chain 
drives with individual motors. 
Smooth, steady, vibrationless 
operation, results. 


QUALITY MAINTAINED 


Uniformity of product is a fea- 
ture of the even-running Link- 
Belt Silent Chain driven ma- 
chines. And not only on spin- 
ning frames, but on all the ma- 
chines listed in the opposite 
panel. 


Link-Belt Silent Chain is “flex- 
ible as a bel, positive asa gear, 
more efficient than either.” 
Send for Data Book 125. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, 2045 Hunting Park Ave. 


CHICAGO, 300 W. Sap Road INDIANAPOLIS, P.O. Box 85 


New —* - 2676 Woolworth Bidg Wilkes-Barre 826 Second Nat’! Bank Bide Denver - - 520 Boston Bidg New Orleans 
49 dera! St Huntington, W. Va. Robson-Prichard Atlanta 24 Marietta St. Ww hitne Co., td., 418 8 Peters St. 
St Fifth Av Cleveland - Rockefeller Bidg Louisville, Ky. - 321 Starks Bidg Chario 

705 Olive Detroit - - -« 222 W: edward Ave. Birmingham. Ala 720 Brown-Marx Bide C ran, "909 Bank Bidg. 

o - 745 Ellie: tt Square Kansas City.Mo. R. 405 * Baltimore Ave. ew Orleans 504 Carondelet Bide. Link-Belt Li mit eed Toronto and Montreal 
H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO.:—Chicago, 1700 So Western Ave.: New York, 2676 Woolworth Bide Dallas. Texas. 810 Main St. 

, LINK-BELT MEESE & GOTTFRIED CO.:—Sana Francisco. 19th ao 1 Harrison Ste.: Los Angeles, 400 L.. Third St.; Seattle, 820 First Ave S.: Portland, Ore., 67 Front St. 


SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 
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All Our Products Made in One Up-to-the-Minute Factory Group 


THE DAVID BROWN 


DAVID M. BROWN, President g GEORGE GIBSON BROWN, Treas. and Gen. Mer. 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 
—Superior— 


Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles 


and Skewers of All Kinds 


FACTORIES ON FOSTER STREET, SOUTH LAWRENCE 


Note Our New Factory Additions and Improved Facilities for Manufacturing 
Our 


“HIGH GRADE” Bobbins, Spools and Shuttles 


Our Facilities Are the Best Our Quality the Finest 
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FEB 1 1912 


HUN 19 1914 


Knoxall 


Roller Cloth 


CUTS DOWN THE COST 
of your Roll Covering 


It gives a permanent cushion for your leather, which eliminates wear 
on the under side of your cots, by keeping them tight. It gives an even 
cushion, and even traverse to your yarns, thereby distributing the wear 
on the surface of your leather cots, so it not only spins better yarn, but 


makes your leather wear, on an average, four times longer. 


Knoxall Roller Cloth ean be recovered with at least four or five new 


cots, and still retain its original cushion. The above cuts are 


which have been covered with not more than four new cots since 1912. 
and have been run as front rolls, on hard twisted yarns, continually, 


since that date. 


Knoxall Roller Cloth has cut roll covering bills in half the second 


year of its use: and more, after the second year of running. 


If these statements are facts (as we know they are) how can you 


afford not to use Knoxall Roller Cloth? 


The best spinning in this country today is done on Knoxall Roller 
Cloth, and you have only to go through one of these mills to be convinced 


of its merits. 


Get -in line with Knoxall Cloth, and derive the benefits of the best 


rolls possible to obtain. 


Insist on Knoxall 


EDWARD H. BEST & CoO. 
Boston 
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Joseph Bancroft Joseph Baneroft & Sons Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 


1831 1865 1889 


JOHN BANCROFT JOSEPH BANCROFT JOHN MACADAM R. O. COOKE 
President Vice-President Vice-President Treasurer 


Joseph Bancroft 
Sons Company 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Bleachers, Dyers, and Finishers 
of 


Cotton Piece Goods 
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HUNTER 


Manufacturing Commission Co. 


58-60 Worth Street New York City 


Selling Agents For 


Southern Cotton Mills 


Fabrics for Home and Export 


Domestic Branch Offices 


Boston Chicago San Francisco Philadelphia 
Baltimore St. Louis Greensboro 
Cleveland Atlanta Kansas City 
Foreign Branch Offices 

Havana, Cuba Barraquilla, Colombia Sydney, Australia 
Buenos Aires, Argentine Guatemala City, Guatemala Melbourne, Australia 
Caracas, Venezuela London, England Panama City, Panama 
Lima, Peru Athens, Greece Bogota, Colombia 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


to the 


JOBBING TRADE 


for the 


ERY MILLS 


q 

| 
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we 


DISTRIBUTORS 


BOSTON, MASS. FALL RIVER, MASS. HOLYOKE, MASS. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Lewis E. Tracy Co. Wr. F. Harticon J. Russell & Co. Paragon Plaster Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. GREENVILLE, S. C. ROCHESTER, N., Y. UTICA, N. Y¥. 
Charlotte Supply Frank R. Henry&Co. E.P Van Hosen Co. American Hard 


Co. Wall Plaster Co. 
WOONSOCKET, R. L., Pinault & Choquette 


TRADE QO It Q MAR K 
Make 
i 
nteriors 
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4% Weve Makers of Paints 
SX AMS Providence 
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Exterior view of 
new weave shed 
of Judson Mills, 
Greenville, S.C., 
recently com- 
pleted under our 

supervision. 


Weave Room of 
Dunean Mills, 
Greenville, S. C. 
The original mill 
and all additions 
were designed 
by us. 


DUNEAN and JUDSON 


foe two textile plants, Dunean Mills and Judson Mills, 
are so well-known in the industry that it is hardly neces- 
sary to say they are both located in Greenville, S. C. 


They operate practically one-half of the total number of looms 
in the South devoted to fine fabrics, and produce more than 
fifty percent of such goods made in the South. 


Such is the beauty of the cloth constructions woven in these 
two mills that the unfamiliar visitor stands almost bewildered 
between lanes of artistic patterns of fine dress fabrics, fine shirt- 


ings, and fancy handkerchief cloth, flowing smoothly from the 
looms to. the rolls. 


They are internationally known as two cotton mills of out- 
standing superiority in equipment as well as in product. 


This organization of Engineers has participated in the develop- 
ment of both properties. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Engineers 
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The TRANSMISSION SYSTEM to be desired is that which 
is surest in Operation and which turns the spindle the most rev- 


olutions for a penny. SELLERS SYSTEM of POWER 
TRANSMISSION can always be depended upon for these two 


dividend paying qualities. | Each installation is considered as a 


separate problem and is given special treatment accordingly. 
Send us the data for your job. 


Wm. Sellers & Company, Inc. 


Phildelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. 
Southern Representative, MR. A. G. NEW, Greenville, S. C. 


MACHINE TOOLS INJECTORS 
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T is gratifying to see such a large 
number of members present at 
this the twenty-eighth annual con- 
vention of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association. This, it 
seems to mie, indicates two things: 
first. that existing conditions draw 
us together as illustrating the truth 
of the old saving that “misery loves 
company,’ and in the second place, 
the value of the association in han- 
diing many problems of mutual 
interest is more and more being 
realized by the members. 


During the past several months 
the cotton manufacturers of this 
country have encountered condi- 


tions which are unprecedented, due, 
no doubt, to many but 
brought about to a large extent by 
the rapid and violent fluctuations of 
raw cotton. During last summer 
you will remember cotton was sell- 
ing at 23 to 26 cents and in the fall, 
when the new crop of cotton came 
on the market. it sold at 29 to 30 
cents. The price advanced rapidly 
until November 28 when the maxi- 
mum was reached, viz.: 37.60 cents. 
Then after the first of the year the 
price declined until on March 28 the 
market was 27.40 or 10 cents a pound 
decline, that is, $50 a bale. Cotton 
then gradually advanced to 31.60 
cents on April 10, since which time 
disturbing fluctuations have: been 
noted. 


causes. also 


The buyers of cotton goods had a 
sad experience in loading up. with 
merchandise in 1920, when cotton 
advanced to 42.25 cents to July 19, 
and then being forced to 
heavy when cotton 


assume 
declined 


losses 


to 14.50 on December 22. 1920. and 
showed a further decline of 11.25 
cents on February 28, 1921. The 


fluctuation of the cotton market 
during the present season was cer- 
tainly a disturbing factor which no 
prudent business man could afford 
fo ignore. 

Manufacturers of cotton goods are 
most sympathetic with the farmers 
who grow cotton and sincerely de- 
sire that a fair and just price should 
he realized by the growers for cot- 
ton; but it is important on the other 
hand, that the cotton planter should 
realize that the manufacturer faces 
this problem, viz.: cotton goods 
made from cotton costing more than 
a certain amount ¢an not be sold 
except in limited quantities and if 
the consumer of cotton goods will 


not buy, manufacturers are com- 
pelled to making goods and 
hence can no longer buy cotton. 
Manufacturer Does Not Fix Raw 
Cotton Price. 
It is not for the manufacturer to 
savy what price is fair to the farmer, 


stop 


‘4 


pay more some seasons than other 
seasons, but past experience has 
smaller demand for cotton goods 
when cotton is high, say about 30 to 
35 cents or higher, than when cotton 
is selling around 20 to 25 cents or 
lower, 


W. E. BEATTIE, 
Retiring President of American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. 


demonstrated that there is a much 
nor is the manufacturer able to say 
what price he can pay for raw cot- 
ton and convert it into goods and 
feel sure he can sell the goods. The 
consumers of goods would perhaps 


Another serious problem faced by 
the manufacturer and the buyer of 
cotton goods during the spring of 
1923 and again this spring was that 
the difference between quotations 
for spot cotton in New York and fall 


contracts was over 4 cents a pound, 
for example: 


N.Y. Spots Dec. Future 


Closed af Quotations 


May 1, 1923 27.50 23.40 
June 1, 1923 27 5D 29 85 
July 1, 1923 27.85 23.58 
March 4, 1924 98.50 24.77 
April 1, 1924 28.50 24.04 


Unless the buver of goods finds 1! 


necessary to buy, be naturally hesi- 

tates, in the hope that he can buy 

to better advantage in the fall. 
Another problem faced by the 


manufacturer is that in 
goods from corton (iti a 


making 
higher level 


of value, he must take a heavier 
loss on account of waste When 
cotton selis at 35 cents a pound a 


waste item of 5% to 6 cents a pound 


must be absorbed. When cotton is 
selling at 15 cents this waste item 
is around 2%.to 2% cents. Supplies 
and repair parts, labor, freight and 
everything is on a higher level, 

It has been suggested that manu- 
facturers should advertise§ these 


facts so that the users of eotton 
goods will hetter understand the 
cause of the advance in the price 


of cotton roods. 


Certification of Cotton for Southern 
Delivery. 


The Federal Trade Commission 
held a hearing last fall in an effort 
to determine the causes of rapid and 
wide fluctuations of and if 
possible suggest some plan whereby 
the market would more 
stable and follow closely the 
law Oo} supply and demand, 
and a parity be maintained 
hetween spots and futures 


COLLON 


become 


Mare 


closer 


The certification of 
fain points in the South for delivery 
on New York contracts was urged as 
one plan to prevent sudden and wide 


ecoron af 


fnefuations and maintain a proper 
oarity between spots and futures 
commission, after careful con 
sileration. takes the positron that 


‘outhern deliveries will do much to 
eliminate manipulation and to main- 
lain New York future prices in then 
proper relation to spot prices. There 


are other reforms urged by the 
commission, and if is hoped thaf 
Congress will enact a law adopting 


such regulations as will govern the 
transactions of the New York Ex- 
chinge so as to prevent manipula- 
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of prices and fhus assist 


stabilizing the industry 
Exports and Imports of Cotton 
Goods—The Tariff. 
The Department of Commerce has 
a careful study of the exports 
cotton goods to and 


made 


and imports ol 


from the United States and the 
figures given furnish much food for 
thought. The exports of cotton piece 
corns mciuding duck fo all ecoun- 
tries from the tUnited States for 
vears 1913 to 1993 were as follows: 
Yards Value 

1943 166.684.9952 32.257.482.00 
1949 683,045,326 151,997,817.00 
238.153.577.000 
95 1,628,561 71,699,989..00 
(Qe 87.492. 53? 
164.570.3297 79.3457 337 00 

Januar’ nd of 1924 
preceding 
vears. There were tmported tnto 


during 1923: 
S47.188.0343.00 


the United States 


190 O10.307 vards 


The importation of cotton goods 
has steadily increased. durmeg the 
past ten vears, from (5.497.927 in 
‘912. to the present 219 million 
vards. During two weeks, February 
(5 to 29. of thts ve ihe imports of 
various cotton cloths show inereases 
Owe the averages of 1923. They 
comprise qu variety of fabries 
hut the chief items are broadecloths. 
suteens and voiles 

Thus we see that the total exports 
of cotton cloths from the United 
States in 1923 were 464,000,000 yards, 
equal to S79.000.000. and total im- 
norts in 1923 were 219,000 yards, 


equal to $47 000 000 


VManches- 
ive able to ship 


(hr chief 


Ana 


competitor is 


since they 


goods into the United States and pay 
duty on them, in foreign markets to 
which the United States and Eneg- 
lund both ship goods, they have a 


ered iivantage because we 
duties they pay. 
is interesting 
information 
by our De- 


last month 


pay ihe same 
In this connection if 

extract trom 
England 
Commerce 


oO read anti 
Prom 
partment of 


as Tolle 


received 


Ws: 

“With a decreased demand in Uo- 
Far. Eastern and Levantine 
the Un States offers a 
fertile tield for British cetton eloth. 
The United the fifth most 
Important 1923 for Brit- 
purchased a total 
square yards com- 
pared with 95,984,000 square yards In 


lie] 
states, 

market 1n 
£00ds, 


COLTON 


ish 


of 174.922.000 as 


i92". The other countries taking 
large quantities ol these goods were 
India, China, Turkey and Egypt, 
named in the order of importance.” 

\ significant teature of the data 
referred to shows that in 1918 Eng- 
land exported to India 3,057,351 
square yards and last year only 1,- 


111.700: and to China in 
square ¥ 


1913, 716,533 
ards and last yea! only 234,- 


710. Their shipments to other ecoun- 
fries during the same years remain- 
ed more nearly unitorm: but the 
same tigures show increases to the 
i nited States of four times as much 
in 1923 as in 1913. 

We are told that “another import- 
ant factor has been the exchange 
situation. The exchange rate has 
been against this country during 
this entire period, and this brings 


ihe price of cloths landed in foreign 
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countries considerably above the 
prices in New York.’ We learn tur- 
ther that the competition Tron Jap- 
anese mills has increased during the 


past year or two. They have prac- 
lically absorbed the coarse goods 
lrade in the Orient and last year 
invaded the Near East to a much 
larger extent than ever before and 
almost to the entire exclusion § of 
\merican grey sheetings. 


This condition taken in connection 
with our present depressed business 
in this country brings us face to 
face with an acute situation 

\ large number of the mills in 
this country are curtailing produc- 


lion by shutting down entirely or 
running part time. The English 
news item referred to states that 
“Short time running is reported to 
have placed the spinners in a much 
stronger position and as a conse- 
quence they are holding out for 
better prices than they have ob- 
fained for some time past.” 

The depression existing in the 
cotton textile industry has been ag- 
gravated by importations referred 
lo above and present tariff laws 


have become a matter of paramount 


concern to members of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
lion who are the most active and 


progressive in the diversification 
ind finishing of mill products. In 
fact, the agitation on this subject 
is so widespread on account of in- 
creasing importations, despite the 
enforced curtailment during recent 
months, that I have requested Stu- 
art W. Cramer, the chairman of our 
legislative Committee, to give spe- 
cial attention to it in his annual 
report and to outline the he 
is taking and what-.he recommends 
shall. be done to bring the matter 
foreibly before our friends in Con- 
gress and the public generally. This 
phase of our troubles, coupled with 
ihe fiercely competitive domestic 
conditions prevailing in our indus- 
iry, compels more than usual! itten- 
lion to this topic and it has there- 
fore been scheduled for special 
presentation and discussion at the 
session this afternoon. 


Immigration. 
The question of immigration, 
which has occupied a conspicuous 


place in the halls of Congress during 
the present far- 
reaching importance and it is grati- 
lying to learn that Congress has 
passed a new law by an overwhelm- 
ing majority adopting the 1890 Cen- 
sus as a basts and reducing the 
quota from 360,000 persons a year 
fo 160,000 a year. 


Session, 1s one oj 


\s Senator Reed of Pennsylvania 
said, “The facts are that there is 
not any country in Europe in which 


the motive to emigrate is not 
stronger today than it ever has been 
since immigration began to this 
country. The degree of economic 
distress that prevails there. the 
high taxes, the apprehension of 


military service, the disturbance of 


the whole economic situation. are 
greater today than they have ever 
been before.” Continuing. the Sen- 
vitor said, “Just to illustrate how 
strong it is [ may say that under 


the present law the Italian quota is 
12,000 persons a year. I was told by 


one of the LItahan emigration offi- 


cials that more than 600,000 persons 
had registered themselves as appli- 
cants for emigration to this country 
under our quota law. In other 
words, they already have on file 
applications for permits to emigrate 
that would take up the present 
quota for the next fifteen years 
That is typical and only typical be- 
the conditions exist in 
every other country in Europe.” 
Henry H. Curran, United States 
Commissioner of Immigration aft 
Ellis Island, regards this question as 
“in its ultimate effect upon the fu- 
fure of our country the most im- 
portant act of the present Congress. 


Cause 


Our present quota is 360,000 a 
year, but it seems probable that this 
will be considerably reduced. Mr. 


Curran says, “The total annual im- 
migration is far more than 
igures because the quota law does 
not allv to the Western Hemisphere, 


these 


and furthermore, it contains many 
exceptions, for example, the total 
number of immigrants that came 


into the United States between July 


l, 1923, and January i, 1924, was 
900,000, in just that period of six 
months.” 

Mr. Curran, who 1s certainly in 
position to know, says further “If 
we drop the 1910 measure and take 


up the 1890 measure, we come, with 
a few minor differences in the case 
of individual nations that almost ex- 
actly gives each part of Europe that 
to it whichit is entitled. No more, 
no That is why I am for the 
i890 measure. It helps us to become 
more homegeneous by sending to us 
every year a miniature or replica 
of that which we are already, ac- 
cording to original natural stock. 
The 1890 is the soundest, the health- 
the fairest, the best.” An im- 
provement, it me, on the 
existing law and the proposed new 
law would be a plan of selecting and 
passing upon the qualifications of 
immigrants before they leave for- 
eign shores, rather than the system 
of examination at: Ellis Island after 
they arrive on this side. 
Taxation 

The National Industral Conference 
Board has made a very careful study 
of the problem of taxation: and in 
October, 1922.and again in October. 
1923, issued reports. As the National 
Industrial Conference Board com- 
mands the confidence and respect 
of all thoughtful citizens, it is pro- 
bably not out of place for me to 
quote briefly some ef their conclu- 


SIONS: 


less, 


lests, 


seems to 


“If to the burdens imposed by the 
ederal Government, there are add- 
host of State and local taxes, 
in the shape of capital stock, in- 
come, real estate and other taxes and 
the amounts paid by the 
manufacturing industry paid by the 


ed al 


licenses. 


support of government reach stag- 
gering proportions. Heavy taxa- 


lion has in many cases interferred 
with the recovery of general busi- 
and has entailed great hard- 
ships through inereased prices to 
the consumer.” 

“In order to measure the burden- 
someness Of taxation, a comparison 
was drawn between total taxes levied 
and the National Mncome, The 
Board's estimate of national income 
for 1922 1s $58,000,000,000, an increase 
of 17 per cent over the year 1924. 


Hess, 


Thursday, May 29, 1924. 


Taxes represented therefore 12.1 per 


cent of the National income in 1922 
as against 6.4 per cent in 1913, 12.1 


per cent in 1919 and 16.7 in per cent 
in 1921. On the basis of figures per 
capita National income, each person 


in this country had to contribute, 
in 1922. the result of six and one- 
fourth week's income towards the 


support of the government author- 
ities, compared with three and one- 
third weeks’ income in 1913. This 
country is thus back to the level 
reached in 1919 so far as the burden 
of taxation is concerned and the ltat- 
is. still twice as high as it was 
hefore the war.” 

‘The number of persons, active 
and inactive, on the public payroll 
has been growing until 1922 one of 
every twelve persons sixteen years 
of age or over, gainfully employed, 
according to the census of 1920. is 
supported by the government. The 
annual cost of supporting this vast 
host of public employees represents 
of $91 for each person over 
len vears of age gainfully employed.” 

“Another factor reflecting enhanc- 
ed expenditures of State and local 
government is public construction. 
Klaborate construction programs 
undertaken by state and local gov- 
ernments ,particularly with the aid 
and the stimulation of the Federal 
lheir publie indebtedness since 1913. 

During recent years seventeen 
States have adopted income tax laws 
lo add to the labyrinth of our tax 
problems, and among them. six 
Southern States, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee. 
Virginia and West Virginia. Un- 
fortunately, there appears to be no 
uniformity in the systems adopted. 

One other point emphasized by 
ihe Board is the estimate of the 
amount of property exempted from 
laxation for State and local purposes 


fey 


it cost 


which they say approximated fifty- 


19? 1, 
of 


billions in 
one-fifth 


hour 
fhan 
wealth. 

The importance of seeking to re- 
duce the burden of taxes, Federal. 
State and iocal, will appear to any- 
one making even a casual study of 
ithe problem. The Federal Govern- 
ment collected taxes to the amount 
Of $3,379,377,872 in 1923 and $726,000,- 
00 from miscellaneous sources. 
such faxes on inheritance, pay- 
ment by Great Britain of her debt 
and receipts from sale. of surplus 
property. We are informed by a 
careful and experienced student of 
faxation that the total revenue of 
ihe Federal Government for the 
calendar year of 1923, was 84,105,- 
000,000 and during the same year 
ithe people paid approximately §$4,- 
000,000 to their State and local gov- 
ernments. 

The expenses of the Federal Gov- 
ernment exelusive of interest and 
charges on the publie debt is about 
$2,250,000,000. The interest on the 
public debt is about $1,000,000.000. 
There was therefore a surplus of 
about $855,000,000 available for re- 
ducing the publie debt of the coun- 
iry and all of this was used for that 
purpose, 

How the Tax Affects Business. 

lt is well to note in passing that 
under the present law corporations 
pay to the Federal Government 12% 

Continued on Page 54) 
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CR7006 Switch 


Easy to operate 


Start and stop by shipper 
rod 


Safety for operator 


Electrical parts are all en- 
closed-——under-voltage pro- 
tection provided 


Protection for motor 
Relay closely follows motor 
heating curve 
Durable Contactors 
Solid copper—heavy spring 
pressure—'!ong life tips 
Easily installed 
Ample wiring space—treadily 


mounted 


General Electric Co. 


Schenectady, N. Y. 
Mill Power Dept., 84 State Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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You START RIGHT with the 
CR7006 Magnetic Switch 


The right start is a sure start. That is why G-E CR7006 
Magnetic Starting Switches are on these machines. 


They save time, and increase production—for they quickly 
and surely start and stop the machines as operators 
desire. 


The CR7006 Switch has a temperature overload relay 
which closely follows the heating curve of the motor. 
This prevents any unnecessary shut-downs, either in 
starting or running—for only the overloads which are 
dangerous to the motor make the switch stop the machine. 


Low Price—Stock Shipment 


Ask the G-E sales office in any large 
city for complete information on the 
CR7006 Startine Switch for small a-c. 
motors. 
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really describes Cooper Hewitt’’ 


The illustration 
shows a night 
View under 
Work-Light 
in the Steel 
Heddle Man.- 
ufacturing Co. 
plant, Philadel- 
phia. This fa- 
mous firm has an 
installation of 
200 Work-Light 
Lamps. 


poin 


HAT’S what one manufacturer told a 
salesman the first time he heard the 
new name for Cooper Hewitt light. He has 
been a user since 1908. 

“Your light is different, in a way that 
counts in our work,” he went on. “It has 
been our work-light for sixteen years and 
that’s certainly its logical name.” 

To aman cutting a gear, milling a shaft, 
gauging a bearing—or running a press, 
lathe, knitter or loom—a difference in light 
can be actually felt. Light containing no 
red rays, diffused from a fifty-inch source, 
makes the kind of difference that helps. 


It is light free from the glare and the heavy black 
shadows which workmen instinctively fight. No heat, 
no weariness, such as red rays cause. That is Work- 
Light. It can be called by no other name. 

Time is the one thing common to every man and 
every plant. So many hours in every day—no more, no 
less. But if one plant can make the night-time hours as 
productive as daytime hours, it’s as though extra hours 
had been added to the twenty-four. Time can not be 
stretched, but work done in work hours can be increased 
with Work-Light. 

Naturally, plant records will show it. Production flex- 
ibility is a real factor in profit under competitive condi- 
tions today. Plants in all fields of industry offer cases in 


There's a story for you in specialized industrial light. 
Write for the Work-Light booklet today, Cooper Hewitt 
Electric Co., Hoboken, N. J. 89 River Street. 


COOPER HEWITT 


Work Light 


‘“‘Now you’ve named it. Work-Light 
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Industry and itizenship 


Address of Dr. Henry Mace Payne, of New York. Consulting Engineer, 
American Mining Congress, before American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
\ssociation, Tuesday, May 27. 


[FPeUBTLESS fo many of you it ap- 

pears strange that a mining en- 
gineer should have been invited to 
address a gathering of the textile 
industry. My reason for accepting 
the invitation was a sincere desire 
to contribute to your conference the 
results of an economic survey now 
in progress in the South under my 
direction which has for its atm the 
development of many potential in- 
dustries and the utilization of great 
supplies of raw material now lying 
dormant, or being shipped to far 
distant States for fabrication, from 
whence, as manufactured goods, 
they are returned to be purchased 
by the original producers at greatly 
increased prices. 

In your own industry you are dis- 
cussing the elaboration of plans 
whereby the bleaching, dyeing, fin- 
ishing and mercerizing may be done 
at. home, thus obviating the ship- 
ment of goods to the North and East 
for further processing. 


You have realized the advantages 
of diversified industry in your own 
field, as a stabilizer against indus- 
trial depression. You have suggested 
the erection of textile machinery 
and repair parts plants in the South. 
In connection with the establish- 
ment of electric smelters and the 
orderly and progressive develop- 
ment of your hydro-electric power 
near the great iron ore deposits of 
the South nothing could be more 
logical. 


A half-century ago, Horace Gree- 
ley,s “Go West, young man,” was still 
stirring the ambitious and motiv- 
ating industry. To-day, the atten- 
of the manufacturer and capitalist, 
of agriculture and of mining, are 
alike turned to the South, where the 
sun of opportunity is shining up- 
on a new era of progress, where 
streams have been harnessed and 
waste lands made fertile. where 
great factories have sprung up and 
a network of good roads joins happy 
and properous Anglo-Saxon com- 
munities. 

The advance in mineral production 
alone has greatly augmented. freight 
traffic, while increased manufact- 
ures and the creation of new indust- 
ries have supplied opportunity fér 
local employment, and materially 
enlarged the markets for farm pro- 
ducts, until bank deposits in the 
south have inereased from two 
thirds of a billion to six and one half 
billion dollars since 1900. In the 
matter of education, the South spent 
$323,000,000 on her publie schools in 
1922 alone. This was ten times as 
much as in 1900 and was $107,000,000 
more than was spent for public 
schools in the United States in 1900 
—twenty two years previously. It 
was told once as typical of certain 
portions of the South that a man 
was seated on his porch, his chair 
uptilted with his back to the street. 
and his feet on the window sill. 
His wife remarked a funeral pass- 
ing. “That's the funeral of old man 


Williams,” he remarked. I reckon 
its the biggest seen in these parts 
for a while, ain't it, Car'line? ”~ “A 
pruty good sized one, Bud” his wife 
replied. “I sure would like to see it” 
said Bud. What a pity I ain't facin’ 
that way!” | 

Those days have passed. Outside 
of New York, Chicago and Philadel- 
phia, there are built in the United 
States last vear, 39 hotels costing one 
million or more dollars each, and of 
this number 19 were in the South. 
Million dollar hotels, Gentlemen, are 
not built except in localities where 
trade and commerce, or the require- 
ments of visitors to nature’s play- 
ground make them profitable. 

With special reference to mineral 
production however, many of the 
choicest clays and minerals are ship- 
ped to distanct states, only to be 
repurchased at stupendous increase 
in price in fhe form of products. 
For example,’ barytes or bauxite. 
selling at the mine at $8 a ton. comes 
ware at $100 and $700 a ton. Insul- 
ating and portelain clays, and ochre. 
return as spark plugs, electric por- 
celains, linoleum and paint at. 100% 
LO 200% increase. 

Certain materials such as Fuller's 
earth, manganege, graphite chro- 
mite and magnesite, like certain pro- 
ducts in your own industry, are the 
victims of a vacillating tariff policy. 
When -the tariff ceases to be a polit- 
ical target and is recognized as an 
economic problem, these great 
American resources will heeome 
basic industries. 

When tocal taxation, labor and 
freight rates on basic raw materials 
have reached a post-war equilib- 
rium, many of these industries will 
spring up near the sources of sup- 
ply, adding to the local resources. 
with new markets accessible under 
competitive freight rates. 

The South has great limestone 
deposits within her borders: yet 
Georgia produces only 50 per cent 
of her cement requirements. Als- 
bama but 40 per cent, while the 
Carolinas, Mississippi and Florida 
produce none. If every cement plant 
in the South and those now building 
were operating at full capacity, 
there would still be an annual short- 
age of 3,000,000 barrels in the South 
alone. 

Calcium arsenate, extensively 
used in the fight against the boll 
weevil, requires the same grade of 
limestone used for cement. The 
white arsenic may be purchased as 
a by-product of the great copper 
and silver mines of the West. Ala- 
bama and Louisiana have invested 
$1,100,000 in chemical plants near 
their great limestone deposits to 
supply their cotton growers with 
calcium arsenate. Mississippi, Flor- 
ida, Georgia and the Carolinas have 
none. 

The soft drink industry is indige- 
nous to the South. One large pro- 
ducer uses 800 carloads of bottles 
per year, all from north of the Ohio 

Continued on Page 51) 
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TOP COVER SWINGS BACK FOR INSPECTION WITHOUT 
DISTURBING SETTING OF BOBBIN TENSION BELTS: 
THESE BELTS HOLD BOBBINS AGAINST CLEANING 


ROLL, PERMITTING ROTATION OF BOBBINS. 


FEED TABLE GUIDE 


FEED TABLE 
BELT SHIFTER HANOLE 
ARROWS INDICATE ROTATION OF 
CLEANING ROLL. SCAVENGER ROL 
FEED SELT TAKE-UP AND BOBBINS BEING CLEANED, 
DIRECT MOTOR DRIVEN MACHINES 
ARE PROVIDED WITH OIL SWITCH -~—4 
MOUNTED CONVENIENT TO OPERATOR 
=. 
WASTE ENTERS RECEIVER HERE S' ban / 
\ 
CHARGE CHUTE 
WASTE RECEIVER 
DIA. HEIGHT 
- 


*'Termaco’s’” [wo Intelligent Rolls 


There are two card clothing covered rolls in the “Termaco.” The large roll does the actual cleaning 
of the bobbins, and the small one strips the waste from the cleaning roll. The combined action of 
these rolls re-works the roving waste as the bobbins are being cleaned. 


Therefore, the machine serves a two-fold purpose with one labor cost. In addition it gives you a 
positive and accurate control over the amount of roving waste produced. 


Perhaps your first thought will ii Hand cleaning provides no method 
of waste control. “Many miulis are 
be: “But this machine requires making two to three times as much 
4 roving waste as is necessary.” The 
an operator and my spinners are “Termaco assures accurate contro! 
over each bobbin. Hand cleaning 
cleaning my bobbins at no addi- frequently means cut bobbins. The 
“Termaco” keeps new bobbins NEW 
tional costs.”” We grant that, i and improves the condition of old 
| ones which have been cut: 
part, but not in so far as “at no 3 | 
| [t will be a real pleasure to give you 
additional cost” applies. full facets about the Termaco Roving 
PP Bobbin Cleaner. Will you write to- 
day for these facts? 
A spinner is a skilled operative. See 
The “Termaco” does not require | .. To “TERMACO” is sold under a 
5 
a skilled operator. It takes more Cry de yl, AAC ey binding guarantee as to work- 
The “Termaco” is dura- hi . 
of the spinners’ time to clean a bly housed and all gears Sa ree pres P 
are well guarded. 
bobbin by hand than it does for af 
a “Termaco” operator to d ings 18 ‘made easy and Th T ll M hi C | 
P the positive by the Alemite erre ac ine Bas nc. 
same work with a “Termaco.” system of lubrication. 
y ee Reworked waste is gath- ENGINEERING DEPT. WHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Ou are Paying spinning wages ered into the receiver or General Supply Co., Danielson, Conn., Rep. for N. Y. and N. E. 
may be piped to floor 
to have your bobbins cleaned, helow. (N. Y. & N. E. Representative has at all times a complete stock 
<< ; a ; of parts, to afford northern and Canadian mills quick and 
and the method is much s!ower. 


| 
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‘‘Now you've named it. Work-Light 
really describes Cooper Hewitt’’ 


The illustration 
shows a night 
View under 
Work-Light 
in the Steel 
Heddle Man- 
ufacturing Co. 
plant, Philadel- 
phia. This fa- 
mous firm has an 
installation of 
200 Work-Light 
Lamps. 


HAT’S what one manufacturer told a 
salesman the first time he heard the 
new name for Cooper Hewitt light. He has 
been a user since 1908. 

“Your light 1s different, in a way that 
counts in our work,” he went on. “It has 
been our work-light for sixteen years and 
that’s certainly its logical name.” 

To aman cutting a gear, mulling a shaft, 
gauging a bearing—or running a press, 
lathe, knitter or loom—a difference in light 
can be actually felt. Light containing no 
red rays, diffused from a fifty-inch source, 
makes the kind of: difference that helps. 


It is light free from the glare and the heavy black 
shadows which workmen instinctively fight. No heat, 


no weariness, 


such as red rays cause. That is Work- 


Light. It can be called by no other name. 

Time is the one thing common to every man and 
every plant. So many hours in every day—no more, no 
less. But if one plant can make the night-time hours as 


productive as daytime hours, it’s 


as though extra hours 


had been added to the twenty-four. Time can not be 
stretched, but work done in work hours can be increased 
with Work-Light. 

Naturally, plant records will show it. Production flex- 
ibility is a real factor in profit under competitive condi- 


tions today. 


pol nt. 


There's 


Plants in all fields of industry offer cases in 


; a story for you in specialized industrial light. 


Write for the Work- Light booklet today, Cooper Hewitt 
Electric Co., Hoboken, N. J. 89 River Street. 


COOPER HEWITT 


Work Light 


address a gathering of the 
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Industry and Citizenship 


Address of Dr. Henry Mace 


Payne, 


of New York, Consulting Engineer, 


American Mining Congress, before American Cotton Manufacturers’ 


Association. 


OUBTLESS to miny of you it ap- 

pears strange that a mining en- 
gineer should have been invited to 
textile 
industry. My reason for accepting 
the invitation was a sincere desire 
to contribute to your conference the 
results of an economic survey now 
in progress in the South under my 
direction which has for its aim the 
development of many potential in- 
dustries and the utilization of great 
supplies of raw material now lying 
dormant, or being shipped to far 
distant States for fabrication, from 
whence, as manufactured goods, 
they are returned to be purchased 
by the original producers at greatly 
increased prices. 

In your own industry you are dis- 
cussing the elaboration of plans 
whereby the bleaching, dyeing, fin- 
ishing and mercerizing may be done 
af home, thus obviating the ship- 
ment of goods to the North and East 
for further processing. 


You have realized the advantages 
of diversified industry in your own 
field, as a stabilizer against indus- 
trial depression, You have suggested 
the erection of textile machinery 
and repair parts plants in the South. 
In connection with the establish- 
ment of electric smelters and the 
orderly and progressive develop- 
ment of your hydro-electric power 
near the great iron ore deposits of 
the South nothing could be more 
logical. 


A half-century ago, Horace Gree- 
ley,s “Go West, young man,” was still 
stirring the ambitious and motiv- 
ating industry. To-day, the atten- 
of the manufacturer and capitalist, 
of agriculture and of mining, are 
alike turned to the South. where the 
sun of opportunity is shining up- 
on a new era of progress, where 
streams have been harnessed and 
waste lands made fertile, where 
great factories have sprung up and 
a network of good roads jJoms happy 
and. properous Anglo-Saxon com- 
munities. 


The advance in mineral production 
alone has greatly augmented freight 
traffic, while increased manufact- 
ures and the creation of new tndust- 
ries have supplied opportunity for 
local employment, and materially 
enlarged the markets for farm pro- 
ducts, until bank deposits in the 
South have increased from two 
thirds of a billion to six and one half 
billion dollars since 1900. In the 
matter of education, the South spent 
$323,000,000 on her public schools in 
1922 alone. This was ten times as 
much as in 1900 and was $107,000,000 
more than was spent for public 
schools in the United States im 1900 
—twenty two years previously. H 
was told once as typical of certain 
portions of the South that a man 
was seated on his porch, his chair 
uptilted with his back to the street, 
and his feet on the window sill. 
His wife remarked a funeral pass- 
ing. “That's the funeral of old man 


Tuesday, May 27. 


Williams,” he remarked. I reckon 
it's the biggest seen in these parts 
for a while, ait if, Carline? ~ “A 
pruty good sized one, Bud” his wife 
replied. “I sure would like to see it” 
said Bud. What a pity I ain't facin 
that way!” 

Those days have passed. Outside 
of New York, Chicago and Philadel- 
phia, there are built in the United 
States last vear, 39 hotels costing one 
million or more dollars each, and of 
this number 19 were in the South. 
Million dollar hotels, Gentlemen, are 
not built except in localities where 
trade and commerce, or the require- 
ments of visitors to nature's play- 
ground make them profitable. 

With special reference to mineral 
production however, many of the 
choicest clays and minerals are ship- 
ped to distanct states, only to be 
repurchased at stupendous increase 
in price in dhe form of products. 
For example, barytes or bauxite, 
selling at the mine at $8 a ton, comes 
ware at $100 and $700 a ton. Insul- 
ating and pomtelain clays, and ochre, 
return as spark plugs, electric por- 
celains, linoleum and paint at 100% 
to 200% increase. 

Certain materials such as Fuller's 
earth, manganege, graphite chro- 
mite and magnesite, like certain pro- 
ducts in your own industry, are the 
victims of a vacillating tariff policy. 
When the tariff ceases to be a polit- 
ical target and is recognized as an 
eeonomic problem, these’ great 
American resources will become 
basic industries. 

When iocal taxation, labor and 
freight rates on basic raw materials 
have reached a post-war equilib- 
rium, many of these industries will 
spring up near the sourees of sup- 
ply, adding ‘to the local resources, 
with new markets accessible under 
competitive freight rates 

The South has great limestone 
deposits within her borders: vet 
Georgia produces only 50 per cent 
of her cement requirements. Als- 
bama but 40 per cent, while the 
Carolinas, Mississippi and Florida 
produce none. If every cement plant 
in the South and those now building 
were operating at full capacity. 
there would still be an annual short- 
age Of 3,000,000 barrels in the South 
alone. 

Calcium arsenate, extensively 
used in the fight against the boll 
weevil, requires the same grade of 
limestone used for cement. The 
white arsenic may be purchased as 
a by-product of the great copper 
and silver mines of the West. Ala- 
bama and Louisiana have invested 
$1,100,000 in chemical plants near 
their great limestone deposits to 
supply their cotton growers with 
calcium arsenate. Mississippi, Flor- 
ida, Georgia and the Carolinas have 
none. 

The soft drink industry is indige- 
nous to the South. One large pro- 
ducer uses 800 carloads of bottles 
per year, all from north of the Ohio 

Continued on Page 51) 
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| 
TOP COVER SWINGS BACK FOR INSPECTION WITHOUT 
DISTURBING SETTING OF BOBBIN TENSION BELTS, ) 
THESE BELTS HOLD BOBBINS AGAINST CLEANING <™ | | 
ROLL, PERMITTING ROTATION OF BOBBINS. | 
FEEO TABLE GUIDE > Alt 
Cy | 
O og CY) | 
NS 
| 
BELT SHIFTER HANOLE QO © 
= x. ARROWS INDICATE ROTATION OF Y } 
| C) CLEANING ROLL, SCAVENGER ROL 
FEED BELT TAKE-UP AND BOBBINS BEING CLEANED, 
A O if ~ 
} 
ARE PROVIDED WITH OIL SWITCH 
MOUNTED CONVENIENT TO OPERATOR 
$ >) WASTE ENTERS RECEIVER HERE 4 
MARGE CHUTE 
WASTE RECEIVER 
[wo Intelligent Rolls 
There are two card clothing covered rolls in the “Termaco.” The large roll does the actual cleaning 
of the bobbins, and the small one strips the waste from the cleaning roll. The combined action of 
these rolls re-works the roving waste as the bobbins are beimg cleaned. 
Therefore, the machine serves a two-fold purpose with one labor cost. In addition it gives you a 
positive and accurate control over the amount of roving waste produced. 
Perhaps your first thought will a: Hand cleaning provides no method | 
of waste control. °““Many mills are 
be: “But this machine requires making two to three times as much 
roving waste as is necessary.” The 
an operator and my spinners are “Termaco” assures accurate contro! 
over each bobbin. Hand cleaning 
cleaning my bobbins at no addi- frequently means cut bobbins. The 
“Termaco’” keeps new bobbins NEW 
tional costs.” We grant that, in and improves the condition of old 
| ones which have been cut. 
> | part, but not in so far as “at no | 
| It will be a real pleasure to give you 
additional cost” applies. full facts about the Termaco Roving 
PP Bobbin Cleaner. Will you write to- 
day for these facts? 
A spinner is a skilled operative 
Every Machine Trademarked 
Th sé 
e “Termaco” does not require “TERMACO” is sold under a 
a skilled operator. It takes more binding guarantee as to work- 
: ; . The “Termaco’ is dura- manshi material and opera” 
of the spinners’ time to clean a biy housed and all 
bobbin by hand than it does for 
a “‘Termaco” operator to do the mes meee Th T ll M hi C 
| P positive by the Alemite e erre ac ine 0., nec, 
| same work with a “Termaco.” system of lubrication. 
= ae Reworked waste is gath- ENGINEERING DEPT. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
ou are paying spinning wages ered into the receiver or General Supply Co., Danielson, Conn., Rep. for N. Y. and N. E. 
a may be piped to floor 
to have your bobbins cleaned, helow. (N. Y. & N. E. Representative has at all times a complete stock 
we y of parts, to afford northern and Canadian mills quick and | 
and the method is much s!ower. | 
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The Tariff and the Pocketbook of American Famittes 


Address of Stuart W. Gramer before American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association. 


HE most amazing as well as the agents for all of the 25,000,000 fam- No wonder so many families of abroad. Protection kept that work 
most flattering tribute ever paid ilies in the United States. They buy all nations are frantically seeking at home for American industries 
fo any governmental policy of any or influence the buying of practi- admission to our country every year which in turn provided, both di- 
nation was recently paid unwitting- cally all that the 100,000,000 individ- and that one of our great political rectly and indirectly, a very large 
lv to the protective tariff principle ual members of these families re- problems is how we can and shall proportion of the money with which 
quire in the way of food, clothing, restriet their numbers to prevent the Amedican women bought them. 


furnishings, and the scores of other our being overrun by them. Do you Among other things tt is main- 
items of necessity, culture, comfort, suppose this state of.affairs would tained that, in America— 
and health. exist if they had $1,600 to spend af “Silk, for instance, is not now a 


“What American women buy, di- home each year, or any other equiv- luxury for women’s wear—il is a 
rectly or indirectly, as the purchas- alent sum of money .of any other necessity. It is, in fact, an actual 
ing agents of twentv-odd million nationality that would secure for.economy in these days of high laun- 
homes is a very large proportion of them “food, clothing, furnishings dry -charges. Hundreds of thou- 
all the commodities manufactured and the scores of other items of sands of self-supporting women 
and sold in this country. It is esti- necessity, culture, comfort and must wear silk. Congress should 


mated that the retail value of the health?” not add a penny of unnecessary tax 
commodities purchased by women The Banister pamphlet alleges to their needful purchases.” * * ° 
every year is $40,000,000,000—about that this huge sum is spent by It was probably an oversight that 
$1,600 a family.” \merican families every year, large- the “high laundry charges” (women’s 


I submit that the true deduction ly because of a protective tariff, for work, labor constituting almost the 
from that remarkable statement, if “food, clothing, furnishings and the only item of cost) were not laid at 
it is true, is that America is the scores of other items of necessity, the tariff door. 
most prosperous nation on the face culture, comfort and health’—which I wonder what other self-support- 
of the globe, despite our present is nothing more nor less than an ing women in the world, by the 
depression; that American families admission that they do have those hundreds of thousands, can afford 
are the most fortunate in the world, things and that they do have all to wear silks. 


and that American women ought to that money with which to pay for And, how self-supporting South- 
be the most happy and contented on them. Note particularly that it is ern women of the silk-hungering 
STUART W. CRAMER. earth! What more can reasonably stated that the money is spent for Kind can have much in common 


be expected than that the 25,000,000 a very large proportion of all the with the millions of their self-sup- 
of America by Marion Banister in a American families have to spend commodities manufactured and sold porting sisters who not only wear 
Calnipaten pamphlet entitled, “The and do spend the enormous total of in this country. I wonder how the cotton but help raise it, manufac- 
Tariff? As a Tax on Women—What %40,000,000,000—about $1,600 each, for 25,000,000 American families would ture it, and depend upon the de- 
Women Pay the Protiteers,” from which they secure “food, clothing, have gotten the money to pay for mand for it for their livelihood! 


which I quote the two opening para- furnishings and the scores of other all of those things if that very large For a thoroughly questionable, 
graphs as follows: items of necessity, culture, comfort proportion of all those commodities illogical and irrelevant tariff argu- 
“Women are the purchasing and health!” referred to had been manufactured Continued on Page 22) 


Southern Made Bobbins For Southern Mills 


C.H.JORDAN, Paes 


L.K.JORDAN Sec &Taecas. 
Paes 


A.D. ROPER, Sec 


JORDAN 
YIANUBFACTURING COMPANY 


BOBBINS 


MONTICELLO, GEORGIA 


25 \ ears 
Serving Southern Cotton Mills 
—and— 
Better “quipped Today Than Ever 


MILLS AT 
MONTICELLO, GA 
ano TOECANE. N.C 
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BELTING 


Have you discovered the way to put qual- 
ity into your product without paying for 
it? We haven’t! We have found the more 
care we give the production of Cocheco 
Belting, the more it costs us to manufac- 
ture. It is possible to beat us some on 
price—we ourselves could make a cheaper 
belt if we so desired—but no cheaper belt 
can be “just as good” as Cocheco. We 
started making quality belts back in ’42, 
and have kept faithful step with progress 
ever since. We are convinced that belting 
of real super-quality costs real money to 
make—always has and always will. For 
the same reason, it is not low priced. 


“Cheaper in the long run’’ is just another 
way of saying Cocheco Uuality. 


We will be glad to send you a list of firms 
who bought Cochecos 20 to 30 years ago 
and are using the identical belts today. 


I. B. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Dover, New Hampshire 


BOSTON, MASS. 157 Summer Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 71-73 Murray Street 
CHICAGO. LLL. 14-16 N. Franklin Street 


MACHINERY 
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Nothing takes the place of Leather 


~ 


So that you may know 


NE belt gives you years of unfaltering 
service. Another is useless after a few 
power-wasting months. 


There is a mighty difference between them. 
Yet when new they look alike. Appearance 
cannot tell you which will wear. How will you 
know? This was the problem which years ago 
led to the Graton & Knight Standardized 
Series—the one sure guide to definitely known 
belting service. 

What is the “Standardized Series”? 

whe Standardized Series is a grouping of 

prands of Graton & Knight Leather Belts. 

These brands include exactly the right belt 

for practically every transmission job. Each 

brand is made to rigid specifications for last- 

ing service on its particular type of drive. . 

Each brand is so carefully standardized 

throughout its manufacture that two belts of 

the same Standardized Series brand are al- 
ways alike. 

Graton & Knight Standardized Series gives 
you always the right alt for the right job. 
Tough, pulley-hugging:belts of honest, rugged 
leather. Painstakingly made to give better 
power transmission. 

Write for beoklet 101-Q, which gives full in- 
formation about Standardized Series Belts for 
textile mills. 
THe Graton & Knicut Mpc. Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Check this list of Graton & Knight products for informative 
booklets on the subjects which interest you. 

Flat Belt Lace Leather Whole Leathers 

Round Belt Leather Packings Cements 


Fan Belts Leather Straps Preservatives 
GRATON 
KNIGHT 


Standardized 


LEATHER BELTING 
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Problems of Southern Wholesale 
Dry Goods Merchant 


Extracts from Address of Norman 


H. Johnson, Riehmond, before 


American Cotton Manufacturers Association. 


ABOUT three years ago, your very 
able executive, Stuarly W. Cramer, 
brought to the Southern Wholesale 
Dry Goods Association a most ex- 
cellent message, bearing a spirit of 
friendliness and co-operation. This 
was the initial appearance of either 
a manufacturer or a manutacturers 
representative betore our associa- 
tion. I assure you thal this was a 
step in the right direction, and cer- 
tainly as we view the many com- 
plexities of the trade, we recognize 
that the manufacturing interests 
and those of the wholesaler have 
not possessed that intimate touch so 
necessary for their advantage. 

First, let me try to acquaint you 
with the Southern wholesaler. 
About 13 years ago, it was my 
pleasure and honor to be selected 
by 16 firms doing business in Vir- 
ginia, eastern Tennessee, North 
Carolina and South Carolina to 
make research work relative to the 
problems that were then confront- 
ing them. It was interesting to learn 
first, that these men were person- 
ally unknown ‘to each other, and 
even in the small cities, there was 
no contact of personalities. Each of 
these firms prided itself upon se- 
cretiveness and certainly, to judge 
by their actions, they felt satisfied 
that the standing of their firms gave 
them certain considerations or in- 
side advantage not possessed by 
others in their city, or in their State. 
ternal organizations. 

This association has grown during 
the 13 years from 16 members to 
i62, there remaining only five legiti- 
mate wholesalers in the entire ter- 
ritory not affiliated with this asso- 
ciation. In proximity, as well as 
within a given territory, the per- 
centage of membership is doubtless 
larger than that of any commercial 
association in the United States. 
The territory now embraces all the 
Southern States, as well as certain 
markets in the State of Ohio. Those 
markets, however, secure the great- 
er volume of their business from 
the Southern territory. 

The Southern wholesaler found 
out that the problem of the indi- 
vidual firm was the common prob- 
lem of all—a copy-book phrase, if 
you please, but a grand and glorious 
feeling when this fact is properly 
realized. He found out early that 
the best way to put his business on 
a substantial basis was to correct 
the bad practices which he permit- 
ted in his own establishment. There- 
fore, he did not begin functioning 
by “cussing” the mills, the selling 
agents and the retailers, but fixed 
the problems which he himself 
could correct within the four walls 
of his own establishment. It has 
taken several years to bring about 
the splendid fraternal spirit in this 
association. 

Sales and Exchange Bureau. 
A sales and exchange bureau was 


established. This bureau handles 
several thousands of sales annually. 
Every buyer will from time to time 
hecome overstocked on some items. 
These items are listed with the sales 
hureau and are either sold or ex- 
changed loeally or in another terri- 
tory. In time of declining markets 
the sales bureau furnishes mer- 
chandise to members in need of 
same without having to contract for 
merchandise in the primary market. 
This in case of a surplus of mer- 
chandise in wholesalers’ hands this 
surplus is gradually worked down 
without new commitments being 
made in the primary market. 
Economic Bureau. 

We were satisfied that knowledge 
of the trends of markets was jus! 
as necessary as the knowledge of 
costs, as both of these factors are 
necessary to determine price. The 
next step was an economic bureau. 
It was positively necessary to have 
more than the knowledge obtained 
in the press, regarding the supply 
and demand of the market and 
therefore statistics which affect the 
business of the wholesaler in the 
future, as well as events influencing 
prices are carefully and accurately 
stated. 

Adjustment Bureau. 

There is also an adjustment bu- 
reau. It is perfectly natural that 
there should arise differences be- 
tween buyer and seller, and on such 
occasions our members submit their 
full files to our adjustment bureau. 
If they are mistaken, they are so 
informed. If their claims are just, 
they are taken up with the seller. 
If is a matter of pride that in hun- 
dreds of these cases, litigation has 
resulted only three times. There- 
fore, there are no lawsuits among 
our membership. It is pleasing to 
see that these unpleasantnesses in 
their final adjustment have made 
the buyer and seller closer together 
than they were before. 

Cost of Doing Business. 

The Southern wholesaler has been 
working scientifically to determine 
the cost of doing business. We have 
entered into an arrangement with 
the Harvard Research Bureau for 
analyzing the various fttems, as wel! 
as the cost of doing business. This 
association is doing more along this 
line, | believe, than any wholesale 
association. We are finding out a 
great many things that we believed 
to be so, not to be so at all. 

During these brief years, we have 
witnessed numerous and successful 
changes in the wholesale business. 
Business methods, as well as the 
character of goods handled, have 
undergone a complete evolution. 
The volume of business has con- 
stantly grown. Thirteen years ago. 
there were less than 15 concerns 
doing over $1,000,000 per annum. 
while today the average will exceed 

\Continued on Page 53) 
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POOL losses are 
the result of heads 
breaking, splinter- 
ing or coming off. 


When this occurs the spool is a dead loss. The yarn— worth 


several times the cost of the spool—is wasted; for salvaged 


yarn sells for about one-fifth its value. 


The waste, therefore, from a damaged spool, is conservatively 


estimated at fifty cents. If you are running fifty thousand 


spools and using ordinary spools whose life is estimated at 


five years, you are losing $5,000 a year. 


Lestershire Vulcanized Fibre Spools put this money in your 
pocket instead of the roving can. Their heads do not break, 


splinter or come off. And the life of a Lestershire Spool is 


guaranteed for 20 years. 


Let our salesman explain in detail 
how Lestershire Vulcanized Fibre 
Spools increase profits. And send now 


for booklet. 


(FIBRE SPOOLS) 


Unconditional Guarantee 


Lestershire Vulcanized Fibre 
Spools are guaranteed 
unconditionally. 


Southern Office: 
140 Baldwin Street Also manufacturers of high grade wooden spools of every description 32 So. Church St. : 
Johnson City, N. Y. Charlotte, N. C. . 
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Their judgement 


contirmed— 


HE first individual motor drive for cotton 

cards was made by Westinghouse at the 
Dixie Spinning Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Sixty-five equipments comprised the 
installation. 


With this method of drive all operations of the 
card are taken care of; and in addition, greater 
production, lower friction losses, and a cieaner 
product are obtained. 


We acknowledge the foresight of the mill men 
and their engineers who thus became pioneers 
by installing Westinghouse individual drive 
on their cotton cards. Their judgment has 
been confirmed by the service they have 
received from WESTINGHOUSE INDIVID- 
UAL MOTOR DRIVE. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
East Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 
Sales Offices in all Principal Cities of 
the United States and Foreign Countries 


Westinghouse 


w EST INGROUSE INDIVIDUALS 
MOTOR DRIVE ON COTTON 
CARDS AT THE DIXIE Sea 
NING COMPANY, CHATTANOOGA, 
TENN. ROBERTS AND COM-— 
PANY, ENGINEERS 
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More and More 


Necessity 


for BLEACHERIES 
and DYEHOUSES— 


Perkins Cloth Piler 


OES AWAY with all hand labor 
in piling or plaiting cloth into 
tanks or into vats 


SSURES more uniform process- 
ing; and there is no danger of 
snarling or knotting 


Write Dept. S, 
Bb. F. Perkins & Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass., U. S. A. 
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WHITE OAK MILLS 


The illustration directly above ts 
ihe spinning room of the PROX- 
IMITY Cotton Mills. The large pic- 
lure shows a bird's eye view of the 
WHITE OAK MILLS. In addition 
lo being the largest Denim making 
plant in the world the Proximity 
Vanufacturing Company operates its 
own school system where 2,000 pu- 
pils are looked after. There are also 
lwo Y. M. €. Avs with swimming 
= pools, physical and social activities. 
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MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


where, every day enough denim for 


100,000 pairs of overalls is made—. . 
and finished on BUTTERWORTH 
MACHINERY 


In 1895 the Proximity Manufacturing Company, near Greensboro, N. C., was a 
place of 7,000 spindles and 240 looms. Today the Proximity Manufacturing Com- 
pany, with 20 warehouses, capable of holding 30,000 bales of cotton, covers 20 acres 
and has 35 acres of floor space. In their two cotton mills—the White Oak and Prox- 
imity, there are 113,000 spindles and 4,600 looms and their Print Works, all capable 
of turning out enough denim every day to make 100,000 pairs of overalls. 


This company is the largest manufacturer of denim and 
work clothes fabrics in the world. 


The product of this company’s plants is known the wor!d over as CONE’S Denims. 
The Proximity Print Works produces Piece dyed Khaki, Piece dyed Discharge 
Printed Indigo Drills and Art Tickings, a'l dyed and finished on Butterworth Ma- 
chinery. 


The Butterworth Organization is indeed p-oud that Butterworth Machinery is used 
in finishing all these products; for the Proximity Manufacturing Company is today 
one of the South’s big institutions. It has grown so because of management and 
product. Management selected Butterworth Machinery and the finish which these 
machines have produced, we feel sure, has helped these mills to sell Proximity 
products the world over. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Established 1820 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Canadian Representative Providence Office Greenville, 8S. C. Office 
Hamilton, Ontario, Can. Turks Head Building Woodside Bldg. 
W. J. Westaway Co. . 


worth Plant in Phil- 
adelphia. There is 
also a Butterworth 
Plant in Greenville, 
£A, 
in operation. 


ce Part of the Butter- 


which is now 
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' Cotton Specialties 


MONOPOLE OIL 


Reg. Trade Mark No. 70991 


CREAM SOFTENER J. B. 


A Neutral Sulphonated Cotton Softener 


HYDROLIOQUID 


for stripping 


BLEACHING OIL 


l’sed in Kier boil for 


dissolving cotton wax 


SOLUBLE OILS 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANT 
SULPHONATED CASTOR OIL 
TURKEY RED OIL 


DIASTAZYME 


JACQUES WOLF CO. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 
PASSAIC, N. Jd. 


Western Representatives: 
ANILINE COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 


162 W. Kinzie St. Chicago, Il. 


The Tariff and Pocketbooks 
of American Families. 


Continued from Page 16 
ment. I commend the following 
Banister example, page 12: 

“A beautiful party gown covered 
with beaded hand embroidery, cost- 
ing $7.40 in France, hand made, and 
competing with no American prod- 
uet. retails here for $65, because the 
tariff on it is 75 per cent and the 
cost of getting it through the Gus- 
tom House is sometimes 10 per cent, 
and consequently the importer adds 
100 per cent round figures, to cover 
tariff clearanee charges, and the 
small item of freight. The importer 
sells this gown costing him $15, duty 
paid, to domestic manufacturers for 
about $21. The domestic manufac- 
turer uses it “to sweeten his line’ 
and sells it for $28 to the whole- 
saler. who sells it to the retailer for 
about $37 who retails it for $65. 

“It Might Have Been.” 

“If there were no tariff at all on 
this non-competitive gown, these 
prices would be halved, and Ameri- 
can women would be startled and 
delighted by seeing an exquisite 
hand-made French party gown cov- 
ered with embroidery, priced at 
onty $32 50.” 

It is admitted that the tariff ac- 
counts for 75 per cent of the alleged 
cost in France, amounting to $5.55, 
but why ring the “domestic manu- 
facturer” into the case at all, for 
surely the importer is not protect- 
ing him and refusing to sell to the 
wholesaler direct? Furthermore, we 
are asked to believe that if $5.55 
tariff duties were not levied on a 
dress costing $7.40 in France, thal 
“American women would be startled 
and delighted” by seeing this dress 
retail for $32.50 instead of $65. Hf 
such is the case, American men are 
startled to find that their purchas- 
ing agents are not looking into the 
cost of distribution instead of the 
relatively trifling item of the tariff 
duty. No better proof than this ex- 
ample need he offered to show that 
women’s grievance is with the cost 
of distribution and not with the 
tariff. 

Let the South Return to the Protec- 
tive Tariff System. 

When the first American Congress 
was assembled in 1789, James Madi- 
son of Virginia introduced a protec- 
tive tariff bill. Thomas Jefferson 
defined such a bill as “tending to 
place the farmer and manufacturer 
alongside of each other.” 

The Constitution justified that 
policy in the clause which empow- 
ered Congress “to regulate com- 
merce With other nations” and to 
“provide for the general welfare of 
the -United States’—but argument 
on that score ought to be unneces- 
sary, at least with the professed 
followers of Jeffrson. 

The first opposition to protection 
came from free-trade New England 
with its then great shipping and 
commercial interests. As New Eng- 
land's industries grew, she changed 
front and .the South accepted the 
short end of the argument because 
slave labor expanded its agriculture. 
diminished its early industries and 
commerce developed into the ex- 
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change of raw material for import- 
ed goods. 

The South is destined to be the most 
prosperous section in the world if 
its leaders can only be made to see 
that wonderful trinity of opportu- 
nity peculiar to the South—agricul- 
ture, manufacture and commerce— 
as their forefathers saw it. 

Why should it not again enjoy the 
proteetion of Jefferson and Madison 
now that conditions have returned 
that made such a policy both logi- 
cal and reasonable? 

What is in a name and why should 
a political fetish or a party slogan 
count for more than the interests of 
a people? 

The tariff was originally an eco- 
nomic measure; why is it now treat- 
ed as a political issue? 

Tariff Should Not Be a Political 

Issue. 

When the Underwood Tariff Bill 
was passed if was hailed with satis- 
faction by the British press; the 
Daily News. editorially welcomed it 
as “the heaviest blow struck at pro- 
lection since Pool established free 
lrade in England,’ and the Daily 
Express - congratulated itself upon 
ihe fact that the changes proposed 
in the American tariff were “entire- 
ly consonant with the policy and 
iieas of English tariff reformers!” 

Just here, it is pertinent to point 
out that England is now suffering 
from an almost hopeless industrial 
chaos where unemployment exists 
on a vast scale, with a government 
dole to the unemployed for bare 
subsistence. That condition would 
probably have been transferred to 
the United States had not the pres- 
ent tariff bill been passed before the 
readjustment following the war, for 
even now we are feeling the in- 
creased pressure of English impor- 
lations in spite of the higher tariff 
rates, and in the face of cut-throat 
competition among ourselves on ac- 
count of forced curtailment to a 
demoralizing and ruinous extent. 

The truth is that a Democrat. 
General Hancock, sensed the true 
inwardness of tariff legislation when 
he asserted that the tariff was a 
local issue. Locally, England needs 
free trade and locally the United 
States needs protection. England is 
forced to export 80. per cent of all 
iis manufactures; America easily 
consumes 80 per cent of its own 
manufactures. With practically the 
same machinery except in the plain- 
est and simplest of goods, few of 
which are improted, and with the 
same efficient Anglo-Saxon work- 
men that we have in the South, it is 
a very simple matter to tell what 
would happen to America with its 
better-paid employees should the 
present tariff rates be lowered to 
the so-called competitive point. 

Tariff protection really costs the 
consumer little or nothing in such a 
highly competitive industry as cot- 
fon manufacturing where the law 
of supply and demand usually 
makes the domestic price; its effect 
is largely regulatory in so much 
that if tends to cheek the dumping 
of foreign goods in times of depres- 
sion just when the domestic manu- 
facturer most needs the orders and 

Continued on Page 24 
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T is all important to the Mill Man that 
he should receive his merchandise in 
the proper sort of packages. Investiga- 
tion of the methods employed by the 
price cutter develops that one of his 
favorite places to skimp is in the pack- 
ages. 

Take oil barrels as an illustration: 

It -is a common practice throughout the 
trade, to neither especially select nor prepare 
oil barrels. New barrels or old barrels are 
used, whichever happen to be the cheapest, 
the only care exercised in their selection or 
preparation being to make a casual inspec- 
tion in order to ascertain that barrels to 
contain light colored oils have not been pre- 
viously used for dark colored oils. 


Steel Drums are employed with no regard 
for the probable chemical action of the con- 
tents on the metal, the one object being to 
“get the products out at the lowest cost.” 


An experience of 59 years has taught us 
that the quality of the package is an essen- 
tial part. of the ultimate economy of the 
product to the consumer, although it happens 
at times that the consumer in looking at a 
low price cannot see the loss in the package. 


E. F. Houghton & Co. give preference to 
the wooden packages, wherever such pack- 
ages are best for the purpose, but never use 
a new wooden barrel if it can be avoided, 
and new barrels have never been used by 


them excepting in times of great stress, such © 


as were produced by the war. The barrels 
are carefully selected seconds, meaning bar- 
rels which have been used at least once and 
are in generally good condition. These are 
known as “Prime Seconds” and their usage 
gives the staves and heads an opportunity to 
season, shrink and swell, so that the hoops 
may be driven and every imperfection devel- 
oped readily observed and properly remedied. 


Every such barrel when purchased goes 
into our barrel department and is thoroughly 
blown out with live steam; it is then washed 
with caustic soda; it is then dried and glued, 


PACKAGES 


the glue forming a film over the entire in- 
terior, keeping the oil from coming in con- 
tact with the wood. The glue also penetrates 
the smaller crevices and prevents leakage. 
The barrel is then dried again and driven, 
then inspected and painted. This process 
applies to every barrel. No chances are 
taken by not processing barrels which have 
or are supposed to have contained light oils. 


Barrels thus selected will cost from $.75 
to $1 each more than the barrels generally 
used, which means from 11% to 2 cents per 
gallon on the contents. It is worth several 
times this amount to the Mill Man. 


Then there are products which contain 
water, which cannot be used in glued barrels 
and which ought not to-be put in metal 
drums. 


If put. in new barrels these products ab- 
sorb the tannic acid from the wood; if put 
in-barrels which have been glued, they dis- 
solve the glue and if put in steel drums they 
create rust. 


Such products must be put in barrels 
which have been especially prepared: by 
neutralizing the tannic acid and which have 
also been thoroughly seasoned. 


The oil concern that does not especially 
prepare its barrels may go along without 
trouble for some considerable time, but when 
the trouble does come, it is the Mill Man 
who stands the loss and shoulders all of the 
inconvenience and annoyance of _ spoiled 
cloth, for these barrel defects do not usually 
show until the cloth has been finished. 


We are fairly well convinced that one of 
the several reasons (and an all important 
one) why E. F. Houghton & Co. retain their 
customers so long and have such few com- 
plaints as to quality, is the intelligent care 
which they apply to their packages. 


All of which goes to prove that when you 
buy from Houghton you obtain and pay for 
merchandise, but receive experience gratui- 
tously. 


EK. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Works: Philadelphia—Chicago—Detroit 


Distributors Located At 


ATLANTA, GA. 
1001 Healy Building 
Phone: Walnut 4651 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
P. O Box 81 
Phone: Greensboro 1990 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
418 N. Third St. 
Phone: Olive 3559 


GREENVILLE, C. 
P. O. Box 1143 
Phone: Greenville 2316 


AND IN EVERY OTHER TEXTILE MANUFACTURING CENTER OF THE WORLD 


: | Oils and Leathers for the Textilé Industry | 
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Continued from Page 22 
the American workingman 
needs the work. 

Enough importations will always 
he made to yield a substantial reve- 
nue however high the tariff rates 
may be 


most 


And, however low the rates may 
be, American cotton manutacturers 
will always fight to keep their mills 
running jown to cost and 
even lower if necessary. 

While tranklv admitting that I 
thought the rates in the present 
fantl were quite protective, ox 
amazed and chagrined to find that 
they are not even regulatory in 
some lines, except on a less-than- 


cost basis. 

Somehow or other, the tariff 
seems to be one of those things that 
President Cleveland so aptly and so 
wisely termed “a condition and not 
a theory.” If he were living today, 
| wonder if he would not term it a 
matter of business and not a politi- 
cal 

The interdependence of industry 
and commerce, of factory and farm, 


and of atl the various activities of 


life should be 
require comment; vel, so many po- 
litcal leaders from agricultural dis- 
iricts think only in terms of agri- 
culture; so many from industrial 
districts think only in terms of -in- 
dustry, and so many from commer- 
Clal centers think only in terms of 
eommerce and trade. Is it not true 


sO obvious as not to 


that agriculture prospers only when 
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those engaged in industry and com- 
merce prosper and have full buying 
power; 1s it not true that industry 
prospers only when the farmer and 
merchant prosper, and their buying 
power 18s unimpaired; and, can the 
merchant. prosper unless farmers 
prosper and those engaged in indus- 
iry are employed and all have 
money with which to purchase his 
goods. Strike af one of those insti- 
tutions and you hit all three. 
America is happy, contented and 
prosperous only as a. whole no 
North, no South, no East and no 
West; no farmer. no manufacturer 
and no merchant—all Americans 
pulling together. 

Has the Tariff Been Taken Out of 

Politics? 

I herewith quote from The Dem- 
ocratic Manual, “1918—Help Wilson 
Win the War—Issued by the Demo- 
cratic National Committee The 
Democratic Congressional Commit- 
lee: 

“The tariff has béen removed 
from politics by the creation of the 
Tariff’ Commission, a non-partisan 
body, which is quietly but effective- 
ly providing means of protection to 
American manufacturers § against 
any emergency which may follow 
the close of the war.”—Page 34. 

The above statement was hailed 
with great satisfaction by the cotton 
manutacturers; yet, in “The Tariff 
As a Tax on Women—What Women 
Pay the Profiteers,’ edited by Ma- 
rion Banister, issued by the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1924, on page 4, it is 
now stated: 


Let Fill Your Requirements 


“The purpose, the object, and in- 
tent of a Democrat in levying a 
tariff rate solely is to secure funds 
to meet the expenses of the Federal 
Government. 

“Therefore, the tax must be so 
fixed, that, instead of keeping out 
importations it will permit’ the 
bringing in of importations, which 
generally, though not necessarily, 
means a competitive rate. 

“To the framer of a Republican 
tariff bill protection is the object, 
the purpose, and the intent, and if 
any revenue should be collected, 
why, then, this revenue is merely 
incidental. 

“To the framer of a Democratic 
lariff bill revenue is the purpose, 
the object, and the intent, and if 
any protection should result to any 
{merican industry by reason of this 
rate, then this protection is merely 
incidental.” 

The inconsistency between the 
pledges implied in the appeal of 
i918, and its repudiation in 1924 is 
obvious but not altogether unex- 
pected. The real truth of the mat- 
ter is that Congress alone has the 
constitutional right to make tariff 
rates, and thereforé the Tariff Com- 
mission's powers are advisory; 
henee, any steps taken by either 
political party in Congress for the 
“protection of American manufac- 
lurers against any emergencies 
which may follow the close of the 
war,’ were hardly likely to meef 
with the approval of the other 
party. On the Republican’ party 
happened to devolve the duty of 
taking the protective steps referred 


You are assured of complete satisfaction in all 
your dealings with us. 


— for — 


The quality of our products and the service we 


render are alone responsible for our growth. Em- 
mons Quality Loom Harness and Reeds have re- 
tained every old customer and gained new custom- 


ers year after year. 


Write us for estimates on your needs 


edge Harness, 


Thursday, May 29, 1924. 


to: and, although the rates incor- 
porated in its tariff act of 1922 call 
for such invective in the 1924 Dem- 
ocratic Women’s Manual they still 
appear to permit increased impor- 
tations while American cotton man- 
ufacturers are curtailing trom 
Maine to Texas for lack of orders. 
This state of affairs has caused 
the New England manufacturers 
and labor unions to invoke the aid 
of the flexible tariff provisions of 
the present law; but it is a note- 
worthy fact that nothing of the kind 
has been done by members of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation. Considering, therefore, 
that we have been patiently and 
painfully waiting for the tide of 
business to turn without raising the 
tariff question at all, the attack and 
haseless charges made against us in 
the Banister pamphlet by those 
whom we really feel to be our 
friends, seem to be out of 
place, to say the least. “Profiteers,” 
“tariff barons,” “robbers,” “horde of 
greedy exploiters,’ and the like are 
hardly epithets that will appeal to 
the industrial South for support. 


does 


Before dropping the subject of 
the Tariff Commission, one can not 
but be astonished at the indorse- 
ment (page 27, Banister's pamphlet 
of Senator Robinson's’ resolution 
that would bar any menrber of the 
commission from considering a tar- 
iff subject in which his family was 
financially interested. Surely, when 
“a man’s financial and industrial 
connections are open and above- 
board, and are understood by his 
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Cotton Harness, Mail Harness, Selvy- 
Reeds, 
Striking Combs, Warper and Liece 


Reeds, Beamer and Dresser Hecks, 


Mending Eyes, Jacquard Heddles, Etc. 
EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Sole Agents for Wardell Pickers 


The Largest Manufacturer of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Southern Representative: 


MONS 


GEO. F. BAHAN 


HARNESS 
AND REEDS 
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KNOWLES 


New Features of Special Interest To Weavers And Fixers 


1. We are now prepared te equip the dobby 
shown above with pressed steel hook levers 
(patented) and drop forged top and bottom 
hooks (patented). 


2. Built with slotted fingers and locking rod 
(patented), making it easy to remove, clean 
and replace the fingers. 


We call attention to the carefully machined 
swivels and studs used for operating the 
dobby knives. 


This dobby can be applied readily to any make 
or type of loom. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


PHILADELPHIA,PA,. 


PATERSON, N. J. 


5. B. ALEXANDER, CHARLOTTE, N. C., Southern Manager 
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An Airplane 
View of the 
Home of 


Cedar Rapids, 


lowa 


DouciasCrown 


the most perfect textile 
starch made—the result of over 20 
years’ study and experience in the pro- 
duction of textile starch and its uses. 
Produced in the most modern and per- 
fectly controlled starch plant in America. 


Evenly penetrates, giving the desired 
weight, strength and a smooth, pliable 
finish. You will appreciate its superior 
working quality. , 


Douglas Starch is available in all special 
and standard grades. 


DOUGLAS CROWN STARCH 
(A refined thin boiling starch) 


DOUGLAS PEARL STARCH 
DOUGLAS POWDERED STARCH 
DOUGLAS WARP SIZING STARCH 
DOUGLAS LION MILL STARCH 


Our representative will promptly supply 
samples and full information. Write to 


PENICK & FORD SALES CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Corn Products 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


NEW ORLEANS, LA MONTGOMERY, ALA. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Southern Representatives New England Representatives 


MARBLE-NYE COMPANY 


Roston and Worcester, Mass 


G. L. MORRISON, Greenville, S. C 
1 H. ALMAND. Atlanta, Ca. 


Douglas Starch, 
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The Tariff and Pocketbooks 
of American Families. 
Continued from Page 24 
associates, his character and fitness 
for his job should be his protection 
from calumny, and generally his 
special knowledge is peculiarly use- 
ful. That attack on Commissioner 
Glassie is as unfair as would a like 
attack have been upon Chairman 
Underwood of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House when the 
Democratic tariff of 1913 was enact- 
ed. The situation was the same im 
the cases of both men, and I beheve 

both are above reproach, 
What is the “Fair Tariff League?” 

The Banister pamphlet quotes 
with telling (?) effect from the pub- 
lications of the “Fair Tarifl League, 
a protectionist organization, consist- 
ing largely of Republicans” (page 
5): again on page 8, the quotation 
of a “fascinating story, circulated by 
the Fair Tarnfl League;” again, on 
pages 14 and 15, quoting the figures 
that seem to constitute the basis for 
the whole Banister case, from the 
same Fair Tariff League, with the 
same laudatory comment that it is a 
“protection organization composed 
largely of Republicans; and so on, 
ad libitum. 

lI am under the impression that 
the Fair Tariff League is headed by 
one H. A. Miles, said to be a retired 

”) buggy manufacturer of Racine, 
Wis., who has masqueraded as a 
tariff exponent for a number ot 
years, with a more or less nebular 
following Which doubtless knows as 
little of his qualifications and affil- 
lations as apparently does Marion 
Banister and associates. 

Let us consider first his qualifica- 
tions: 

In Miles’ table on page 5 above 
referred to, it is alleged that on 
cotton goods the Underwood Tariff 
on each dollar imported is $0.34 
34%) and the .Fordney Tariff on 
each dollar imported is $0.51 (51%): 
both the Underwood and Fordney 
figures are unsupported and doubt- 
less are guesses (?). Mr. Underwood 
stated in his address in the House 
of Representatives on April 23, 
i923, that he estimated that the 
duties on cotton goods in his bill 
would average 30 per cent. (Page 3, 
Congressional Record. | tind no 
record of his admitting as high a 
rate as 34 per cent before or after 
the bill was passed. 

On March 5, 1923, The Daily News 
Record quotes Miles in a Tariff 
League statement headed, “Walsh 

Democrat) Gets Data From Cloth- 
iers on Tariff Into Record,” as say- 
ing that a woman's gown that sold 
in Paris wholesale at $57.50 was sold 
in Chicago at $250, and that much 
of that enormous difference was due 
to the tariff. As a matter of fact, 
if that probably hypothetical gown 
alleged to have been sold in Paris 
for $57.50 was in chief value cotton, 
the duty would be 35 per cent of the 
foreign value, or $20.42 only; if it 
was chief value silk, the duty would 
be 60 per cent, or $34.50; and if 
chief value wool, the duty would be 
45 cents per pound for the wool 
probably LWO pounds, or YO cents) 


plus 50 per cent on its value (or 


$28.75), total duty, $30.55. So, the 
extreme amounts due to tariff could 
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only be $34.50 plus possibly a fur- 
ther and relatively small amount for 
any extreme decorations nol men- 
tioned. Compare this case to the 
one in the Banister pamphlet, page 
12, where the dress is alleged to 
cost $7.50 in Paris and to retail in 
the United States at $65! As this 
gown is claimed to have beaded 
hand embroidery the duty was per- 
haps 75 per cent of $7.40 or $5.55! 
This also smacks of Miles’ fine Ital- 
lian hand. 

Now, let us consider his atffilia- 
tions, this leader of protectionists 
and Republicans! 

On January 31, 1923, the New York 
World (Democrat) carmed an arti 
cle giving a resume of statements 
at length from Miles, made before 
a meeting of the National School of 
Democracy! Again, in the issue olf 
April 30, 1924, the New York Com- 
mercial, on page 11, carries a news 
item reading as follows: 

“The Fair Tariff League, it was 
learned yesterday, 1s working with 
‘the Democrats and Progressives in 
the House’ to prepare a revision of 
the tariff. This information is being 
communicated to importers here by 
H. FE. Miles, chairman of the-Tarff 
League, who admits, however, that 
‘there is no thought that the new 
tariff bill will get beyond the House. 
The bill will be introduced, it is 
explained, in the belief that ‘it will 
be very educational and helpful in 
tari? reform. ” 

How shocking to discover that 
this tariff paragon is so inexact, 
vague and loose in his statements, 
or that he.is purposely misleading; 
and worse yet, that this Republican 
protectionist (inferentially) appears 
in the press largely because of his 
activities and afiliations with Dem- 
ocratic legislative leaders and the 
National School of Democracy! 

The only excuse for devoting so 
much time to unfair Miles and his 
Fair Tariff League is that he seems 
to have fooled some very estimable 
people. 

| offer the following quotation 
from the Banister pamphlet, page 5: 

“The difference between a Demo- 
cratic tariff and a Republican tariff 
is clearly shown in the following 
lable, published by the Fair Tariff 
League, a Protectionist organization, 
consisting largely of Republicans, 
that seeks to eliminate the element 
of dishonesty from Republican tar- 
iffs. 

Two Kinds of Tariffs, Democratic and 
Republican—How They Serve Labor 
and Consumers. 

Underwood 
Tariff on Fordney 
Wage Per Each Tariff on 


Dolar of Dollar Each Dollar 
Product. Imported. Imported. 


Cotton goods_$.1675 .$34 $.51 
Silk goods 1575 .425 
Woolens .1575 68 
Hosiery 1775 37 67 
es, 

eather 175 1375 60 
Shoes 27 Free Free 
Buttons 36 99 
Glassware 35 
Chinaware .41 55 .69 
Aluminum 1775 .205 45 
Olleloth and 

linoleum 115 .325 
Carpets and 

rugs 195 .48 .49 
Cutlery .39 .3933 1.82 
Sewing 

machines 44 Free 15 
Glass bottles 80 34 
Glucose 06 .50 
Stamped ware .235 20 .40 
Paints and 

varnishes O07 115 .28 


Continued on Page 43) 
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This Truck Will Fill a Long Felt Need In Your Mill 


Because It Was Designed From a Close Study 
of Mill Requirements 


Patented January 14, 1924 
Serial No. 567632 


The attention of all cotton mill executives is directed to the special advantages of this improved 


truck, embodying as it does certain features that have never been found in the history of the tex- 
tile industry. 


Some of The Salient Features | 


It stays clean and prevents trash and settlement from getting 
on the roving as doffed from the fly frames. 


The bevelled ends and sides make it an automatic cleaning truck, 
as the mere motion of rolling it from one point to another causes 
the settlement to sift through the slotted bottom. 


It is of standard construction throughout, built of very strong 
material and is foolproof in every particular. 


A mill will never be troubled with splintering bottoms which 
uses this substantially built and modern improved truck. 

The boxes may be furnished in either all steel, steel clad, or plain 
fibre with these patented bottoms and your attention is directed to 


the fact that we do not charge you more for the patented bottom 
than we would for one of ordinary construction. 


_ In other words, we are giving you the benefit of the invention 
which we have gone to much expense and long study to perfect. 


It is what carders have wanted for years in box construction. 


THE WILSON co. 


Patentees 


: Showing The 
Greenville, S. C. 


Slotted Bottom 
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John W. Hepworth & 
Company 


N. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Makers of 


Two-Thread Elastic Lock Stitch Looper 
Also Attachments 


for changing our 
single stitch 
oopers into the 


two- thread 


= 
The Gyrating Spindle = 

A Tolhurst feature for better — 

Extractor operation 

4 The Gvyrating Spindle . eliminates — 


Vibration and all its attendant dam- 


uge, and assures longer service with 


lowe! upKeep 


Write 


hursts. 


all Lypes and sizes. 


folder desc! ibing 


mude 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS 
established 1852 


New York Office: 111 Broadway 
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Report of Secretary W.D Adams 


THE annual report of W. D. Adams, ciational! 


secretary of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association was as 
follows: 

Your secretary stands before you 
again this morning to give you an 
accounting of his stewardship and 
fo tell you in the briefest sort of 
outline just what your association 
has been doing during the past 12 
months. Each year it has seemed 
es if the peak of our activities had 
been reached and yet each succeed- 
ing period finds our work constantly 
erowing. This is but natural and 
logical with an industry developing 
so rapidly as ours; it is likewise eh- 
cOouraging and gratifying for it gives 
practital-and unmistakable démon- 
stration that our members are mak- 
ing a larger and more generous use 
‘f our organization and that the 
type and character of service ren- 
dered has been such as to commend 
itself to their favor. In such a lim- 
ited time, I shall not touch upon the 
routine work of our association 
lhis will be given you in detail by 
the chairmen .of our several com- 
mittees—nor shall I dwell on our 
special activities except in_ the 
briefest outline. With the expan- 
sion of our industry and the diver- 
sity of its developments, new and 
varied problems have arisen which 
have received due _ consideration 
and prompt attention at the hands 
of your executive officers. The ad- 
ministrative work of your associa- 
tion has moved aggressively forward 
along all lines and the past vear 
has been one of the most fruitful 
in our history. 

Your committees, notably your 
National Committee under the di- 
rection of Stuart W. Cramer, of 
Charlotte; your Traffie and Trans- 
portation Committee, under the 
able and vigilant supervision of 
Capt. Ellison A. Smyth, of Green- 
ville, S. C.. and George W. Forres- 
ler, of Atlanta, Ga.; your committee 
on the standardization of textile 
fabrics in co-operation with the 
United States Bureau of Standards. 
Washington, headed by W. B. 
Hodge, of Charlotte, and your va- 
rious other committees, on educa- 
lion, foreign trade, etc... have been 
unusually active. Capt. Smyth and 
Mr. Forrester, in co-operation with 
Kdgar Watkins, of Atlanta, counsel. 
will give you in brief detail some of 
the more general activities of our 
efficient Traffic Gommittee: Mr. 
Cramer will tell you of the work 
of our National Committee and of 
the National Council; Mr. Hodge 
will briefly outline the program of 
the United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards looking to a simplification and 
standardization of specifications 
they apply to Government  pur- 
chases of certain cotton textile fab- 
rics and what his committee has 
done in co-operation with that bu- 
reau to the end that such activities 
would help and not 
operations, 


as 


hinder our 
Mr. Cramer will report 
on behalf of the special committee 
appointed at the last 
our Board of 
the by-laws of our association in 
order that they might more ade- 
quately reflect our enlarged asso- 


meeting of 
Governors to revise 


activities. Our special 
committees on Resolutions and 
Nominations will also submit their 
formal reports, all of which will 
give you additional information as 
io the general activities of our as- 
sociation. 

But I must hurry along. Your as- 
sociation during the past year was 
represented in Washington by a 
special committee consisting of 
President Beattie and Allen F’. 
Johnson, of Lynchburg, Va. and 
Stuart W. Cramer, of Charlotte, in 
an efiort to secure the Incorpora- 
tion of a provision in the New York 
cotton futlres contract which would 
permil of deliveries of cotton al 
certain designated points outside of 
New York. A hearing was had be- 
fore the Federal Trade Commission 
at which time the views of our In- 
dustry were ably presented by Mr. 
Johnson. The commission has re- 
ported, recommending to Congress 
that our suggestions be adopted but 
no final action has yet been taken. 
It is our hope that the incorporation 
of such a provision in the New York 
colton exchange contract will tend 
to stabilize and prevent such violent 
fluctuations between near and dis- 
tant months at varying periods as 
hus been the case in the. past. 

Your association was lkewise 
represented in Washington on sev- 
eral oceasions during the past year 
when consideration was given the 
so-called child labor amendment to 


the Federal Constitution, a meas- 
ure which if approved by three- 
fourths of the States would give 


fo Congress sweeping regulatory 
rowers governing the employment 
of all minors under 18 years of age. 
The position of our association and 
the industry was again set forth in 
line with the resolution adopted at 
our last convention, the details of 
which will doubtless be given you 
hy the chairman of your Legislative 
Committee. 

| feel that I should direct your 
attention to one paragraph in the 
correspondence which I sent you on 
February 20; between the North 
Carolina Cotton Growers Co-oper- 
ative Association and myself. I! 
knew that the cotton growers of 
the South have your deepest sym- 
pathy in their many problems and 
your sincere disposition Lo co-oper- 
ate in their solution; I felt it an 
opportune time to extend to them 
not only the wishes of our 
association but to put into plain 
words our position on the question 
of raw cotton prices. Not all far- 
mers realize how truly identical are 
their interests with our own: and 
how much of a spirit of co-opera 
lion we have for them. I trust that 
my remarks, as follows, correctly 
represent the sentiments of you all: 

“It should be unnecessary to state 
that cotton manufacturers the 
south vastly prefer a good price 
for cotton and make more money 
when cotton brings a good price, 
also that violent fluctuations either 
up or down in the cotton market 
are disastrous and puzzling to cot- 
ton mill managements. Considering 
the law of supply and demand, based 

Continued on Page 40) 
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Report of the Committee on 
Research and Standardization 


By Wm. B. Hodge.) 


HE National Council of American 
Cotton Manufacturers appointed 
the following committee to co-oper- 
ate with the Bureau of Standards of 


the Department of Commerce in 
studying the problems connected 
with, and attempting to suggest, 


standardized constructions for adop- 
tion by the Federal Specifications 
Board of certain textile products 
used largely in the several Govern- 
ment departments and purchased on 


the open market. The committee 
consists of Harry L. Bailey, of Bos- 
ton, chairman; Arthur T. Bradlee, 


Boston: Walter H. Bradley, from the 
National Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation: also W. D. Anderson, Ma- 
con. Ga.: Howard Baetier, Balti- 
more; Wm. B. Hodge, Charlotte, 
from the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association; Russell T. Fish- 
er, of the Nationa! Association, com- 
mittee secretary 

Last fall, at the call of the chair- 
man, three members of this com- 
mittee met in Washington, together 
with representatives of the Bureau 
of Standards, War Department, 
Navy Department, and the vice- 
chairman and secretary of the Gen- 
eral Specifications Board. 

At this meeting there 
sented a most carefully prepared 
abstract covering all the textile re- 
quirements of the various Govern- 
ment departments, including the 
War Department, the Navy Depart- 
ment, Postoffice Department, Marine 
Department, Department of Indian 
Affairs, Department of General Sup- 
plies, Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, and others, it having been 
the endeavor to make this list as 
complete possible, Covering all 
the requirements of the various 
Government departments. 


was pre- 


as 


These specifications -were tabu- 
lated closely into 24 pages, under 
approximately #33 classifications, 
such as drills, duck, hosiery, mus- 
lin, sheeting, tablecloths, toweling, 
underwear, etc., most of these class- 


ifications being sub-divided into in- 


dividual constructions, for instance, 
the classification of duck alone re- 
quiring 188 sub-divisions for the 
various constructions to fulfill the 
present requirements of all the dif- 
ferent departments ‘using same. 
At this meeting, your committee, 


with the other members, considered 
each of these classifications individ- 
ually, with the idea of taking them 
up singly or in groups from time to 
time in the future, in the endeavor 
to cut out, so far as possible, a large 
number of constructions which dif- 
fered very slightly from each other. 
This being accomplished, it is the 
idea to submit the specifications 
covering these groups to the leading 
manufacturers in both the National 
and American Associations for their 
suggestions as to simplification 
betterment. 

The idea underlying the entire 
procedure being a reduction in the 
excessive number of slightly differ- 
ent constructions, more practical 


oT 


specifications and simplified meth- 
ods of testing. 

In these various Government de- 
partments all rely on the Bureau of 
Standards of the Department of 
Commerce to O. K. their purchases 
quality and fulfillment of 
specifications. It is naturally of in- 
terest and advantage for cotton 
manufacturers to co-operate closely 
for the advancement of the general 
interests of our industry 

It is the 
committee 


as to 


hope of 
that the members will 
appreciate the task of confronting 
the’ Bureau of Standards in this 
huge undertaking, and assist when- 
ever called upon to offer suggestions 
slong the lines that individually you 
familiar with. 

Careful study of the Bureau ol! 
Standards purpose clearly indicates 
that they are striving to the best of 
their ability to obtain vital infor- 
mation bearing on the viewpoint of 
the manufacturer of textiles. 

Mr. MeGowan, chief of the textile 
division of the Bureau of Standards, 
recently told me that in formulating 
textile specifications tor Govern- 
ment use, frequently these specifi- 
cations are also used by large com- 
mercial concerns, and at times be- 
come commercial standards. for 
instance, in the case of Manila rope, 
the large percentage of this is man- 
ufactured sold complying 
with United States Government 
specifications. There will probably 
be an increasing tendency for sim- 
plified Government specifications to 
hecome commercial standards, and 
it is, therefore, of increasing impor- 


earnest yvour 


are most 


as 


tance that the commercial viewpoint ° 


which is so thoroughly understood 
by the manufacturers, be thorough- 


ly considered in the formulation, 
Also. 
While the general policy of the 


Federal Specifications Board is such 
that commercial materials are used 
wherever practicable, yel there 1s 
no question but what in certain of 


these materials a more thorough 
study of their physical properties 
in relation to their use will sugges! 


mprovements in their construction. 
This will undoubtedly be helpful to 


both manufaeturer and consumer. 
Since the Government is one of 
the largest users of these textile 


materials which we are considering, 
it will be possible through the co- 
o, eration of the representatives of 
the various Government depart- 
ments to consider these problems 
from the consumers viewpoint. 
Further, the fact that the Bureau 
of Standards, acting in a neutral 
capacity, has the means of collect- 
ing and making use of the ideas and 
information gained from both the 
consumers requirements and the 
ubility of the manufacturer to pro- 
jduce these constructions, most sat- 
sfactorily to himself, will result in 
bringing the consumer and manu- 
facturer together in a most practical 
manner. 
Continued on Page 50) 


SPINNING RING. 
room since the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
The greatest improvement entering the Spinning 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. L. 


31 ~W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Guaranteed Textile Brushes 


‘NERKINS 


RACTICAL 
BRUSH, 


ATLANTA BRUSH COMPANY 


No matter what sort of a 
brush you buy from us, all 


you need know is that it is 


GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY-- 


That’s the fairest way we 


know of to do business. 


ATLANTA BRUSH CO. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


| ATLANTA 
BRUSH! 


A 


attended the 
convention of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association at At- 
lantic City were the following: 
\lexander, B. Crompton 

Knowles Works, 

N. 
\mory, 


who 


Amone those 


Charlotte, 


5. 
Loom 
Robert, Amory, Brown & 
Co. Boston. Mass. 

\(nderson, J. M.. Hicks & Williams, 

New York City. 
\nderson, W. 

Boston, Mass. 
Armstrong, William, 

Machine Co., Pawtucket, 
\rrington, John W., Union 

ery, (;reenville. 

\rters, J. E. Kennedy Yarn Co., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


B.. Barber-Colman, 
Fales & Jenks 

Bleach- 


Ashworth, George R. Ashworth 

Bros.. Inc. Fall River. Mass. 

Ashworth, Henry, Ashworth Bros., 
Inc., Fall River, Mass. 


tabecoeck. F. L.. Editor. Fibre & Fab- 


ric. Cambridge, Mass. 

Baggett. L. Ds Robinson & Baggett, 
Charlotte, N. 

tailey, Henry P., Joshua L. Baily 
Co. New York City 

Bannon, John F., Defiance Bleach- 
ery, Barrowsville, Mass. 

Barish, M.. Barish Mfg. Co. New 
York City. 

Barker. H. R.. O. S. Hawes & Bro., 
Fall River, Mass. 

Barnett, A. Old Dominion Steam- 


ship Co., New York City. 


Battle, Hyman kL. Rocky Mount 
Mill, Rocky Mount, N. C. 

seattie, S. Marshall, Piedmont Mfg. 
Co., Greenville, S. CG. 

Beattie, W. E.. Greenville, S. C. 

Beattie, Wm. H., Victor-Monaghan 
Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Bell, George C., J. H. Mayes Co., 


Charlotte, N. . 


sjennett, E. Howard, American Wool 
& Cotton Reporter, Boston, Mass. 

Bedwell, C. B., F. W. Lafrentz & 
Co., Atlanta, Ga 

flalock, U. B.. N. C. Cotton Grow- 
ers Corp., Raleigh, N. C. 

Bliss, Fabian & Co., 32 Thomas St., 
New York City. 

Blythe, Riehard H., R. A. Blythe, 


Inc., Philadelphia; Pa. 


Bowe, Robert F., Hunter Mfg. and 
Com. Co., New York City. 

Brooks, Elwood W., Joshua L. Bally 
& Co., New York City. 


Brower, E. N., Rocky Mount 
Inc., Rocky Mount, N. C. 
Brown, T. Wister 3rd, Schell, Long- 
streth & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
irvan, E. D., Tubize Artificial Silk 
Co., New York City. 

Bryan, M. M., The Jefferson 
Jefferson, Ga. 

Buck, R. Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 

Bunch, F. B., Statesville Cotton Mill, 
Statesville, N. C., 


Mills, 


Mills, 


Bum, T. B., Rocky Mount Mills, 
Rocky Mount, N. C., 

Buscher, Geo. C. Paulson, Link- 
roum & Co., New York City. 

Butler, J. M.. St. Pauls Cotton Mill 
Co., St. Pauls, N. C. 


Butterworth. J. Ebert... H. W. Butter- 
worth & Sons Co... Greenville, S. 
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Mills, Alexander Eecles 


N. C. 


R.. 
Co., Charlotte, 


Doughtie, 
& 


Callaway, Ely R., Callaway 
Inc... New York City. 


Callaway, Holt F., Guaranty Trust Dow, George K., Ridley Watts & Co., 
Co., New York City. New York City. 

Callon, U. J. J. P. Stevens & Co., Draper, George O., Hopedale Mfg. 
New York City. Co., Milford, Mass. 

Campbell, L. W., Eclipse Textile Draper, A. V., Manufacturers Rec- 


ord, Baltimore, Md. 
Draper, B. H. Bristow, Draper Corp., 
Hopedale, Mass. 


Devices, Elmira, N. Y. 
Cannon. M. L.. Cabarrus Cotton Mills, 
Kannapolis, N. ©. 


Carter. A. B. Southern Textile Dumbell, H. M., Jr., Geo. H. McFad- 
Association. Gastonia. N. C. den & Bro., Charlotte, N. C. 

Carter, George N. IL. B. Williams Durham, Plato, Armstrong Group 
& Sons. Dover, N. H. Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 

Catheart. Dr. W. R. Corn Products Dwelle, E. C.. Chadwick-Hoskins 
Refining Co., New York City. Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Causey, C. W., Pomona Mills, Greens- Eddy, Jesse P., Providence, R. L 
boro, N. Edwards, W. F., U. S. Testing Co., 

Chase, F. L., F. A. Chase & Uo., Inc., New York City. 


Kgelthoff, Geo. T.. Tatum. Pinkham 
Wilson & Bradbury, & Greey, New York City. 


Kley, B. C., Cliffside Mills, Cliffside, 


Providence, R. 
thild, Chas. 
Inc., Phildelphia, Pa. 


Church, M. L., Catlin & Co., Char- Se 
lotte, Erhard, E. The Stafford Co., 
Clapper, D. M. Franklin, D’Olier Boston, Mass. 


& Co., Phildelphia, Pa. Erhard, George P., The Stafford Co., 


Clark. David.’ Southern § Textile Boston, Mass. 
Bulletin. Charlotte, N. C. krwin, W. A. The Erwin Cotton 
Cohn, Sidney, Industrial Yarn Corp.., Mills Co.. West Durham, N. C. 


New York City. Entwistle, Geo. P., Pee Dee Mfg. Co. 


Cole, M. B. Rockingham, N. C. and Entwistle Mfg. Co., Rocking- 
Coley, R. H. St. Pauls Cotton Mills ham, N. C. 

Co., St. Pauls, N. C. Erlanger, Milton S., Erlanger Cotton 
Collins, John R., Hubbard Bros. Mills Co., New York City. 

Co., New York City. Kverett, Henry C., Jr.. Winnsboro 
Cone, Bernard M., Proximity Man- Mills, Winnsboro, 8. C. 

ufacturing Co., Greensboro, N. C.. Fant, J. Roy, Monarch Mills, Lock- 
Connor, T. E., Foster Machine Co.. hart, S. C. 

Westfield. Mass. lgirtey, A. M., Scotland Cotton Mills, 


Laurinburg, N. C. 
Farquhar, J.  E., 
Crump & Co., Greenville, 8. 


Conway, John F., 45 E. 17th St. .New 
York City. 


Cooke, Fred J., 8S. A. L. Ry., Boston, 


Weatherford, 


Vass. Fisher, C. W., Textile World, Phil- 
Cooper, S. P., Henderson & Har- adeiphia, Pa. 

riett Cotton Mills. Henderson. N. Fitzgerald, H. R., Riverside & Dan 

Cc River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va. 
Cooper, D. Y.. Henderson & Har- Fletcher, Frederick A., Boott Mills, 

riett Cotton Mills, Henderson, N. Lowell, Mass. 

Cc Florsheim, Harry A., Gray-Separk 
Connington, J. H., Albert Irvins Croll, Mills, New York City. 


Floyd, W. A., Victor-Monaghan Co,, 
Greenville, S. C. 
Forrest, W. Wendel, 


Phildelphia, Pa. 
xttrell, B. Parks-Cramer 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Forrest Bros.. 


Cramer, Stuart W., Charlotte, N. ©. _ Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cullen, H. B., First National Bank, Forrester, Geo. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Richmond. Va. Forster, F. E., Draper Corp., Atlanta, 

Dabbs, John L., DuPont Co. Char- — “4. 


Fortson, S. A.,, 
Augusta, Ga. 

Fox, Chas. J., Steel Heddle Mfg. Go.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Freitag, Robert J., Steel Heddle Mfg. 
Co., Philadelphia. Pa. 

Gage, Homer, Jr. Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester. 
Mass. 

Gamewell, Jeo M., Erlanger 
Mills Co., Lexington, N. C. 

Gardiner, E. P., Boston & Albany R. 
R., Boston, Mass. 


lotte. Enterprise Mfg. 

Dall, Whitney, Ridley Watts & Co., 
New York City. 

Dalton, R. L, Whitin 
Works, Charlotte, N. C. 

Daniel, Dr. D. W., Clemson College, 

Darby, M. W., Cherry Cotton Mills, 
Florence, Ala. 

Davis, Rogers W., 
Shops, Charlotte, N. C. 

Davison, Elmer H., Davison 
lishing Co., New York City. 


Machine 


Saco-Lowell Cotton 


Pub- 


Detwiler, Harvey A., Valvoline Oji| Gardner, James P.. Hanover National 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Bank. New York City. 

Dickinson, Arthur R., Lancaster Garrett, 8S. H., Erwin Yarn Agency, 
Mills, Clinton, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dickson, L. C.. Stevens Yarn Go. Gayle, Walter W.. Saco-Lowell 
Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Shops, Greenville, 8. C. 

Dilling, W. S., Dilling Cotton Mills, Geil, John Wm., Turner Halsey Go.., 
Kings Mountain, N. C. New York City. 


Dixon, Fred M., Dixon Lubricating Gebbardt, Christian E., U. 


Saddle Co., Bristol, R. 


5S. Fin- 


ishing Co., New York City. 


Thursday, May 29, 1924. 


Among Present 


Gilliland, C. L., Aberfoyle Mfg. Co.., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Glenn, P. E., Exposition Cotton Mill, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Goff, Albert H., Textile Finishing 
Machinery Co., Providence, R. I. 
Goldey. F. K., Jas. F. White & Co., 

Inc... New York City. 
Goodman, R. W., Tifton 
Mills, Tifton, Ga. 


Cotton 


Gossett, B. B. Chadwick-Hoskins 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Gossett, J. P.. Williamston Mills, 
Williamston, 8S. C. 

Greenwood, Richard B.. Philadel- 
phia Cotton Yarn Co. Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Gregory, J. G. Elizabeth City Cot- 


ton Mills, Elizabeth City, N. €. 
(;suggenheimer, Clarence M., Cone 
Export & Com. Co. New York 
City. 
Hadley, Edwin, Wm. Whitin Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Haire, Andrew J., Textiles, New 


York City. 

Hale, Thomas, New York Cotton Ex- 
change, New York City. 

Hamrick, Dr. W. C., Limestone Mills, 
Gaffney, S. C. 


Hanna, Jno. 225 4th Ave. New York 
City. 
Harris, Arthur W.. Atlanta Harness 


& Reed Mfg. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Harris, Geo. S., Exposition Mills, At- 
lanta, Ga. 
Harty, F. R.. New York City. 
Haynes, Chas. H., Cliffside 
Cliffside, N. C. 


Mills, 


Herx, Chas. O., Herx & Eddy, New 
York City. 

Hill, J. H.. Steel Heddle Mfg. Go.., 
Providence, R. I. 

Hodge, Wm. B., Parks-Cramer Co.., 


Charlotte, N. C. 

Hook, E. B., Jr., Lockwood, Greene 
& Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Hopkins, J. D., Textile Banding Co.., 
New York City. 

Horner, Jack W., Jos. Sykes Bros., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Horning, R. B.. General Electric Go 
Charlotte, N. CG. 

Horsley, J. H.. West Point Mfg. Go.., 
West Point, Ga. 

Howard, Edwin, Mason Machine 
Works Go. Greenville, S. C. 

Howe, Dudley R., Lockwood, Greene 
& Co., Boston, Mass. 


Howe, Frederic W., Crompten & 
Knowles Loom Works, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Huffines, R. L. Rockfish Mills. 
Rocky Mount, N. C. 


Humphreys, Arthur, New York City. 

Hutchison, €. E., American Yarn 

& Processing Co.,. Mount Holly, 
N. C. 

Hutchison, C. E., Jr.. American Yarn 
& Processing Co. Mount Holly, 
N. 

Inge, Jno. C., Jr., Neuss Hesslein & 

Inc., New York City. 

Isaacs, C. G., Textile Division, U. 
Dept. of Commerce, Washington, 
D. 


S. 


Jackson, N. Baxter, Chemical  Na- 
tional Bank, New York City. 
Jalek, J. P.. Du Pont Co., Wilming- 


ton, Del. 
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Jamieson, ~Philip S., J. B. Jamieson 

Boston, Mass. 

Jennings, David, J. P. Stevens & Co., 
New York City. 

Jewell, D. A.. Jr. Crystal Springs 
Bleachery Co., Chickamauga, Ga. 
Jewett, T. R., Jewett Silk Corp., New 

York City. 

Johnson. Norman H., Sou. Whole- 
sale Dry Goods Assn., Richmond, 
Va. 

Johnson, Wills E., Consolidated Tex- 
tile Corp., Lynchburg, Va. 

Jones, Allen, Martel Mills, New York 


City. 

Jones. A.-H. Geo. H. MeFadden & 
Bro., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jones. Chester N.. Old Dominion 35. 


S. Co.. New York City. 

Kaiser, Geo. M., The Tropical Prod- 
ucts Co.. Baltimore, Md. 

Kale, J. Edward, Hall-Kale Mig. CO.., 
Lineolnton, N. C. 


Kaufman, John F., Steele Heddle 
Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Keen, Henry &S., Catlin & Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Kennett, J. M.. Mooresville Cotton 
Mills, Mooresville, N. C. 

King, Irvin, Stephen M. Weld & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Kirby, H. W., Cowpens, 8. C. 

Lamport, S. C.. The Lamport 
New York City. 

Langley, W. C. 
Langley, S. C. 

Law, John A., Saxon Mills, Spartan- 
burg, S. ©. 

Lawson, W. E., Journal 
merce, New York City. 

Lee, William, J. H. Mayes Co., Char- 
lotte, N. 

Leonard, Geo. E., 
New York City. 

Lewis, K. P.. The Erwin Cotton Mills 
Co., West Durham, N. C. 

Lewis, O. S., Baltimore & Ohio R. R., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Langley Group, 


of Com- 


Langley Group, 


Ligon, R. E.. Gluck and Equinox 
Mills, Anderson, 3. .C. 
Lineberger, B. C., Lineberger Bros.., 


Lincolnton, N. CG. 
Linkroum. Leonard UC. 
Linkroum «& Inc.. 


Paulson, 
New York 


City. 
Little, €. S., Lincoln and Laboratory 
Mills, Lincolnton, N. C 


London, W. L., J. M. Odell Mfg. Co., 
Pittsboro, N. C. 
Long, Alex. Aragon 
Rock Hill, S. C. 
Long, Alex, Jr., Arcade Cotton Mills, 
Rock Hill, S. C. 
Long, J. A., Roxboro 

Roxboro, N. C. 
Lowe, R. B., Delta Land Co., Fiteh- 
burg, Mass. 
Lownsbury, W. H., H. 
worth & Sons Co., 
Pa. 
Lucas, E. R., Baldwin Cotton Mills, 
Chester, S. UC. 
Lumas, H. C., Fales & Jenks 
chine Co., Pawtucket, R. L. 
Lyon, Walter, New York City. 
MacKay, A. 8., Fairchild Co., Daily 
News Record, New York City. 
MacRae. Lawrence, N. C. Cotton 
Growers Cooperative Assn., Ral- 
eigh, 
McCausland, R. E., 
Go., Rockford, Hl. 


McCrudder, James P., 


Cotton Mills, 


Cotton Mills, 


W. Butter- 
Philadelphia, 


Ma- 


Barber-Colman 


Aberfoyle 


Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
McFadden, 
phia, Pa. 
MeLellan, A. W., New Orleans, La. 


M. Barclay, Philadel- 
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McMurray, A. W., Double 
Mfg. Co., Shelby, N. C. 

Mackay, Thos. D., New York City. 

Malone, Lott B., Catlin & Co., 
York City. 

Marchant, T. M., Victor-Monaghan 
Co., Greenville, S. ©. 

Marsh, Howard L., Callway 
Inc., New York City. 

Martin, E. E. L, Renfrew 
New York City. 


Mig. Co., 


Martin, Fay H.. Woonsocket Ma- 
chine & Press UCo., Woonsocket, 
R. 

Mason. Clarence E., 437 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Massey. William A., Seaboard Ajr 


Line Ry., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mauldin, R. M., Saco-Lowell Shops, 
Boston, Mass. 

Mayer, H. G., Charlotte, N. W. 

Mayes, J. H., Charlotte, N. C. 

Mayor, William H., General 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Meister, A. J., Journal of Commerce, 
New York City. 

Merrell, E. L., Pepperell 
Biddeford, Me. 

Meyers, Milton M., Clarence L. Mey- 
ers, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mincher, Winthrope, Franklin 
Olier & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mitchell, Jno. J.. James E. Mitchell 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Elec. 


Co., 


Mitchell, R. P., Martel Mills, New 
York City. 

Mitchell, R. B., Plowman Yarn 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mooney, W. M., Chemical National 
Bank, New York City. . 

Moore, J. A. Patterson Mills, Roa- 


noke Rapids, N. C. 
Moore. J. E.. Grasselli Chemical Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Moore, James R., Grant Yarn Co., 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Morgan, James H., Jr., American 


Spinning Co., Greenville, 3S. C. 


Muller, L. P.. L. P. Muller & UCo., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Muller, Eugene, L. P. Muller & Co., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

Murray, D. R., Erwin Yarn Agency. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Nagle, Frank L., 
Boston, Mass. 

Neaves, Frederick E., Davison Pub- 
lishing Co., New York City. 

Nelson, J. L., Jr:, Lenoir 
Mills, Lenoir, N. C. 

Norris, Lindsay, The Ballinger UCo., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

North, Frank G., Arnold, Hoffman 
& Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Nowill, Walter H., Jamieson Textile 
& Commission Corp., New York 
City. 

Odell, A. G,, 
cord, N. C. 

Odell, Ralph M., Kerr Bleachery, 
Concord, N. C, 

O'Hara, William D., Philadelphia 
Cotton Yarn Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Orbis, Homer W., Orbis Bros. & Co.., 
New York City. 

Outen, W. E., Alexander Sprunt & 
Son, Charlotte, N. C. 

Palmer, John G., U. 8. Gutta Percha 
Paint Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Partridge, P. H., Lesser-Goldman 
Cotton Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Patterson, E. V., National Aniline & 
Chemical Co., New York City. 

Payne, Henry M., American Mining 
Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Peabody, D. W., General Elec. Co.., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Textile World, 


Cotton 


Kerr Bleachery, Con- 


Shoals 


New 


Mills, 


Pease. J. N.. Lockwood, Greene & 
Co.. Charlotte, N. C. 

Pennal, E. C.. James T. White Co., 
New York City. 

Peterson, D. A., Barber-Colman Co., 
Rockford, Ul. 

Phetteplace, B. S., Southern Frank- 
lin Process Co... Greenville, S. C. 


Philip, Robert W., Cotton, Atlanta, 
(7A. 

Pickard, W. B., Indian Head Mills, 
Cordova, Ala. 

Pierce, A. H., Grasselli Chemical 


Co., New York City. 
Pitts, L. D., Industrial 
Rock Hill, S. C. 
Plonk, J. C., Hiekory, N. C. 
Plowman, C. M., Plowman Yarn UCo., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pollock, Robert W., Stewart 
Cotton Co., Charlote, N. C. 
Pomeroy, J. D., Alexander Sprunt & 
Sons, Charlotte, N. C. 


Cotton Mill. 


Bros. 


Porcher, William H. Whitin Ma- 
chine Works, Charlotte, N. C. 
Pratt. W. B., Joseph Sykes Bros., 


Charlotte, N. C. 

Price, Theo. H.. Commerce and Fi- 
nance, New York City. 

Protto, C.. Du Pont Co., Wilmington, 
Del, 

Quantz, A. T., Glenn-Lowry 
Co., Whitmire, 8. C. 

Rakestraw, Fred A. Hyde-Rake- 
straw Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ramseur, R., Courtenay Mfg. 
Newry, 3. C. 

Rankin, W. T., 
nia. N. GC. 

Rankin, W. T., Jr. 
Gastonia, N. C. 

Ray, R. R.. MeAden Mills, MeAden- 
ville, N. C. 

Rees, Kelly, Elk Cotton Mills, Fay- 
etteville, Tenn. 

Reeves, R. E.. Hunter Mfg. & Com. 
Co., New York City. 
Reinhardt, R. S., Jr., Elm Grove 
Cotton Mills, Lineolnton, N. C. 
Rennie, T. H. Avondale Mills, Pell 
City, Ala. 

Reynolds, William, 
lanta, Ga. 

Richardson, E. R., H. & B. American 
Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. L. 

Riemer, Harry, Daily News Record, 
New York City. 

Robert, L. W., Jr.. Robert & Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Robinson, Jno. L., Jno. L. 
& Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Rockwell, Foster, Bankers 
Co., New York City. 


Mig. 


Co.., 
Osceloa Mill, Gasto- 


Osceloa Mill, 


Texas Co. At- 


Robinson 


Trust 


Rooke, William J., Cotton, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Rousmanier, John E.. New York 
City. 


Roweroft, Samuel, Cotton Products 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rusden, E. A., Textile Finishing Ma- 
chinery Co., Providence, R. I. 
Ryland, S. P., First National Bank, 

Richmond, Va. 
Sails, F.. Hopedale Mfg. Co., Green- 
ville, 8. C, 


Sanford, Gardner, Boston News 
Boston, Mass. 
Schell, Charles F., Schell, Long- 


streth & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Schroder, E. M. G., National Aniline 
& Chem, Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Schwerettle, H. G.. Glove Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Separk, J. H., Gastonia, N. C. 
Shaen, Robert H., Frank W. Winne 
& Son, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Shaw. John B., Cotton, Atlanta, Ga. 
Shore. W. Frank, Fall River, Mass. 


Sirrine, Wm. G., Sou. Textile Expo- 
sition, Greenville, 

Smith, Albert G., Corn Products Re- 
fining Co., Greenville, S. ©. 

Smith, A. W., Brandon Mills, Green- 
ville, S. C. 

Smith, Hampton, Steel Heddle Mfg. 

Greenville, S. 

Smyth, Capt. E. A., Greenville, 5S. ©. 

Spencer, John H., Barber-Colman 


Co.. Greenville, S. C. 
Spencer, Antonio, U. S. Ring Trav- 
eler Co., Providence, KR. 


Spofford, Geo. E., Langléy, 3S. C. 
Stone, Wm. H., Manufacturers Kec- 
ord, Baltimore, Md. 
Stackhouse, W., Marion 

Marion, 3. U. 
Steel, Phil A.. Mauney-Steel UCo., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stevens, Robert T., J. P. 
Co., New York City. 


Vite 


stevens 


Stevens, J. P.. J. P. Stevens & UCo., 
New York City. 
Stevens, J. P., Jr., Plaintield, N. J. 


Stimpson, W. LL, Draper Corp., Hope- 
dale, Mass. 

Stockmeyer, U. F.. Weatherford, 
Crump & Co., New Orleans, La. 


Stowe, Geo. W., Crescent Spinning 
Co.. Belmont, N. C. 
Stowe, R. L., Belmont, N. C. 


Strang. James, Saco-Lowell 
Boston, Mass. 

Street, John F., John F. 
Co., Providence, R. L. 

Strowd, W. F.. Buck 
Mills, Siluria, Ola. 

Sullivan, J. E., Catlin & Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

Sullivan, James 
York City. 

Sullivan. J. L. Central Yarn Co.. 
New Haven, Conn. 

Sullivan, Robert W., Anderson, 3S. C. 

Sumner, Geo. W., Mollohan Mfg. Co., 
Newberry, S. C. 

Summersby, Geo. W., Amory, Brown 
& Co. Boston, Mass. 

Swift, E. Kent, Whitin Machme 
Works, Whitinsville, Mass. 


Shops, 
Street «& 
Creek 


Cotton 


D>. Textiles, New 


Swift, Edward W.. Muscogee Mfg. 
Co., Columbus, Ga. 

Talbor, Ernest H., Associated Press, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

Tea, K P. T., Smith-Hogg & Co., 
New York City. 

Thomas, L. B.. Merchants Nationa! 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 

Thompson, R. L., Geo. H. McFadden 


& Bros., New York City. 
Thorpe, J. Henry, U. 8S. Bobbin & 
Shuttle, Providence, R. L. 


Tillinghast, Chas. F., Textile Fin- 
ishing Machinery Co., Providence, 

Topp, Rober, National Bank of 
Commerce, New York City. 

Towser, John. Arcadia Mills, Rock- 
ledge, Fla. 

Towne, Joseph, General Elec. Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tracey, John N., Riddle Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Turnbull, Henry P., Hanover Na- 


tional Bank, New York City. 
Turner, Spencer, Turner-Halsey 
Co., New York City. 
Tyson, Edward E., Atlantic City, N. 
J. 
Valentine, J. W.., 
New York City. 
Verdery, H. P., Harris, Irby & Voie, 
Greenville, S. C, 
Continued on Page 
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Meeting 


THE Spartanburg meeting of the 

Weavers’ Division of the Southern 
Textile Association was called to 
order at ten o'clock on May 16, by 
chairman W. H. Gibson, Jr. who ex- 
planed that the object of the meet- 
ing was to get information relative 
phases of the starch 
question, 

He introduced Dr. W. R. Catheart 
who made an interesting talk re- 
lative to starches. Dr. Catheart 
stated that he wanted to make his 
talk in language that could be under- 
stood by the man who was not ex 
pemenced in chemistry. The fol- 
lowing are extracts from the re- 
marks of Dr. Catheart: 

The manufacture of corn starch 
Is essentially an American industry. 
We are the producers of corn, and 
naturally that is the crude mater- 
lally we generally used. So. when 
corn starch was produced, the man- 
ulacturers were looking around for 
outlets for their products, and then 
it became their job to get the users 
of such materials in the textile in- 
dustry to “please try corn starch.” 
Well, when corn starch wads first 
offered to the trade, it was known 
only in the crudest form, the so- 
called pearl starch, which represents 
the first step of starch-making in 
the manufacture of corn starch 
That was offered and used. to ad Cer- 
lain extent, but it was soon found 
that the pearl starch did not have 
all the properties that starch ought 
!o have to give satisfaction and re- 
sults to the textile industry. There- 
lore the manufacturers of corn 
starch set about to improve the pro- 
duction, to bring it more in line 
with the requirements of the tex- 
tile industry; and, without going 
loo much in detail, these efforts we 
call today thin-boiling corn starch 
and, after the manufacturing pro- 
cesses had heen worked out and 
their properties determined — they 
were offered to the textile industry, 
in Which they have gradually be- 
come more and more popular. 

\ moditied corn starch is a starch 
which has in itS processes of man- 
ufacture undergone a treatment that 


changes the many characteristies of 


the finished product. Briefly, that 
modification is as follows: Starch. 
when treated with acid, undergoes 
changes; and if the treatment is 
carried on under proper conditions, 
this change goes on until the starch 
is turned into sugar, finally, and is 


no longer starch. That process is 
called hydrolosis. It is the same 
process which takes place in the 


human body in digesting food. 
Whenever you eat any foods con- 
taining starch, that starch must be 
hydrolized by the digestive juices 
before it can be dissolved, and in 
that process it is changed into su- 
gar, and that is what you get if you 
allow the process of hydrolosis to 
reach its full completion. 

Now, hydrolosis is a technical and 
chemical term, which simply means 
the change that takes place in a 
Starch when it is changed from 


starch to sugar and when I say 
sugar I don’t mean cane sugar but 
I mean sugar as a class name. If 
that process is controlled and ar- 
rested in its incipient stages, that 
is, 1f you allow the process of hy- 
drolosis to be just started and stop- 
ped, then you get a product which 
is Slill starch, but starch with dif- 
ferent properties from those that 
the starch had before this process 
was used. The point at which that 
process 1s stopped, at which the 
hydrolosis is arrested, will deter- 
mine the property of the starch, you 
are going to get. That results in 
the formation of the so-called modi- 
fied or thin-boiling starch. 

In the early stages of 
making, when this modification 
process was arrested at different 
points, and the starches produced 
at these different stages were boiled 
down and made into a paste of 
equal strength—by that I mean us- 
ing the same quantity of water. and 
the same weight of starch, boiling 
lor the same length ‘of time, with- 
out any addition due to .condensa- 
lion, or without any loss of water 
duet to evaporation—it was found 
that the paste thus obtained was 
very different in character, and 
quite different from the paste ob- 
tained from equal amounts of starch 
and water when an unmodified or 
pearl starch was used. The princi- 
pal difference was that these pastes 
were thinner than the pastes formed 
by the ordinary unmodified starch. 
and those starches were then called 
thin-boiling starches. 


starch- 


It was necessary to devise some 
method by which these modified 
starches could be standardized, so 
that you would know what you were 
talking about when you spoke of a 
thin-boiling starch. Before the thin- 
boiling starches were developed, it 
was important to emphasize the 
thickness of the starch paste. The 
starch was good or bad according to 
how thick the paste was that was 
made from that starch; and in order 
io use a rather “high-brow” term. 
technical term, instead of 
speaking about the thickness of the 
starch paste, it was fashionable to 
lalk about the viscosity of the 
starch paste; and when the _ thin- 
boiling starch came into use. it be- 
came Important to put emphasis on 
the thinness of the starch paste and 
lo get a material that would express 
that according to viscosity, so the 
term tluidity was selected. 


some 


There is absolutely no difference 
between fluidity and viscosity as 
terms. They are just different ways 
of expressing the same thing. Flu- 
idity and viscosity are only indi- 
rectly connected with adhesiveness. 
You can have a very highly viscous 
process and have no adhesiveness at 
all. You know you have lubricating 
Olls that are highly viscous which 
have no adhesiveness at all. You 
have highly fluid products like alco- 
hol or ether. They have absolutely 
no adhesive properties. There has 
recently been considerable confu- 


sion about that. Viscosity and flu- 
idity are simply reciprocal terms. A 
high viscosity means a low fluidity 
and a low viscosity means a high 
fluidity. 

We have had to establish a rule 
lo which everything should be re- 
ferred, and that is what we did in 
connection with fluidity standards. 
We now have that standard fixed 
and preserved, and any starch can 
be measured and referred to that 
standard, and you will all know 
what degree of fluidity you get. For 
the practical purposes of the textile 
manufacturer, certain stages of flu- 
idity will be selected. Any one or 
any number of them are theoreti- 
cally possible; but certain stages of 
fluidity have been selected as espe- 
cially adapted to textile purposes, 
and that is why you hear so much 
about 20-fluidity or 40-fluidity, or 
0i-fluidity, and they all refer to the 
inaster- instrument. It doesn’t make 
any difference to any user of a 
starch, whether that starch is called 
a 20-fluidity or a 45-fluidity or a 
60-fluidity. All that he is interested 
in Is being certain that. having 
made his selection of fluidity, he 
aiways gets that satisfactory de- 
gree, no matter whether it is called 
125 or 75 or what not. 

I have told you something about 
what might be called- the rough 
mechanics of starch, but there is a 
great deal more to fluidity deter- 
mination than I have described. The 
amount of starch used has ‘to be 
weighed accurately, with due con- 
sideration to moisture, on a chemi- 
cal balanee. You have to be certain 
that the samples used are uniform. 
The paste has to be made with abso- 
lute accuracy, as to concentration 
and stirring of the loose paste when 
being mixed. This has to be done 
with absolute accuracy as to the 
number of revolutions. 

The temperature has to be con- 
trolled within a tenth of a degree. 
and the times of stirring. standing 
and flow, have to be determined 
with a stop-watch to the fraction 
of a second; when you observe al! 
these precautions you will get some 
concordant results, if you use the 
same instrument or compare it with 
the same instrument: but that is 
where the difficulty comes: in. and 
that is why I always lay stress upon 
the user of starch not making his 
own fluidity determination. 
asked, “Why is it 
that there is such a wide variation 
between thin-boiling starches that 
come from different sources? They 
have different standards. They are 
fairly close together, but it is diffi- 
cult to get two laboratories in the 
sume organization to get concordant 
results, simply because, as soon as 
you get two different chemists 
working on the same problem. each 
one will think he wants to do it a 
little better than he has been told. 
[t isn’t a question of whether one 
method is better or not. They want 
always to be exactly the same. That 
s the answer, and it doesn’t make 


someone has 


any difference to the man who is 
using the starch what they eall it. 
If he has selected the type of starch 
which gives him the better result 
for his condition, his only interest 
fies in getting that same grade with 
the same properties in every ship- 
ment that he receives: and when he 
doesn't get it, he ought to kick. and 
kick hard, and insist upon getting 
it. 

The remarks of Dr. Cathcart rela- 
live to the standardized or master 
instrument for the determination of 
fluidity was the subject of much 
discussion, especially, his statement 
that other instruments could be giv- 
en relative to standardization by 


being compared with the master 
instrument. 
J.°A. Chapman, Jr., wanted to 


know if all instruments used could 
not be checked against the master 
instrument at the Bureau of Stand-— 
ards, but Dr. Catheart was of the 
opinion that even though the stand- 
ard instrument was used, the meth- 
od of testing the fluidity 
have a considerable effect upon the 
result. 

W. H. Gibson, Jr., stated that 
there should be method of 
standardization because at the pres- 
ent time one concern could put out 
10-fluidity starch and another a 20- 
fluidity starch and both of them be 
identically the same thing. 

Dr. Cathcart stated the best thing 
to do when changing starches was 
lo send a sample of the starch, being 
used, and the firm from whom you 
were making the purchase could 
easily duplicate the fluidity. 

T. J. Digby stated that when a 
mill obtained the right fluidity they 
should stick to it. 


W. H. Gibson, Jr., stated that he 
had visited a North Garolina mill 
that was buying pure starch and 
converting it into thin boiling 
starch. He asked Dr. Catheart’s 
opinion of that. 

Dr. Catheart said that it was pos- 
sible to do, so, but that the same 
results could not be obtained each 


lime unless it was done by experts. : 


Dr. Cathcart went into a consider- 
able discussion of the term “capil- 
lary attraction.” 

“Capillary attraction is simply a 
lerm which has been applied to the 
behavior of liquid substaces. in con- 
lainers or tubes of very small diam- 
eters, that is, diameters which are 
so thin that they can be compared 
lo hair. That is where you get the 
word “capillary,” hair-like. The 
capillary tubes or capillary veins of 
circulation in the body all get their 
names because tubes and veins are 
very small and hair-like. If you 
have a glass of water and you put a 
giass tube with a very small hole 
into the water, and look at it. you 
will find the level of the water on 
the inside of that tube is higher 
than the level of the water on the 
outside of the tube. That level has 
been drawn up by capillary attrac- 
tion. 


‘Continued on Page 36) 
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Opening and Cleaning Cotton Preparatory to Pickers 


Note—This article as a part of the 


Better Equipment Campaign, was 
unavoidably omitted on May 22 
when the orther articles on Im- 
proved Opening Equipment, were 
published. 


HE proper opening of the cotton 
and the removal of sand, dirt 
and larger particles of leaf previous 
to the picking processes only in the 
last few years has received any se- 


rious attention or study from the 
cotton manufacturer or machinery 
builders. 


Previous to the last 
practically all the cotton 
this country opened raw 
from the bale by onto 


Iwenty years 
milis in 


the 


hand 


cotton 


By J. H. Windle, of the 


fore only the matted or thick por- 
tions of the cotton fed the 
width of the feed rolls was held and 
beaten by the beater. Obviously it 
made necessary three process pick- 
ing with three or more beaters to 
insure the smaller particles of cot- 
ton receiving any beating action 
whatever. 

The importation of Egyptian cot- 
ton in high density bales made nec- 
essary improved opening of the cot- 
ton from such bales, at which time 
bale openers of English make came 
into general use and later Crighton 
or vertical openers were introduced 
to further open and partially clean 
Egyptian eotton which equipment 
was found very desirable for 


across 


also 


Woonsocket Bale 


Opener with Stock 


Mixer attached equipped with standard 


fee 


floor or in a bin and fed the breaker 
pickers by lifting an armful of cot- 
ton at intervals into a high sided, 
lightly constructed hopper feeder, 
which in turn fed a constant amount 
of cotton to the feed rolls of the 
first beater in a matted and other- 
wise unprepared condition. There- 


apron. 


the cleaning of low grade American 
cotton, 

With the change from 8 to 30- 
cent cotton and the more general 
baling of American cotton in bales 
of high density, a demand for better 
opening and preparing of raw cotton 
was created, resulting in many types 


Woonsocket Vertical Opener, sectional view showin 
gridded pan, beater, perforated sheet metal grid an 


the encased spiral gear 


drive with self contained 


counter and pulley for open belt drive. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
of machines being offered to the 
mill man such as dust trunks in 
many forms, openers with finger 
beaters revolving at high speeds, 
the use of compressed air in va- 

rious form and exhaust openers. 
After careful study, experiment 


ing and exhaustive tests conducted 
in many mills by our -engineering 
department, the hopper bale break- 
er and vertical opener was found to 
be the only practical and desirable 
equipment of consistent value, but 
the advantages were not wholly 
satisfactory from the fact that the 
bale breaker fed large 
matted cotton in uneven quantity to 
the vertical opening, which ma- 
chine due to the heavy beater and 
its vertical position, was difficult to 


lubricate and to apply a_ simple 
drive. Furthermore, although the 
cotton was well opened and sepa- 


rated, a large percentage of the dirt 
and leaf was carried along with the 
cotton by the suction fan to the 
condenser to be later removed in 
the subsequent picking or carding 
processes. 

From actual the installation 
of vertical openers in tandem o! 
triphieate showed a decided reduc- 


fests 


tion of droppings at each process 
even though grid bars or screens 
with larger openings were employ- 
ed, and although good droppings 
with a reclaim value could not be 
avoided. 

To remove the dirt and save the 
good droppings the Woonsocke! 


horizontal cleaner was developed. 
This machine is located between the 
vertigal opener and condenser, 
making an equipment of opening 
room machinery consisting of ; 
bale breaker, vertical opener and a 
horizontal cleaner, the features of 
which are as follows: 

A bale breaker of 
tion with a heavy 
lattice, the 


rigid construe- 
upright spiked 


surtace of 


working 


pieces of 


which is on & reverse angle to the 
horizontal feed lattice, with an im 
proved stripping beater, thus pre- 
venting any large pieces of matted 


uneven quantits 
and vied 


cotton being fed 
iQ the vertical Opener, 


with our patent stock mixer and 
automatic controlled intermittent 
feed apron. 


Crighton vertical opener equip 
ped with ball throughout 
provided with grease packed hous 
ings, all of which are lubricated by 
means of grease cups the 
outside of the frame. The beater is 
driven through spiral gears | 
self-contained counter shaft driven 
by means of an ordindar’s belt 
The opener is furnished with 
a perforated metal grid, stationary 
or adjustable grid 

\ horizontal 


hearings 


located on 


a 


Oped 


darive. 


bars. 


cleaner with large 


cleaning area of pertorated sheet 
metal entirely surrounding a large 
porcupine beater, the steel blades 
of which are so arranged that the 
cotton passing from the iniet to the 
outlet is vibrated and caused to 
travel in a spiral against the per- 
forated grid the length of the ma 

chine. The frame 1s of heavy cast 
iron with a section of each half of 
the top hinged to form a door for 
cleaning or inspection and provided 
with automatic locking devices to 
prevent accidents. The beater bear- 


ings are ball bearing provided with 
packed removable 
panels level with the floor are pro- 
vided for the removal of droppings 

The following tests showing the 


housings. 


grease 


relative cleaning qualities were 
conducted in actual mill opening 
rooms operating under the usual 
conditions, the cotton being fed 
from the bales to the bale breakers 
as delivered from unheated store 
rooms adjoining the Opening roo. 
The grids and speeds are so ad- 
justed that the droppings from the 


Continued on Page 3&8 


Woonsocket New Type Horizontal Cleaner made accessible for cleaning 
or inspection and equipped with safety devices. 
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Resolutions b y American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


resolutions were 
American Cotton 
Assocration§$ at 


The following 
adopted by the 
Manufacturers 
lantic City: 
Southern Textile Machinery and 
Repair Parts Plants. 

Whereas, This 
annual convention in 
Va., May 17, 1923, 
lution endorsing the 1 
the establishment of ma- 
chinery building plants and repair 
parts plants in the South and pledg- 
ing its support to same, and 
Whereas, The continued develop- 
ment and diversification of the in- 
dustry in the South 


association, at its 
Richmond, 
adopted a 
movement for 
fextile 


demonstrates 


anew the increasing need of such 
plants in order that the industry 
may become tndependent and self- 


contamed, and 
Whereas, Some of the progressive 
and forward-looking textile machin- 


ery building corporations of the 
COUnLrY have expressed willing- 
ness-to erect such plants in the 
South, when business conditions 


warrant it. therefore be if 
Resolved, That this association. in 


convention assembled, this the 28th 


day of May, 1924, reiterates its po- 
sition on this vital matter and 
pledges lo those corporations who 


are contemplating the erection of 
Southern plants the hearty support 
of the members of this association 
in the successful operation of same, 


and be if 


Resolved turther, That the com- 
mittee authorized in May, 1923, to 
look into this matter be instructed 


lo report progress al the next meet- 
ing of this association. 
Diversification. 

Whereas, This association. at its 
Washington convention in 1922. 
went on need of 
Southern 


record as to the 
diversification of 


greatel 
products, and 


extile 


Whereas, Notable progress has 
been achieved during the past two 
years as evidenced by the number 
of new plants erected and the ex- 


and additions to existing 
establishments made, all for the 
production of fabries that will enter 
more directiy into the channels of 


consumption, and 


Pensions 


Whereas, Belleving ‘that recent 
developments in the trade have 


demonstrated afresh and in striking 


and convincing manner that over- 
production already exists in many 
of the classes of Foods HOW manu- 


factured in the South, and that the 
continued prosperity and 
in the Southern textile industry is 
largely dependent on the diversifi- 
cation of its products, therefore be 
if 


Increase 


Resolved, That this association. in 
convention assembled, this the 28th 
day ot May, 1924, again directs the 
attention of its members to this im- 
portant matter and urges that fur- 
ther increases of plants be along the 
line of diversification of products 
and the more direct distribution of 
sume to the consuming trade. 


Finishing Plants. 


Whereas. 
Its ist 


This assoctration has at 
fhree conventions enunciat- 


‘ern industry 


ed and outlined its policy looking to 
an independent and self-contained 
Southern textile industry, and 

Whereas, A number of processing 
and finishing plants have recently 
heen erected mm the south, modernly 
designed and equipped and manned 
by highly efficient executives and 
operatives, and 

Whereas, There is increasing need 
of more such plants in order that 
the needs of the expanding South- 
may be fully met, 
therefore be if 

Hesolved, That this association, in 
convention assembled, this the 28th 
day of May, 1924, commends the 
efforts of that have 
such plants, old and ned, and urges 
the Southern manufacturers, wher- 
and whenever possible, to give 
expression to such action 
by liberal patronage in order that 


those erected 


ere 


concrete 


such plants, old and new, and urges 
that further additions may be jus- 
tified. 


The Proper Effect of Fluctuations 
in the Price of Cotton on the 
Retail Prices of Textiles. 
Whereas, During the past vear or 

two at every advance in the price 
of cotton, the daily newspapers 
carry stomes of so-called “consum- 
whether the advance 
is reflected in the manufacturers 
prices not, and 


ers strikes.” 


for goods 

Whereas, On the other hand, at 
every recession in the price of cot- 
ton, the retailer gets frightened and 
a corresponding “retailers strike” 
therefore he if 

Resolved, That the Department of 
Commerce he petitioned Lo make afl 
investigation of the cost of distri- 
bution of cotton merchandise and 
to publish itn bulletin form the 
actual relationship of fluctuations 
in the price of cotton to, retail 
prices of different classes of cotton 
garments and household 
goods made therefrom to the end 
that erroneous Impressions causing 
panicky conditions in the dry goaods 
trade may be corrected and material 
furnished to those engaged in the 
study of the problem of distribu- 
lion so far as it unduly affects the 
living: 


goods. 


costs of 

Resolved further, That a copy of 
this resolution be forwarded to the 
secretary of Commerce and given to 


the press, 


Tariff Agitation a Disturbing 
Influence. 


Whereas, Tariff agitation § for 
campaign purposes constitutes one 
of the most disturbing influences in 
the dry goods market, damaging 
alike to the cotton producer, to the 
mill employees, to the manufac- 
furer, to the wholesaler, to the re- 
lailer and to the consumer, and 

Whereas, Importations have _in- 
creased to the point of seriously 
interfering with the domestic pro- 
duction of many classes of the finer 
goods in the depression which now 
exists in the textile industry, and 

Whereas, The hope of future in- 
cotton manufacturing in 
the South must be along the lines 


crease of 


of finer and more diversified prod- 
ucts; therefore. be if 

Resolved, That the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association re- 
iterates its position that the tariff 
is an economic question and that if 
should not be treated as a political 
issue, and 


Resolved, further, That this as- 
sociation favors a tanmff that will 
adequately protect all branches of 


the textile United 


States, and 

Resolved further, That the atten- 
lion of the President of the United 
States be ecalled to the 
goods in which importations are 
unduly increasing with the request 
that such relhef as is possible may 
he given through the agency of the 
Treasury Department and the Tar- 
iff Commission, and 

Resolved further, That in a high- 
ly competitive industry like the 
cotton manufacturing industry, the 
\merican Cotton Manutacturers’ 
Association denies that in times of 
depression such as now exists tar- 
iff rates operate to increase the cost 


industry in the 


classes of 


of living, for in many cases the 
manufacturers’ selling prices are 
below the cost of production re- 
placement and that the result of 


inadequate tariff rates is to transfer 
the work to foreign mills with cor- 
responding loss of work to domestie 
industry and workers engaged 
therein and with no corresponding 
benefit to anyone except the for- 
producer and the importer. 


Southern Delivery Points in Futures 
Contracts. 


Whereas, The orderly operation of 
cotton exchanges is essential to the 
proper conduct of business in: the 
textile industry, and 

Whereas, Believing that the vio- 
lent fluctuations in quotations on 
futures contracts have in the past 
resulted in detriment and 
losses to producers, manufacturers, 
jobbers and retailers, resulting in 
demoralized conditions, and 

Whereas, Believing that the in- 
corporation of a provision in the 
New York Cotton Exchange contract 
which would permit of detiveries on 
such contracts at designated points 
outside of New York would prove 
beneficial and tend to stabilize quo- 
tations, therefore be if 

Resolved, That this association go 
on record as favoring such a change 
in the present contract form which 
would admit of this safeguard. 


SPTIOUS 


Minors in Industry. 


Whereas, The Congress of the 
(nited States now has under con- 
sideration the enactment of a bill 
providing for a Constitutional 
Amendment permitting the Federal 
regulation of all minors under 18 
years of age engaged in the various 
occupations, and 

Whereas, This association has at 
all times insisted that any solution 
of this problem must be based on 
sound principles of child labor ad- 
ministration; that it is of funda- 
mental importance that educational 
standards be imposed as prerequis- 
ites for young people entering em- 


ployment; and that legislation to be 
effective must be conditioned on 
environment and circumstances 
varying with surroundings and dif- 
ferent localities and must be sup- 
port by a healthy local public sen- 
liment, and 

Whereas, Holding firm to the con- 
viction that this is a local problem, 
the control and solution of which 
should be exercised by the duly 
constituted authorities of the sev- 
eral States, and 

Whereas, Believing that such ar- 
bitrary and sweeping regulations as 
those under consideration by Con- 
gress could not and would not meet 
the real needs of the situation and 
in .many would impose real 
hardships and doubting extremely 
the wisdom or feasibility of the ex- 
lension of Federal or State pater- 
nalistic restrictions upon youths of 
l6 to 18 years of age, many of whom 
have inescapable family responsibil- 
ities, the assumption of which real- 
ly tends to develop the highest type 
of citizenship, therefore be it 
That this association 
heartily endorses restrictive child 
labor legislation by the several 
States and an efficient enforcement 
of same, and 

Resolved further, That 
ciation, in convention assembled. 
this the 28th day of May, 1924, en- 
ters vigorous protest against the 
proposed Constitutional Amendment 
delegating such sweeping authority 
to the Federal Congress. 

Resolved further, That a copy of 
this resolution be transmitted to 
the various members of Congress. 
the several State Legislatures and 
given to the press. 


Cases 


Resolved, 


this asso- 


Relative Wage Comparisons. 


Whereas, Statements of relative 
wage comparisons have appeared in 
the public press from time to time 
purporting to give the compensa- 
lion received by textile operatives in 
ihe South as compared to that paid 
in other sections of the country, 
and 

Whereas, Such statements of 
comparative wages do not take into 
account all wage equivalents, in- 
cluding practically free house rent 
with only a nominal charge for 
lights, water and sewerage, together 
with fuel and many other supplies 
at cost and often below cost, etc.. 
which Southern operatives univer- 
sally receive, and which workers in 
other sections do not generally ob- 
tain, and 

Whereas, Such incomplete and 
misleading data has had the effect 
of confusing the publie both as to 
real and relative wages paid by 
Southern mills and received by 
Southern operatives: therefore be it 

Resolved, That this association, in 
convention assembled, this the 28th 
day of May, 1924, insists that any 
comparison of relative wgaes shall 
include all dage equivalents and 
shall be expressed in terms of the 
cost of living: or in other words. 
shall be based upon real wages 
rather than mere payroll wages. 

Continued on 


Jage 39) 
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Atlantic 
American 


THE attendance at the 

City meeting of the 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
was nel qguife up to expectations 
and the westher was bad but in 
other respec's it was a very satis- 
factory meeting. 


first. session was called to 
order at 10 a. m. Tuesday by Presi- 
dent W. E. Beattie. 


After the appointment of commit- 
lees President Beattie delivered his 
annual address, which was 4 very 
constructive document. 


Henry Mace Payne, of New York, 
delivered an address on “Industry 
and Citizenship.” 


Finding that there was time for 
another address, Norman H. John- 
son, of Richmond, Va. who wus 
scheduled to speak at the afternoon 
session, delivered his address. 


Mr. Johnson discussed 
southern Wholesale Dry Goods 
Merchant and His Problems,” and 
his remarks made a very favorable 
impression upon the association. 


“The 


The convention then adjourned, 
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The Atlantic (ity Meeting 


Afternoon Session. 


The afternoon session, which con- 
vened at 2:30 p. m., was devoted 
entirely to a discussion of the tariff 
and ifs effect upon importations 

Stuart W. Cramer led the discus- 
sion by reading Tariff Bulletin No. 
i2, which had been prepared by 
him. 

Mr. Cramer. as usual, had been 
very thorough in the preparation of 
the Tariff Bulletin, and his presen- 
tation of the subject 
tinct impression. 


made a dis- 


Among those who participated in 
the discussion which followed. were 
J. P. Gossett, W. A. Erwin. Geo. 
Otis Draper. C. E. Hutehison and 
David Clark. 

Banquet. 

At 7:30 p. m. a banquet was held 
in the maim dining room. 

Curtis LD. Wilbur, Secretary of the 
Navy, made an address dealing with 
constitutional questions, and Dr. D. 
W. Daniel. of Clemson College, S. C.. 
made a witty after-dinner address 
that greatly pleased those present. 

Following the two addresses there 


President American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 


A. W. MeLellan, President Alden Mills, New Orleans 


was a program of entertainment by 
artists from Ke -th’s Vaudeville 

Mr. address was easily 
the feature of fhe. convention. 

Wednesday 

The Wednesday, 
was called to order bv President 
Beattie at 10:30 a. m. and was de- 
voted almost, entirely to business. 

W. D. Adams read his report as 
secretary and treusurer covering the 
activities of the association during 
the past fiscal vear. 

Stuart W. Cramer made an inter- 
esting report upon the work of the 
National Council of American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers. 

Geo. W. Forrester made a report 
for the Traffic Committee and W. B. 
Hodge made a very interesting re- 
port for the Standardization Com- 
mittee on Textile Fabries. 

New By-laws that had been ap- 
proved by the Board of Governors 
were approved by the 
without being read. 

W. J. Vereen read a 
of resolutions, all of 
adopted by convention. 

Capt. Ellison Smyth read a spe- 
cial resolution relative to the death 
of J. D. Hammett. 

W. A. Erwin made a report for 
the Nominating Committee and the 
following officers were unanimously 
elected: President, A. W. McLellan. 
New Orleans, La.; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, W. J. Vereen, Moultrie, Ga.: 
second Vice-President, S. F. Patter- 
son, Roanoke Rapids, N. C.: 
lary and Treasurer, W. D. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

The following were elected to fill 
vacancies upon the Board of Govy- 
ernors: Howard Baetjer, Baltimore. 
Md.; C. L. Gilleland, Chester. Pa.: 
H. R. Fitzgerald, Danville. Va.: A. M. 
Dixon, Gastonia, N. C.: J. CG. Evans. 
Spartanburg, C., and H. L. Wil- 
hams, Columbus, Ga. 

B. E. Geer. of Greenville, &. C.. 
was elected a member of the Na- 
tional Couneil. 

Jno. A. Law, upon behalf of the 
Association, presented Retiring 
President W. E. Beattie with the 
president's medal. 

Meeting adjourned 
o'clock. 


Morning. 


SSS 


Morning 


convention 


long series 
which were 


secre- 


Adams. 


about 12:30 


Lancashire Cotton Spindles 
and Looms 


since the armistice, there has 
been a substantial reduction in the 
number of spindles and looms in 
place in’ Lancashire. Authorities 
disagree as to the exact figures bu! 
there is no question as to the de- 
cline itself. The Cotton Spimners 
and Manufacturers’ Directory, iv its 
lists, showed a decline between tlre 
years 1917 and 19293 of 1.462.514 
spindles and 17,122 looms. The esti- 
mate published by the Internationa! 
Cotton Bulletin is to the effect that 
the reduced spindleage 1920-1923 
amounts to over 2,000,000 spindles, 
according to a report to the Textile 
Division, Department of Gommerce. 

The International Federation's to.-. 


lal figures for spindles July |, 123 
5O5DRS.000, while the  directorv 
gives the figure as 57.425.881 on De- 


cembet ‘+1 ot the Veut 

The 1924 issue of the Cotton Spin- 
Manufacturers’ Directory 
gives detarled figures aus to the in- 


ners and 


crease and decreases in spindles ma 
looms m the particular Lancashire 
frowns, According to these figures. 
the number of spindles increased 
[his year as compared with lasi by 
177.261 but the were on a 
much 185,064 spindles 
being broken up or sold abroad. 


losses 


bigger scale 


The principal increases and de- 
creases were as follows: 
Increases. 
Ashton WY 523 
Bacup 13.632 
Blackburn 34,262 
Stockport 17,022 
Decreases. 
Accington 40.080 
Bolton 160.100 


Oldham 
Rochdale 
Looms in 


134,150 

86.754 
Lancashire county in- 
creased in various sheds by a total 
Of 4,089 but reductions at 
points totalled 7,659, the 
increases and decreases 
follows: 


other 
principal 
being as 


Increases. 
Accington 636 
Chorley 1,094 
Colne 596 
Nelson 134 
Decreases. 
Darwen 1,927 
Preston 
Rochdale 1.281 
Farnworth 1.120 
Bolton 
spindles in Oldham and Bolton. 


the principal spinning centers. total] 
17,230,898 and 7,370,623. respectively. 

[t was particular commented upon 
in the cotton districts the great ex- 
lent to which second hand machin- 
ery was shipped 
years 1921-22. 


overseas in the 
The pent up demand 
in the Far East was so great and 
the prospect of obtaining new ma- 
chinery from British or other tex- 
tile machinists so remote. that high 
prices were paid for machinery 
which had been running a number 
Ol years, in Lancashire. Of course, 
the other factor, the actual wearing 
out of machinery, accounted for 
most of the net reduction in recent 
years. There is still a great need 
in Lancashire mills.for the replace- 
ment of wornout machinery and a 
still greater need for improved ap- 
paratus, automatic looms. ete. 

Lancashire mill managers are not 
only concerned about the gradual 
disappearance of muchinery but 
they are worried about the shrink- 
age in the size of their work forces. 
[t has recently been estimated that 
not more than 80 to 85 per cent of 
the looms in Lancashire could be 
operated if full time operations be- 
came a rule in 1924. Boys and girls 
have not been going in to the cotton 
trade in sufficient numbers to fill 
the gaps of the older people leaving 
it and the war time losses have 
never been made up. This Situation 
applies much more to the weaving 
sheds than it does to the spinning 
departments, as the spinning mills 
have been running at least part 
Lime. 
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Blowing Rock Meeting of 
Southern Textile 
Association 


N this issue we are publishing a 

map showing the various routes 

to Blowing Rock, where the South- 

ern Textile Association will hold its 

annual meeting on June 13th and 
14th. 


We are also publishing a list of 
prizes that will be given for attend- 
ance, golf and games. 


The captains of the golf teams 
that represent each State will be 
as follows: Alabama, R. W. Jen- 
nings: Georgia, J. S. Bachman; 
South Carolina, F. Gordon Cobb, and 
North Carolina, J. M. Gamewell 

For those who do not play golf 


there will be games. 


J. L. Phillips, traveling represen- 
tative of the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin, has told us on various and 
sundry occasions that he is the best 
set-back player in the South and 
that as he swings around the cir- 
cuit he mops up. 


If Mr. Phillips and the partner he 
selects does not carry home the set- 
back prize we will in the future 
seriously question his veracity. 


The mountain top will be in full 
hloom at the time of the meeting 
and a more beautiful spot would be 
hard to tind. 


The rates at Mayview Manor will 
be $6 per day (including meals) for 
those who stay two in a room which 
is a lower rate than prevailed at 
the Asheville meeting last year. 


If lower rates are desired the 
Blowing Rock Hotel and the Green 
Park Hotel will be found very com- 
fortable. 


Arrangements are 
made to carry those 


going to be 
who have no 


ears from Gastonia, Charlotte and 
Hickory to Blowing Rock, 
Two special cars from Georgia 


and Alabama will reach Gastonia at 


9 o clock on Thursday, June 6th, and 
and Charlotte men will 
meet them with their cars and drive 
fo Blowing Rock that morning. 

The Georgia and Alabama men 
are going a day early in order to 
play golf and take some side trips 
around the mountain tops. 

From the reports received a large 
attendance at the Blowing Rock 
meeting is indicated. 


Federal Child Labor Law 
Constitutional Amendment 
Will Be Passed Monday 


HE U. 8S. Senate will at 5 o'clock 

next Monday vote upon and pass 
a resolution to submit to the States 
a constitutional amendment giving 
Congress the right to regulate the 
employment of persons under 18 
years of age. 

Under the pressure of misrepre- 
sentative and misunderstanding Sen- 
ators will pass the resolution and in 
doing so many of them think they 
are acquiring popular favor, but 
they are really committing political 
suicide. 

The farmers of the West are al- 
ready im an ugly mood and will not 
relish the proposition to give Con- 
gress the right to regulate and pro- 
hibit the employment of farm labor 
under 18 years of age. 

senator McCormick thought he 
could be re-elected by fathering the 
Child Labor Resolution but prompt- 
ly went down to defeat under the 
protest vote of the Illinois farmers. 

New England’ believes that the 
Southern mills are employing little 
children and imagines that a Fed- 
eral Child Labor Law will relieve 
competition. 

President Coolidge, a Massachu- 
setts man, puts his support of the 
constitutional amendment entirely 
upon those grounds, saying: 


(sHstonia 


“For the purposes of uniform- 
ity we ought to provide by con- 
stitutional amendment and ap- 
propriate legislation Tor a limi- 
tation of child labor.” 


We, of the South, know that there 
is no child labor in our cotton mills, 
but Congress believes there 18s, and 
under the pressure of a powerful 
lobby seeks to eliminate that which 
does nol exist 


As far as the employment of chil- 


dren is concerned a Federal Child 
Labor Law will have little effect 
upon the textile industry of the 


South, but we are forever and eter- 


nally opposed to the transfer of our 


States powers to a Bureau in Wash- 
ington 


Fortunately in its greed for pow - 
er, the Childrens Bureau 
control of all labor up to 
of age and we will with much pleas- 
ure watch the farmers and working 
men retire to private life many of 
the Senators who on next Monday 
vote for an alleged child labor law 


seeks 


years 


Even Babson 


OGER BABSON, who Was for- 
meriy regarded as reliable 
statistician, savs in a recent bulle- 
tin: 
“It, the Federal Child Labor 
Law should improve the posi- 


Lion of those companies located 
in States where strict child la- 
bor laws are in foree. On the 
other hand it will cut into the 
earnings of concerns which 
hitherto have had no such re- 
striction.” 


It would be exceedingly mterest- 
ing for Mr. Babson to present 
through his statisticians some proof 
of that statement. 


With the carelessness and lack of 
investigation that has marked Bab- 
son's reports during the past year, 
he assumes that little children are 
now working in Southern mills. 


Sara Explains Why Mills 
Are Idle 


MRS. SARA CONBOY, secretary 

of the United Textile Workers, 
said in an address at Pittsburg this 
week: 


“General idleness among tex- 
tile workers at present is due to 
war between two egroups of 
bankers—a Southern group that 
has bought from the impover- 
ished planters virtually all of 
the cotton crop which will be 
picked next August and is hold- 
ing up the New England textile 
manufacturers, with the result 
that our New York and Boston 
investment bankers are retaliat- 
ing by creating an artificial 
stoppage of the industry.” 


We have heard many wild slate- 
ments but this goes far beyond any 
of the kind that has ever been writ- 
ten. 


As the cotton that “will be picked 
next August” was during April sell- 
ing around 24 cents it is rather hard 
to understand how the New England 
bankers were being held up. 


The vivid imagination of Sara 


Conboy is only exceeded by extent 
of her disregard for truth. 


Thursday, May 29, 1924. 


Idle Spindles 


HE recent report of the Census 
Department shows that the fol- 


lowing spindles were idle during 
April, 1924 
Alabama 199.000 
(7eor|g@ia 153.000 
North Carolina 362.000 
South Carolina 97.000 
Tennessee 2? DOD 
Virginia 25,000 
Connecticut 112.000 
Maine 000 
Vassachusetts 3,139,000 


New Hampshire 933,000 
Rhode Island 733,000 
Idle in South 886,000 
Idle in New England 4.630.000 
Idle in other States 359,000 
Total idle 9,875,000 
The curtailment during April, 
1924, over April, 1923, was repre- 


sented by 96,000 bales of cotton. 

Allowing 425 pounds of goods pro- 
duced from a bale of cotton, we find 
that 40,800,000 less pounds of cotton 
goods were produced in April, 1924, 
than in April, 1923. 

The reduction in March, 1924, over 
March, 1923, was approximately 60,- 
000,000 pounds and the two months 
have therefore resulted in a reduc- 
tion of 100,000,000 pounds in the 
output. 

Such curtailment will eventually 
mean a shortage of cotton goods 
and higher prices. 


Southern Textile Associa- 
tion Prizes 


n .order to make the Blowing 
Rock meetme of the Southern 
Textile Association more mteresting, 
arrangements have been made to 
offer the following prizes: 


i. All present at Friday afternoon 
session draw for prize. 

2. All present at Saturday morn- 
ing session draw for prize. 

3. Wives and daughters of mem- 
bers draw for prize. 


Golf Prizes. 


1. Lowest individual medal score. 


Cup. 
2. Lowest individual handicap 
score. Cup. 


3. Second lowest individual hand- 
icap score. Cup. 

4. Lowest total of State team of 
four men. Cup. (Men with handi- 
caps below 16 will not be allowed to 
play on teams.) 

5. Prize for man who makes long- 
est drive on first time at No. 1 tee. 

6. Prize for man (who never 
played golf) that makes longest 
drive, 


Game Prizes. 


4. Winner of checker tournament. 
Prize. 


2. Winner of set-back tourna 


ment. Prize. 
3: Winner of bridge whist tourna- 
ment. Prize. 
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Personal News 


O. €. Bagwell has become super- 
intendent of the Elk Mills, Dalton, 


(ait. 


Goodman hes resigned 


superintendent of the Waco Twine 
Mill. Waco, Texas. 


Frank L. Asbury has become 
assistant superintendent of the Hill- 
side Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 


S. M. Thrower has been promoted 
to overseer spinning at the Dixie 
Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 


J. H. Chaney has resigned as over- 
seer of spinning at the American 
Cotton Mills, Bessemer City, N. C. 


L. T. Collins has been promoted 
from fixer to night overseer carding 
at the American Cotton Mills, 
Bessmer City, N. C. 


J. B. Gonnor, of Gastonia, his 
become overseer spinning at the 
American Cotton Mills, Bessemer 
City, N. 


A. V. MeLean has accepted the 
position of overseer of weaving af 
the American Cotton Mills, Bessemer, 
City, N. C. 


Charles Compton has accepted the 
position of overseer of spinning at 
the Appalchain Mill No. 2., Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


J. R. Puckett has been promoted 
from overseer carding to superin- 
tendent of the American Mills, Bes- 
semer City, N. C. 


W. A. Brown has resigned his 
position at Cramerton, N. C.. and 
accepted a position with the Pris- 


cilla Spinning Company, RKanlo, 
N. C. 
L. W. MeGinnas has been pro- 


moted from second hand to overseer 
spinning and twisting at the Howell 
Manufacturing Company, Cherry- 
ville, N. 


Geotge Murphy has resigned 
ux vice-president and generv. mii- 
ver of the Lullwater Maniufaciur- 
ing Compary, with plants ui Kas! 
Paint and ‘thomson, Ga., and Green- 
\ tle 


R. H. Rouse has resigned as over- 
seer weaving at the American 
Cotton Mills, Bessemer City, N. C., 
to become overseer of the cloth room 
at the Loray plant af the Manville- 
Jenckes Co., Gastonia, N..C, 


A. E. Warren has been made getr:- 
eral superintendent of the two 
plants of the Appalachian Mills 
Company, Knoxville, Tenn. J. B. 
Langston is superintendent of Ne. 
2 Mill and Lwbert Spillman, super- 
intendent of No. 1 Mill. 


B. Y. Adams has resigned as 
overseer weaving at the Fulton Bag 
and Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., and 
has accepted a similar position with 
Ware Shoals Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Ware Shoals, 5. C. 


W. L. Denham has become super- 
infendent of the Dallas Manufactur- 
ing Company, Huntsville, Ala. 


W. R. Gook has succeeded W. R 
Jones as superintendent of the Sun- 
set Mill No. 1. Selma. Ala. 


Chas. L. Lee has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Carter-Collier 
Company, Barnesville, Ga. 


R. M. Argo has promoted from 
night to day overseer of carding at 
the American Mills, Bessemer City, 
N. C. 


W. F. Smith has resigned as night 
superintendent of the Perkins Hosi- 
ery Mills, Columbus. Ga., to become 
superintendent of the Waco Twine 
Mills, Waco, Texas. 


Carl R. Harris has resigned as 
night superintendent of the Lancas 
Ler (S. C.) Cotton Mills to become 
assistant superintendent of the In- 
man (S. C.) Mills. 


W. |. Bennette who has been 
manager of the store and farm of 
the Trion Co., Trion, Ga.. for the last 
li years, has resigned to become 
general manager of the Chero-Cola 
Bottling Co., Atlanta. 


Barnett Murphy has resigned as 
superintendent of the Lullwater 
Manufacturing Company's plant at 
Thomson, Ga., to become assistunt 
superintendent of the Pelzer Mau- 
ufacturing Company No, 4, 
Ss. C. 


Pelzer 


Fifty Years With One Firm. 


On May 12th, Edw. E. Arnold com- 
pleted fifty years with Arnold, 
Hoffman & Co., of Providence, R. I. 

When Mr. Arnold secured employ- 
ment with them the firm had an- 
other name, which was later chang- 
ed to Arnold, Peck & Co., and then 
to Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 

Fifty years is a long time and it 
Is not given to many men to work 
that long in their chosen line of 
business. 


0. D. Davis Dead. 


D. Davis, prominent cotton 
manufacturer, banker and merchant 
of Salisbury, N. C., died suddenly at 
his home there on Sunday morning. 
He was for many years treasurer of 
the Salisbury Cotton Mills and a 
director in the Kestler Manufactur- 
ing Company. He was also presi- 
dent of the Davis and Wiley Bank, 
treasurer of the Piedmont Toll 
Bridge Company, treasurer of the 
Salisbury Hardware and Furniture 
Company. 

Mr. Davis was 73 years old and is 
survived by two sons, one daughter 
and one sister. Funeral services 


conducted Tuesday from the First 
Presbyterian Church in Salisbury. 


Bobbins 
and Spools 


True-running 
Warp Bobbins 
Specialty 


The Dana S. Courtney Co. 


Chicopee, Mass. 
Southern Agt, A. B. CARTER, Gastonia, N. C. 


An Improvement 


In Loom Reeds 


Our Southern plant is now making reeds to meet 
the long time need of Southern cotton mills—“a reed 
to fit the fabric” instead of a reed with just so many 
dents per inch. 


We also make all kinds of reeds, combs, leno 


reeds, etc., highest quality material and workman- 


ship guaranteed. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


GREENVILLE PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 
“Duplex’’ Loom Drop Wires 
Harness—complet ‘ickel-Plate 
Plain Finish 
assem 


Greenville, S. C. 


Improved 


Selvage Harness Loom Reeds 


Leno Doups HAMPTON SMITH Leno Reeds 
Harness Frames Lease Reeds 
Jacquard Heddles Southern Manager Combs 
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Inman Mills let con- 
Stoker Com- 
pany, Worcester, Mass., for stokers. 
J. E. Sirrine & Co., engineers, Green- 
ville. 


Inman, 8S. ©. 
tract Santord-Riley 


Eagle Lake, Tex.—The Industrial 
Cotton Mills has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $1,000,000 by 
J. A. Dromgoole, president, and B. 
H. Faber, secretary. 


Spray, N. C.—Carolina Cotton and 


Woolen Mills have completed in- 
Stallation of several silk looms in 
their Nantucket plant and. will 


weave real silk. 
Waxhaw. N. G—The Rodman- 
Heath Mills have been closed for an 
indefinite period, due to market 
conditions. 
Spartanburg; C. 
Manufacturing 


Beaumont 
Company tet con- 
tract for relighting mills to Hunt- 
ington & Guerry, Greenville, 5S. C. 
J. EK. Sirrine & Co., engineers, Green- 
ville, S. C. 

Union, S. C.—Union-Buffalo Mills 
have let contract to Piedmont Con- 
struction Company for erection of 
school building, cost $52,000. Build- 
ing will be two stories and base- 
ment, brick and limestone construc- 
tion, ten rooms and auditorium. 


Columbia, S. C.—Charter has been 
granted to the River Hill Spinning 
Mills, a cotton mull firm of Cheraw, 
capitalized at $150,000. H. M. Du- 
vall is president of the company; J. 
A. Watsen, vice-president, and M. B. 
Crigier, secretary-treasurer. 


Graniteville, S. C.—Gregge Dyeing 
Company let contract for installa- 
tion for electrical equipment to R. 
H. Bouligny, Inc., Charlotte; N. C.; to 
Parks-Cramer Company, Charlotte, 
N. C., for heating and process steam 
piping. J. KE. Sirrme & Co. engi- 
neers, Greenville. 


Anderson, S.C. 
and Toxaway Mills eon- 
tract to Fiske-Carter Construction 
Company to repair the damage done 
to the buildings by a tornado sev- 
eral weeks ago. Practically the en- 
tire upper story of the Riverside 
Mill will be replaced and extensive 
repairs made to the Toxaway plant. 


The Kiverside 
have lef 


Savage, Md.— Controlling interest 
in the Savage Manutacturing Com- 
pany has been purchased by Leslie, 
Evans & Co. selling agents of New 
York, who have represented this 
mill for some years. “The mill has 
been owned by the Baldwin family 
for oO years or more. 

Officers are now R. W. Baldwin, 
president; H. M. 
dent, and Wm. E. Wall, secretary. 

The mill manufactures 4,000,000 
pounds of cotton duck annually and 
is also adapted to making a number 
of duck specialties. 


Leslie, vice-presi- 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Seneca, S. C.—-Seneca Company, of 
Londsdale Gompany, let contract to 
Huntington & Guerry, Greenville, 8. 
.. for relighting mill. J. EB. Sirrine 
& Uo. engineers. Greenville. 


Duke, N. C.—Erwin Cotton Mills 
No. 2 let contract to Westinghouse 
Klectric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, East Pittsburgh, Pa., for elec- 
tric equipment of existing mill and 
to Huntington & Guerry, Greenville, 
for installation. J. E. Sirrine 
engineers, Greenville, S. C. 
Lenoir, N. C—Steele Cotton Mills 
Company have added new twisters 
and other machinery to their pres- 
ent equipment, and have let con- 
tract for humidifying the spooling 
and twisting room to the Bahnson 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Greensboro, N. C.—Proximity Man- 
ufacturing Company let contract to 
Babcock & Wilcox, 85 Liberty, New 
York City, for boilers for new power 
house and for stokers to Sanford- 
Riley Stoker Company, Worcester, 
Mass., and for chimney to M. W. 
Kellogg Company, New York. J. E. 
Sirrine & Co., engineers, Greenville, 


S. 


Spartanburg, S. C.—The Spartan 
Mills have let contract to Fiske-Car- 
ter Construction Company for erec- 
tion of community building to cost 
$95,000. The building will be terra 
cotta and stucco construction, 58x45, 
two stories and basement. Equip- 
ment will include gymnasium, show- 
ers, locker room, library, living 
room, club rooms, kitchen and din- 
ing rooms. 


or 


woolens. 


CHARLOTTE 


K-A Electrical Warp Stop 
For Looms 


is backed by twenty years of experience and 
steady growth. 
tive mills weaving cotton, silk, worsted and 


R. lL. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


It is adopted by representa- 


ATLANTA PAWTUCKET 


Industrials Financed, Refinanced, Reorganized 
Additional working capital procured 
All correspondence absolutely confidential 


HIRAM H. POWERS & COMPANY, INC. 
15 State Street, Boston 


11 E. Fifth St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Town Planning and Mill Village 
Developments 
Parks, Real Estate Subdivisions 


and Cemeteries 
Resort Hotels and Country Clubs 
Private Estates and Home Grounds 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


101 Marietta Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Complete Topographic Surveys 

General Designs, Planting, Grading 
and Detail Plans 

Supervision of Landscape and 
Engineering Construction 

Sewer and Water Development 


Rockdale, Tex.—_The Chamber of 
Commerce is corresponding with 
New England interests relative to 


building a cotton mill here. 


West Point, Ga.—Lanett Mills let 
contract to Parks-Cramer Company, 


Charlotte, N. C. for humidifying 
equipment in cloth room. and to 
Service Company, Columbus, Ga., 


for heating. J. E. Sirrine & Co., en- 
gineers, Greenville. 


nine hundred and twenty dozen 
pairs of hosiery are manufactured 
annually by the 14 mills located in 
this city, according to a statistical 


report made public by the High 
Point Chamber of Commerce. This 
makes the total number of pairs 


of hose annually manufactured here 
95 040,000. 

The hosiery mills located here, 
the report says, are among the 
largest in the State and perhaps the 
South. A large number of small 
mills have been started here within 
the last two years, it was said, and 
they have grown with the progress 
of the town. Several thousand 
pamphlets telling of the things in 
which this excels will be printed 
and distributed at the Road Show 
here in June, the chamber officials 
stated. 


Goldville, S. C.—Lockwood, Greene 
& Co. engineers of Atlanta, Ga., and 
Boston, Mass. have been commis- 
sioned by Joanna Cotton Mills, for- 
merlty Banna Manufacturing Com- 
pany, to proceed with the design of 
a weave building for the installation 
of approximately 100 new wide 
looms for making Oswego shade 
cloth. The work also includes the 
addition of a new picker room and 
rearrangement of preparatory ma- 
chinery.in order ultimately to dou- 


ble the present spinning mill and 
at that time add additional looms 


to double the entire capacity of the 
plant. 

The weaving extension will neces- 
sitate the moving of the ‘present 
office building and an addition to 
the warehouse, which will be re- 
located and improved. 

Work in this connection also in- 
cludes the design of 20 additional 
new collages and a community 
house and miscellaneous village im- 
provements, including sewerage, 
water and lights. 


Greenville, S. C—Work on the 
proposed $50,000 Dunean_ school 
building, which will be erected be- 
tween Blake and Duke streets, in 
the center of the Dunean commu- 
nity, will begin the first of next 
week, if was learned. The building 
will contain sixteen rooms, will be 
two stories and will be finished with 
faced brick, according to specifica- 
tions of the contract, which was 
awarded to the Piedmont Construc- 
tion Company, of the city, by trus- 
tees of the Parker School District. 
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Plans for the building were drawn ured at the time to be substantially 
by J. E. Sirrine & Co., and bids were under the current cost of raw cot- 


received Monday. The building, the 
contractors announced, will be fin- 
ished by the beginning of the school 
next fall. 

The dimensions of the proposed 
building will be 55x156 feet, accord- 
ing to the stipulations of the con- 
tract, and in addition to the sixteen 
class rooms will contain a_ boiler 
room and all the other necessary 
furnishings 


E. Sternberger Dead 


EK. Sternberger, president of the 
Revolution Cotton Mills, Greensboro, 
N. C., died at his home in Greens- 
bero on Tuesday night. He had been 
ill for many weeks. He was 64 years 
old, 

Mr. Sternberger, 
one of the most successful cotton 
manufacturers in the South, was 
born in Germany, coming to Amer- 
ica when he was 14 years old. He 
worked at Florence and Darlington, 


who had been 


5S. C., for several years. In_ 1899, 
Mr. Sternberger, with Ceasar and 
Moses Cone, organized the Revolu- 


tion Cotton Mills at Greensboro and 


was president until his death. 
Besides his mill interests, Mr. 
Sternberger took an active interest 
in civic affairs and had been one 
of the leading citizens of Greens- 
boro for many years. He was a 
member of the Greensboro Rotary 


Club, was a Mason, a Shriner, mem- 
ber of the Knights of Pythias and 
the Red Men. 
Funeral services were 
Thursday afternoon. 
Mr. Sternberger is survived by his 
widow and two daughters. 


conducted 


Ford Asks Mills to Ease Up On 
Deliveries. 


Boston, Mass.—Henry Ford is ask- 
ing the manufacturers to ease up 
on their deliveries of cotton cloth 
for use in the upholstering of Ford 
cars. Last December the Detroit 
manutacturer placed orders for 
some 10,000 yards of cotton cloth, a 
record order, which was understood 
to be based on a scheduled produc- 
tion of 10,000 cars daily. At the 
present time, production is under- 
stood to be on the basis of about 
7,000 cars a day, the maximum in 
the interim since the order was 
placed having been some 8,000 cars. 

It is interesting to note, also, that 
the goods which were bought at 52 
cents a yard, or a total contract of 
$5.200,000, can now be had in the 
market around 10 per cent less, al- 
though the price he paid was fig- 


fon. 


If is estimated that something like 
75 per cent of the goods purchased 
by Ford in December have been de- 


livered, so that the 


fear of cancel- 


lation is not very marked among the 
manufacturers, who believe that the 


contract 
deliveries. The ere 
also have 
ishing plants in 


delay deliveries of the grey 


in turn. 


will be carried out 

with some delay accorded in 
‘y goods 
had orders from the 


in full 
Ford 
mills 

fin- 
instances to 
goods 


Plans for North Carolina 
Mill Meeting 


Plans for the joint 
Cotton 
of North Carolina 
Manufacturers 
Carolina, to be 


Rock. N. C.. on June 


Manufacture 
and 
Association of South 
held in 


meeting of the 
rs’ Association 
the Cotton 


Blowing 
27 and 28, have 


been practically completed, accord- 


ing to Hunter Marshall, Jr., secre- 
tary of the North Carolina Associa- 
fon. 


The completed program 
announced soon and other informa- 
tion furnished, Mr. Marshall stated. 

\ diversified program of unusual 
interest has been arranged. Among 
the speakers are J. E. Sirrine, mill 
architect and engineer, Greenville, 
Ss ¢€.: Hon. Whiting Williams, lec- 
turer and author, Clepeland, Ohio; 


will be 


S. Senator Christie Benet, 
Columbia, 8. C., and Hon. T. A. Daly, 


humorist, Philadelphia. In addition 
to this galaxy of speakers, the hotel 
management, in conjunction with 
the committee, has arranged nu- 
merous features for entertaining 
both the members and the ladies 
who attend the convention. 

The golf tournament will. be in 
eharge of C. G. Hill, of Winston- 
Salem. In addition arrangements 
have been made for a trip to Lin- 
ville over one of the most beautiful 
scenic roads in the State. 


LOOM STRAPPING 


Check straps—lugs, folded and stitched, cemented 4 


—rounded and flat harness straps—bumpers— 


hold ups—binder straps—power straps—friction 


dises. 


We specialize and know your looms. 
Ask your jobber. 


The Druid Oak Belting Co., Inc. 


Baltimore 


Boston 


THE TRIP 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Etc. 


Write for Prices and Free Samples 


OD PAINT COM PANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
ATLANTA 


GEORGIA 
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Program of Southern Tex- 
tile Association 


The following program for the 
meeting of the Southern Textile 
Association, to be held at Mayview 
Manor, Blowing Rock, N. C.. June 
i383 and 14, has been announced: 

Friday, June 13, 1924. 

3:00 P. M.—Meeting called to or- 
der by Jas. A. Chapman, Jr., presi- 
dent. 

Presidents address. 

3:15 P. M.—Report of J. O. Corn, 
chairman Carders’ Division. 

3:30 P. M.—Report of C. R. Har- 
ris, chairman Spinners’ Division. 

3:45 P. M.—Report of W. H. Gib- 
son, chairman Weavers Division. 

;:00 P. M.—Address by A. N. Shel- 


don, mill engineer, Providence, R. 1. 
Subject: “Four and Six Roll Draft- 


ing. 

::15 P. M.—Address by Dr. J. M. 
Widner, chemist, Cedar Rapids, 
lowa. Subject: “Sizing.” 


4:45 P. M.—Address by G. W. Fos- 
ler, Universal Winding Company, 
Boston. Subject: “Winding Warp 
and Filling Yarn for.Weaving Proe- 


Saturday, dune 14, 1924. 


9:30 A. M.—Presenting new inven- 
Hons. 
10:00 A. M.—Address by Luther 


H. Hodges, Spray. N. C. 
“Labor Turnover.” 

10:30 A. M.—Address by Rt. 
kK. A. Penick, Bishop Episcopal 
Church, Charlotte, N. €. Subjeet: 
“The Relation of the Chureh to In- 
dustry.” 

11:30 A. M. 

Adjourn. 

Entertainment Committee—David 
Clark, Charlotte, N. C.: F. Gordon 
Cobb, Lancaster, 8. C.; R: W. Philip, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Subject: 


Rey. 


Business. 


Textile Bands Invited to Spartan- 
burg. 


Spartanburg, 8. C.—The executive 
committee of the Retail Merchan'ts’ 
Association decided to extend an in- 
Vilation to the Piedmont Textile 
Band Association to hold a meet in 
this city on.a day in next Septem- 
ber. The Textile Band Association 
is composed of a number of brass 
bands from the various cotton mills 
in the Piedmont, and contains about 
300 members. Each band will play 
separately for prizes to be offered 
by the mills, and later all of them 
will join together into a 
organization for a concert. 


JOU-piece 


Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 
Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 


Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air 


into the room from outside) 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 


RUSSELL GRINNELL, President 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


must be one that for simplicity with great capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly 
the different requirements of the work. In the American Moistening Company’s mcthod of humidifying, 


Are all 
EQUIPMENTS 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, 
SOUTHERN OFFICES, 276 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga., No. Charlotte, N. C. 


MASS. 


such conditions that may be determined for 

all such requirements are GUARANTEED 

Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied 
to systems already instalied) | 

Our AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 

STANDARDS OF MODERN TEXTILE MILL 


FRANK B. COMINS, General Manager 
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OFFICES: 

110 East 42nd St. 
(New Bowery Savings Bank 
Building) 

New York City 


SIZING 


THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING CO. 


EXPORTERS—MANUFACTURERS—IMPORTERS 


of any kind of Preparations for 


Boil-Off Oil 


Many years’ practical experience of our technical staff enables us to meet all your requirements. 
Textile Research Laboratories are at your disposal. Your correspondence and trial orders are solicited. 


Southern Agent: 


D. JOHNSON, Georgia Representative, Atlanta, Ga. 


Spartanburg Meeting 

of Weavers’ Division 
Continued from Page 32 

“But, I want to explain how the 
basis of sizing operation is capillary 
attraction. You have a yarn full of 
capillary tubes, that is, the space 
between the individual fibres in that 
yarn constitutes a number of capil- 
lary tubes, and for that reason the 
sizing, or whatever you immerse 
that varn in, whether water or any 
other liquid, attracts that liquid and 
it goes into the yarn, not.into the 
fibre, but into the interstices, or 
spaces between the individual fibres. 
“Capillary attraction is influenced 
by a great many things, for instance, 
by the viscosity of the solution or 
liquid, by the temperature, concen- 
tration, etc. It is influenced by the 
twist of your yarn, your 
capillaries in a tightly twisted yarn 
are.different from the capillaries in 
twisted yarn. It is also 
influenced by the purity of the cot- 


hecause 


il osely 


ton. For instance, if you have a 
yarn that has a high waxed con- 
tent, or to make it plain, that has 
already been impregnated by paratf- 
fin wax or some waxed material, the 
capillary attraction would be dif- 


ferent than if such materials were 
only present in diminished quanti- 
ties. So the question as to whether 


one should use’a 20-fluidity or 40- 
fluidity depends entirely upon the 
local conditions in the mill.” 

Mr. Lockman, of Union, &S. C,, 
wanted to know how he could tell 
the difference in fluidity. 

Dr. Catheart said that he could 
tell the difference between 20 and 30 
fluidity by the appearance of the 
size in the kettle. He said ‘that the 
most important factor in sizing was 
concentration, which he explained 
as follows: 

What | mean by 
the number of pounds or ounces 
that you have in a gallon of size 
when it has finished boiling, and 
everything is ready for use. That 


concentration 


SOFTENING 


FINISHING 


for all Textile Purposes 


Sizing Preparations, Tallows, Filling Materials, Printing and Stiffening Gums, Rosin Soaps, 
Dextrines, Soluble Oils, 50° -75% Guaranteed 


Degumming Oil 


Cameron McRae, Concord, N. C. 
HERBERT BOOTH, Tenn.-Ala. Representative, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


WORKS: 


Brooklyn, WN. Y. 


Cicero, til. 
Brampton, Ont. 


WEIGHTING 


Hosiery Oil 
Our 


is what I mean by the concentration 
of your size. I don’t know if you 
do this or not at your mill, but a 
great many people do. They Say, 
“Yes, I measure the water that goes 
into my kettle. I put 100-gallons in 
my kettle. I have a good man, and 
he does it accurately every time, 
and I rely on him. I put in my 
starch and I stir, and then I turn 
in the steam and I boil it for an 
hour, or an hour and a half, or two 
hours, and then I use the size and 
[ keep a little steam on it to keep 
it hot until it is used up.” 

Then I ask, “How many gallons of 
size have you in your kettle when 
it has finished boiling and is ready 
for use?” The answer usually is, 
“We don't pay any attention to that, 
because it is always the same as 
when we started with 100 gallons of 
water. We turn on the steam, and 
when it is cooked, it is ready.” The 
most important thing is to measure 
the size after you boil it, and nof 
before your boil. The condensation 


and concentration was going on in 
your yarn, and if you dont pay any 
attention to your concentration, 
your results will be all over the 
map and you will never be able to 


tell by looking at your size what I 
said you ought to be able-to tell. 
The reason is this: If the water 


you originally put in your kettle is 
colder one day than it 1s another, 
or colder at one part of the day 
than another, the condensation you 
get. due to boiling, is going to vary. 


Cold water will condense a good 
deal more steam before it reaches 
the boiling point than hot water 


will; and you will get all the varia- 
tions. The wetness or the dryness 
of the steam supply will cause the 
variation in that concentration. 

K. A. Frank stated that he put 30 
inches of water in the size when it 
was made and later added six gal- 
lons and then brought the water 
back to a boil. 

Mr. Lockman wanted to know if 
the water that was added was not 


er Bobbins, Twister 
Warper Spools, 


or covered). 


Manufacturers of Speeders, 
Skewers, Warp Bobbins, Filling 
Bobbins, Cap Spinning Bobbins, 
Northrop Loom Bobbins, Twist- 
Spools, 
Comber Rolls, 
Quills, Underclearer Rolls (plain 


U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. | 


57 EDDY STREET 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


We make a 
Shuttles for all makes of looms, 
both 


Correspondence solicited. 


SHUTTLES 


specialty of 


plain and automatic. 


HENRY L. SCOTT & CO. 


SCOTT TESTERS 


The Standard of The World For Tests of Fabrics, 


Yarns, Twines, Etc. 


Catalog on R>equest 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


DAVID M. BROWN 


President 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


All Our Products Made in One Up-to-the-Minute Factory Group 


GEORGE G. BROWN 
Treasurer 


“HIGH GRADE” 
Bobbins, Spools and Shuttles 


Correspondence Solicited 


Catalog on Request 
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harder than the first, but Dr. Cath- 
cart said that it was not. 

W. J. Britton said that he had his 
kettles equipped with an. overflow 
pipe and obtained the same amount 
of water each time. Mr. Britton 
wanted to know what temperature 


should be carried in the size and 
storage kettle. 
Dr. Catheart said that the tem- 


carried in the 
same as in the 


should be 
kettle the 


perature 
storage 
size bex. 

M. T. Grimes wanted to know how 
long the starch should be cooked 
and what temperature. 

Dr. Catheart said that for corn 
starch the minimum period should 
be 45 minutes. There was consid- 
erable discussion among the mem- 
bers relative to the time and tem- 
perature at which starch should be 
cooked. 

After the discussion of Dr. Cath- 
cart, the following paper was read 
by Mr. Paul Seydel: 

Address of Paul Seydel. 

I have been asked to talk to you 
about chemicals and ingredients of 
sizing without mentioning names. I 
suppose this refers to trade names 
and not scientific names. The sub- 
ject is very vast and in fifteen min- 
utes little can be said, but I shall 
be glad to be questioned on any 
problem that may interest you most. 
In order to leave plenty of time for 
questions it will be better to just 
skim over the subject now so as to 
devote more time to the matters 
that really interest you. 

Sizing is the most important 
process of the preliminary treat- 
ment of warps before weaying. 
Wheat flour, tallow and glue were 
the original sizing ingredients, bees 
wax was also very popular among 
some users. Wheat flour received 
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a fermenting treatment which im- 
proved its weaving and keeping 
and imparts to the mills and the 
qualities, the treatment is tedious, 
expensive and exceedingly wasteful 
goods very obnoxious odors. 

Later wheat flour was steeped in 
zine salts which obviated the fer- 
menting process. Many sizers, es- 
pecially abroad still hold that wheat 
flour has no equal for sizing pur- 
poses, especially to reduce shedding 
of heavy sizes. Of course much 
more heavy sizing is done abroad 
than is done in this country. 

Later’ the use of starch came 
ubout, corn starch, potato, sage, 
tapico, wheat,. rice, and even sweet 
potatoes have been used to give 
adhesive properties to the size; be- 
number of dextrines and 
gums both of natural and synthetic 
origin. Notwithstanding the close 
relationship of the different starches 
they all produce slightly different 
results and have qualities all their 
own, having higher penetra- 
lion, others more body, some give a 
harsh stiff feeling, others a softer 
one. 

Sizing is used primarily to im- 
prove weaving; sizing also is greatly 
used, especially in Lancashire to 
increase the weight of grey goods, 
especially for export to India and 
China and with the use of the 
proper sizing compounds in addition 
fo echina-clay and other heavy ma- 
terials, such as the sulphates of 
different metals it is possible to in- 
the weight of the warp up 
to 150 per cent. 

Before the war the demand for 
heavy sized goods had declined con- 
siderably, due possibly to the styles 
in India and China, but more prob- 
ably to greater prosperity, the trade 
demanding better materials. In this 


sides a 


Some 


crease 


section of the country the majority 
of sizing might well be called pure 
sizing. The main object being to 
improve weaving and impart to 
cloth certain physical qualities, 
such as fullness, softness, stiffness, 
etc.. the slight addition in weight 
being merely incidental. 

A complete size should contain: 
Fats and waxes: their object is to 
lubricate and penetrate the warp, 
to soften the size and yarn, to add 
to the flexibility, and to insure the 
ready separation of threads. One 
of the most common mistakes is to 
use too much fat which: produces 
soft warps, increases shedding, and 
reduces the tensile strength. The 
gums should be selected to impart 
to the size certain qualities of ad- 
hesiveness, strength, and body of 
which starch is defictent. There are 
many natural gums of considerable 
value, but the most economical and 
probably most efficient are pro- 
duced chemically. The chemicals 
supplement the action of fats and 
gums: their functions are essential 
and it is impossible to obtain with- 
out them a size sufficiently strong 
or having qualities required to suc- 
cessfully resist. the strain of auto- 
matic loom weaving, and they help 
when judiciously used, 


very con- 
siderably to increase production. 
Their main function is to so aet 


on the flour or starch as to produce 
with it a colloidal film of the great- 
est possible tensile strength. They 
should have deliquescent proper- 
lies so to keep the warp sufficient- 
ly moist to obtain best weaving re- 
sults. They should have perman- 
ent antiseptic qualities to preserve 
the warp and fabric against mil- 
dew. For perservatives and antis- 
eptics zinc salts are among the best 
Continued on next Page 


Highway Map Showing Route to Blowing Rock, N. C., where Southern Textile Association will meet June 13-14. 


The above map is printed from a portion of the North Carolina Highway Commission Map and shows the 
location of Blowing Rock, N. C., and roads leading from there to other resorts in that section. 
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Band Director 
and instructor wishes to locate in 
good live town; 22 years experi- 
ence; strictly sober; can furnish 


very best of references. Address 
W. M. J.. care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 

Wanted 


A first-class card grinder for 18 
Whitin good mill 
running full time. Morven Cotton 
Mills, Inc., Durham, N. C. 


cards; pay; 


$25.00 Reward 
for detention of Paul 
years old; dark brown 
hair; scar in corner left eye; 
broad teeth; shoulders droop a 
little; swarthy complexion; for- 
merly a mill worker. Left home 
April 17, 1924. His mother, Mrs. 
Lizzie Cash, 99 Laurens St., Rock 
Hill, S. C. 


Cash. 16 
eyes and 


W.J. BRITTON & CO. 
RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 
COTTON 
105 S. Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn, U. S. A. 


"ASLANTA”™ 
HARNESS 
“Quality and Service 
That Satisfies’’ 
ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. 0. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 


Save in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 


They are lighter and stronger, 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch boards. 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 
Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 

We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc. 
Richmond, Va. 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Established 1889 


Designing Card Stamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


2525 N. Second St., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Opening and Cleaning Cot- 
ton Preparatory for 
Pickers 


Gontinued from Page 33 
vertical opener contained no staple 
or waste of any reclaim value, bul 
consisted largely of leaf, stems and 
dirt with a slight trace of short lint. 
The horizontal cleaner droppings 


ment 
to be driven by one counter shaft 
with simple belt drives or by 


hour consuming only 
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First: An 
easily 


opening 
installed 


room equip- 
and arranged 


vidual motors. 
Second: A unit that will handle 
up to 5,000 pounds of cotton per 


from 8 to 12 


horsepower, according to production 


and requiring no attention from the 


consisted of small particles of teat, 
stems. sand and dust with no trace Operative except to screw down 
of lint grease cups daily. 
Results of tests on combined Opening Room Equipment, comprising 
WOONSOCKET BALE BREAKER 
WOONSOCKET VERTICAL OPENER 
WOONSOCKET HORIZONTAL CLEANER 
Pre 
Total du 
Ib Lion 
Cotton Per Lb R.P.M Lb R.P.M Lb % 
Hour Dirt Dirt Beater Dirt Dirt Beater 
Arizona Nos. 1 and 2 : 
(very clean) 7100 1000 36 0.519% 625 48 0.67% 460 S84 1.18% 
Keyptian, Uppers 
(Clean) 7604 3000 47 0.629 750 62 0.82% 390 109 1.439% 
Arizona No. 3 193327 1500 1143 0.59% 750 1761 0.91% 435 2904 1.50% 
Peeler, Low 
Middling 17532 2000 122 0.69% 750 173 0.98% 390 295 168% 
egyptian 
(Sakellaridis) 2340 3000 21 0.72% 750 37 24% 435 58 1.98% 
Keyptian Clow 
(Grade) 1500 3000 16.1.079 750 20 1.34% 525 36 2.41% 
It will be observed in comparing Third: An equipment in which 
the percentage of dirt removed that the fire hazard has been reduced to 


exceed materially the amount re- 
moved at the vertical opener. The 
total amount of droppings can, 
however, be increased to any per- 


centage desired by the use of larger 
opening in the perforated grids or 
by adjusting the grid bars to 
move more waste. The presence of 
lint cotton in the droppings of the 
opening should be avoid- 
ed, all cotton being delivered to the 
picker room thoroughly opened and 
free from heavy dirt and the 
moval of short or undesirable 
accomplished by 
and combers 


re- 


processes 


re- 
fibre 


The curling or rolled appearance 
of the cotton as delivered by most 


opening machines has been the 
cause of much justified complaint 
by the mill man, this fault we 


avoided by the unique arrangement 
of the beater blades in the horizon- 
tal opener, resulting in a product 
of unsurpassed quality, 
cotton of long staple. 
ize the advantages of 
equipment as follows: 


this 


the pickers, cards 


especially 
We summar- 
Opening 


4 minimum due to the patent con- 
between the bale breaker 
opener, that removes 
heavy substance. 


nection 
and vertical 
all metalhe or 


Fourth: Equipment that will open 
cotton from high density bales 
without curling or. rolling, also re- 
move the highest percentage of dirt 


free from lint or. cotton of reclaim 
value. 
Fifth: Machines of standard con- 


struction. the individual units of 
which can be conected up to stand- 


ard machines now in.use. 


Sixth: An opening room equip- 
ment that will deliver to the picker 
cotton as well opened and 
cleaned as is usually delivered at 
the intermediate picker where 
opening machinery is not in use. 


installation 
the 


The eost of 
excellent returns on 
either from the 


Seventh: 
will show 
mvestment 


provement of the finished cloth or 
the use of a lower grade of cotton 
to produce the same quality. 


a "7 > 
ad 


Weavers’ Meeting At Spartanburg 
Continued from Preceding Page 
used. A number of organic sub- 
stances such as carbolic, cresylic, 
salicylic, acids; thymol, formal- 
dehyde, ect. are of common use. 
Some have a disagreeable odor. Most 
of them are so violatile they have 
no lasting effect and the heat of the 


slasher drum and the steam carry 
off so much of it there is practi- 
cally no protection against midew. 
For this reason they are of very 


little perment value. 

More than anything else the chem- 
icals are the main factors in trans- 
forming the flour and the starch at 
will into a light, &@ medium, or a 
heavy, as well as an elastic and flex- 
ible, ora strong coating on the warp. 


They should be of such a nature 
as not to interfere with the subse- 
quent treatment of the warp or 


cloth, and the problems of ulterior 
bleaching, finishing, storage, and 
time long distance shipping 
should be kept in mind when com- 
pounding a size mixture. 


The sizing and finishing speialist 
is the family doctor of the textile 
mill; when all well he quite 
forgotten, but as soon as he is eall- 
ed for advice and when he succeeds 


LOeS 


in straightening out a weaving or 
finishing problem, he beocmes a 
demigod for a few days until his 


become a trifling event of 


the dim past. 


SePrTYTOes 


Nearly fifty vears ago a French- 
man published a book concerning 
textiles, which has long been a 


classic. In fact about nine-tenths 
or more of the literature on the 
subject has been copied from it. 


Although this is a very remarkable 
book it has failed in some of its 
predictions, among which that the 
mills would within a generation all 
make their own sizing or finishing 
compounds. This has been repeated 
in books published since. As matter 
of fact many mills have tried it, 
but very few have képt it up, and 
fewer mills today make their own 
sizing compounds than was the case 
a generation ago, and especially two 
generations ago. This is an age of 
specialists and special problems are 
generally left to experts. The tallow 
and flour size of tifty years ago has 
been replaced by more up-to-date 


Woonsocket Improved Opening Room Equipm ent comprising Bale Opener with Automatic 
Controlled Feed Apron; Patent Connection; Ve rtical Opener and Horizontal Cleaner for pipe 


delivery. 
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sizing with increased strength to re- 
the strain of automatic loom 
weaving and to take advantage of 
artificial humidity which has made 
even the finest weaving possible 
where the climate made it impossi- 
ble some years ago. 


sist 


In the twenty years I have de- 
voted to the study of chemical 
treatment of textile fibres, I have 


read books old and new, in German, 
French, English, and other ian- 
guages on the subject, and it is re- 
markable how little the authors 
have originated—even the latest 
editions still have many supersti- 
tious beliefs. 
I have not found anywhere the 
proper interpretation of the theory 
of relatively concerning the differ- 
ent materials used in sizing and 
finishing. Most of them are so full 
of contradictions and statements not 
fully circumstantiated, that anyone 
reading them without the proper 
knowledge of what to believe and 
what to discard may get himself in 
considerable trouble. 
that a 


I have long ago decided 
new book taking into consideration 
the latest knowledge should be 


written and I expect to do this as a 
crowning achievement of my career. 
| have accumulated a good deal of 
data, and some day I shall sort it 
out and come out in print, with the 
hope of giving some information on 
the subject that will be helpful to 
mill management from the chemical 
standpoint 


In the literature at hand some 
products are advocated which are 
unnecessarily expensive and have 
no special virtue; others are ta- 
booed without discrimination that 
really are essential In some cases, 
and some of the finest and most 
useful ingredients that should be 
part of a good size are not even 


mentioned. It is a strange fact that 
although every book tries to teach 


the mill how to make their ownh 
compounds, the more try it, the 
more of them: decide that com- 


pounds ready made by responsible 


firms are after all the best, the 
safest, and the most economical to 
use, and although not so very long 
ago most mills .compounded their 


own sizing, today most of those who 
have tried it have given it up, even 
though they were fairly well satis- 
fied, they found it did not pay any 
more than it pays a man to attempt 
to make his own shoes. This is not 
due to a lack of understanding, but 
to better understanding and certain- 
ly the management of mills is no 
less, but more intelligent than ever 
before and recognize the value of 
specialization. In the days before 
the automatic loom when tallow and 
flour with proper antiseptic treat- 
ment made a satisfactory size the 
specialists had little to do, but mills 
have learned that such problems 
must be left to specialists who not 
only furnish materials, but advice 
from time to time as problems need- 
ing careful and scientific attention 
come Up. 

W.H. Gibson, Jr., asked Mr. Seydel 
if calcium chloride was a good 
chemical to use in sizing. 

Mr. Seydel that there are 


said are 
many forms but 


of chlorides, that 


some Of them were not suitable for 


i ! 
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goods that had to be singed. Mr. 
Sevydel said that bine chloride was 
strongly antiseptic and obviated the 
danger of mildew. 

E. A. Frank wanted to know why 
some compounds would injure the 
slasher blanket and others would 
not. 

At 12:30 the meeting adjourned 
for a luncheon at the Franklin 
Hotel, at which there was a musi- 
cal program. 

Afternoon Session. 

The afternoon meeting was called 
to order by Chairman W. H. Gibson, 
Jr.. at 2:30. He introduced E. A. 
Frank, superintendent of the Dra- 
per Mills, who made a talk on sav- 
ings and economy in the weave 
room. Mr. Frank discussed’ the 
waste behind the slasher and in 
front of the slasher, and called at- 
tention to the amount of money i 
amounted to m the eourse of a 
vear. He explained the waste due 
to throwing away the size left in 
the kettle at the end of the day 
and explained how this could be 
reduced. He discussed the Savings 
that could be found by treating and 
washing the slasher blankets. Com- 
ing to the tying-in machine, he said 
that a large amount of waste was 
made there due to improper han- 
diing of the warps at the slasher 
and stated that this waste in some 
mills amounted to $300 per month. 
He discussed the loss due to bob- 
bins being left on the floor and gave 
figures showing how much money 
it represented. He also discussed 
the waste in loom supplies and 
other details that would result in 
saving the waste of the weave room. 

W. W. Cobb wanted to know what 
was the proper number of yards for 
a slasher blanket, and Mr. Frank 
said six yards. 

Quite a number of men gave their 
loom supplies which averaged ap- 
proximately the same as those of 
Mr. Burnham. After the discussion 
was closed, a resolution was offered 
to the Spartanburg Textile Club for 
their co-operation. J. A. Chapman, 
Jr.. called attention to the Blowing 
Rock meeting, June 13 and 14, and 
asked for a large attendance. 


Resolutions 
Continued from Page 34 
Resolved further, That a copy of 
this resolution be transmitted to 
the United States Department of 
Labor, to the National Industrial 
Conference Board, and to such 
other sources. of statistical infor- 
mation as bear upon this subject, 
with the request that they collect 
and publish wage comparisons in 

conformity therewith. 

Resolved further, That every 
member of this association be urged 
to furnish the. fullest information 
and facilities to properly accredited 
representatives of official statistical 
organizations as will enable them to 
ascertain the true facts in this mat- 
Ler. 

Resolved further, That every 
member of this association be urged 
to take the necessary steps to ac- 
quaint the public in his locality 
with the true situation and also to 
thoroughly explain and emphasize 
these advantages to his own asso- 
ciliates and operatives. 
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Textile Students Loan Fund, Ine. 

Whereas, The Textile Students 
Loan Fund, Inc., has been chartered 
under the laws of North Carolina 
for the purpose of aiding needy and 
worthy young men throughout the 
South to secure an education, the 
incorporators being S. F. Patterson, 
\. J. Draper and David Clark, of 
North Carolina: H. E. Fitzgerald, of 
Virginia; L. D. Tyson, of Tennes- 
see; P. E. Glenn, of Georgia: J. C. 
Saunders, of Texas: J. W. Sanders, 
of Mississippi; Donald Comer and 
Scott Roberts, of Alabama, and Alex 
Long and James P. Gossett, of South 
Carolina, and 

Whereas, Deeming this cause 
highly meritorious and the- plan 
worthy of the endorsement of 
Southern manufacturers generally: 
therefore he if 

Resolved, That the work of the 
Textile Students Loan Fund, Inc., be 
commended to the members of this 
association for their hearty sup- 
port, 


Co-operative and Orderly Market- 
ing of Cotton a Stabilizing Influ- 


ence on the Dry Goods Market. 

Whereas, The old method of mar- 
keting cotton has permitted an un- 
due pressure on the market at the 
beginning of the season and has 
encouraged speculation at various 
stages later in the season. and 

Whereas, Such conditions tend to- 
wards violent fluctuations in prices 
of the Staple with attendant hesi- 
lation and uncertainty in the dry 
goods market, and 

Whereas, theSe evils both in the 
cotton market and the cotton goods 
market can only be corrected by an 
orderly and uniform distribution of 
the cotton crop; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the co-operative 
handling and marketing of cotton 
by its producers can best bring 
about these results. 

Resolved further, That the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
(ion, In convention assembled, this 
the 28th day of May, 1924, endorses 
this co-operative idea of marketing 
us above outlined, to the end that 
an adequate and uniform supply of 
cotton may be secured for the man- 
ufacturer and at as high a price for 
the producer as the natural and 
unrestricted law of supply and de- 
mand will permit. 


Tariff Bulletin No. 12. 


Whereas, Curtailment, importa- 
lions and the tariff are matters of 
paramount concern to the cotton 
manufacturing industry at this time, 
and 

Whereas, Stuart W. Cramer, 
chairman of our National Commit- 
tee, has presented the situation and 
the conditions entering into if in an 
address which is embodied in Tariff 
Bulletin No. 12, therefore be if 

Resolved, That the thanks of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association are hereby tendered to 
Mr. Cramer for his exposition of the 
case, and 

Resolved further, That the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
lion, In convention assembled, this 
the 28th day of May, 1924, accepts 
and endorses Tariff Bulletin No. 12, 
and 


Qur job is to save money 
for manufacturers 


That, briefly stated, is the goal we set for our- 
selves on every commission we undertake. Lock- 
wood-Greene service means a constant search for 
ways and means of saving a client money. Whether 
it is a saving in construction costs, or an improve- 
ment in operating efficiency, a Lockwood-Greene 
engineer takes pride in economy. 


Recently we were able to effect a saving for a 
client by the installation of a piece of labor-saving 
machinery. The machinery paid for itself in one 
year. After that, the saving was clear profit. 


We were not commissioned to find that particular 
flaw in this client’s efficiency. It was merely inci- 
dental to our service. 


A Lockwood-Greene engineer starts a job with a 
definite determination to find opportunities for im- 
provement—improvements that will make money 
for the client. In this he is backed by the years of 
Lockwood-Greene’s experience in many phases of 
industrial engineering. 


We may be able to save you money—whether it is 
in the selection of a site for a new mill, the remod- 
eling of an old mill or the re-arrangement of ma- 
chinery. Lockwood-Greene service includes counsel 
on every problem of textile engineering or nianage- 
ment. 


Ask to have a Lockwood-Greene representative 
call on you. A copy of “Building with Foresight” 
will be sent on request. It is a booklet illustrating 
what Lockwood, Greene & Co. have accomplished for 
others. 


LOCKWOOD,GREENE & Co. 
ENGINEERS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 24 Federal Street, BOSTON 


BOSTON ATLANTA CHICAGO 
DETROIT CLEVELAND CHARLOTTE 


NEW YORK 
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Lockwood, Greene & Co. of Canada, Limited, Montreal 


Compagnie Lockwood Greene, Paris, France 
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Report of Secretary Adams 


Continued from Page 28 
upon what the public will pay for 
goods, your association has our best 
wishes in maintaining the price of 
cotton to the very top of the mar- 
ket.” 

It is gratifying to report that sub- 
stantial progress has been achieved 
in the very large and important 
work your association has had un- 
der way for several years past, the 
aim and object of which has been 
fo inform the public as to the true 
facts touching our Southern indus- 
iry. It has been the task of your 
secretary, with your National Com- 
mittee, to keep thoroughly in touch 
with this. situation at all times and 
whenever and wherever misrepre- 
sentations have occurred, they have 
heen promptly corrected: humerous 
articles have been prepared dealing 
with pertinent phases of our indus- 
try which have been widely pub- 
lished in the. North and East as well 
in the South, much that 
foday a remarkable change be- 
ginning to be noted in public opin- 
ion regarding distinctive features of 
our Southern development. Where- 
formerly there were many and 
gross misrepresentations, today they 
are few and far removed; whereas 
formerly comments favorable to the 
Southern industry were seldom 


iis 


is 


as, 


heard, or seen in the press, today 
they are numerous and many of 
them highly commendatory. Even 


the fact itself of such remarkable 
reversal of public sentiment has 
been the topic of comment. This 


gratifying showing has been largely 
due to the first-hand information 
derived by newspaper and magazine 
writers, among the most influential 
in the country, who, by invitation, 
have themselves visited our mill 
centers; to authorities who, having 
heard much, journeyed South with 
the view of finding out for them- 
selves the real facts and to reports 
of leading manufacturers and even 
government officials who have seen 
with their own just what is 
being done in Southern mill com- 
munities. It is a source of gratifi- 
cation to your committee to note 
these visible evidences of practical 
results attending the work it has in 


eves 


hand which means so much to our 
industry. 
That the task is not vet finished 


is evidenced by the fact that some 
erroneous ideas still prevail, notably 
with reference to the equivalents of 
compensation which Southern mill 
employees universally receive and 
which operatives in other sections 
do not generally enjoy. In this con- 
nection permit we to invite your 
particular attention to that resolu- 
fion which will be presented to you 
today by our Resolutions Commiéit- 
fee, addressed to the Department of 
Labor requesting that an investiga- 
lion be made of the so-called “wage 
equivalents” in cotton mills, not 
simply North and South alone, but 
in different sections of the country. 
Such action is being recommended 
because there has developed a real 
and radical difference of opinion 
and in such an unexpected quarter 
on the subject which is a matter 
of extreme concern to the members 
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of this association, all of whom are 
entitled to a credit for wage equiv- 
alents when considering the pay of 
their operatives, either in the na- 
ture of wage comparisons or of costs 
of production. 

As indicating that this not a 
trifling difference of opinion I shall 
quote from the official report of 
Dr. H. CG. Meserve, secretary of the 
National Association of Cotton Man- 
ufacturers, read at the recent con- 
vention of that organization in Bos- 


1S 


ton. Says Dr. Meserve: 
“Wages, North and South: There 


has been much discussion of late in 
the public press and in statistical 
organizations concerning wages 
North and South in the cotton in- 
dustry. This is the only basic in- 
dustry which makes such a division 
of wages. Were it not for the fact 

and I emphasize the word ‘fact 
that the wages in the North are dis- 
linctly higher than in the South, 
this comparison probably would nol 
made. In the consideration of 
wages paid in any industry, the 
amount of money in the pay enve- 
lope is the absolutely determining 
factor. Whatever other favorable 
working or living conditions may 
accompany the wage are simply ad- 
ditional inducements for the em- 
plovee to seek the field of labor 
which most appeals to him. Every 
employer .in every industry in all 
parts of the country has to meet 
cc mpetition for labor and each em- 
ployer meets it on the basis of his 
‘money in the pay envelope’ while 
labor, as | have suggested, considers 
‘his and any other factor that may 
enter into the equation, ffom his 
Loint of view.” 

Whether Dr. Meserve is fearfully 
inexact or ily informed is imma- 
terial, but I think that it is a prob- 


he 


lem that some impartial agency 
should pass on. I can understand 
the genial Doctor, with his heart 


overflowing with loyalty to his or- 
ganization and its members, stating 
that the number of American citi- 
zens in New England mills is com- 
parable with mill populations any- 
where in the country, for that may 
considered poetic license; this 
other matter of wage equivalents, 
however, is one of serious economic 
unportance and must be treated as 
such. 


he 


\guin, your secretary could hard- 
iv ufford to notice any of the par- 
lisuan exaggerations of Thomas F. 
VMeMahon, for they are well known 
to all of you; but in order to keep 
the record straight if necessary 
to flatly contradict one of his asser- 
lions recently made in answer to ; 
etter written by Dr. Max B. Wells, 
under the title of “Another Lan- 
guishing Industry.” McMahon makes 
the following statement: 

‘| would only remind Dr. Wells 
that the great percentage of super- 
infendents and engineers as well as 
now directing the manu- 
of cotton mills in the 
are by birth and training 
of those States north of 
the supposed Mason and Dixon line, 
with a very large number emanat- 
ing from New England.” 

Of course all of you know that 
statement to be utterly false and 
furthermore I frankly believe that 


1S 


iecturers 
South 
ioducts 


McMahon knew it to be untrue, as 
well as most of the other statements 
contained in that same article. 

All of which demonstrates that 
there is real need for the continuing 
attention of your secretary and 
your National Committee to this im- 
portant matter, which while it re- 
quires constant and vigilant treat- 
ment, is a service that in the judg- 
ment of your officers is distinctly 
worth while and will be continued. 

It is a pleasure to report that the 
cordial relations and contacts 
that have heretofore obtained be- 
tween our national organization and 
our various affiliated bodies, notably 
our State Associations, have been 
further augmented. Officers of our 
State Associations during the past 
year have called upon our central 
office for counsel and co-operation 
in a number of important problems, 
notably on State tax matters, etc., 
and this assistance has been prompt- 
ly and gladly rendered. It has been 
the constant aim and purpose of our 
association to co-operate with and 
in every possible way strengthen the 
hands of our affiliated and 
the result of this joimt service has 
not only been pleasant but’ mutually 
helpful to all concerned. Your sec- 
retary has attended a number of 
State Association meetings and 
wherever he has gone, his reception 
has been most cordial, with flatter- 
ing reference to the co-operative 
work our association is doing. 

Your time, gentlemen, is limited 
and I shall During the past 
year we have added 440,752 spindles 
to our active membership, which 
loday embraces more than 90 per 
cent of all those in the South, 
stretching from Maryland to Mexico, 
an expanse of territory not ap- 
proached by any other textile or- 
ganization in any country on the 
face of the globe. The work of 
your association is moving gratify- 
ingly forward in line with the pur- 
pose for which it was formed and 
the future is big with promise for 
increased usefulness. 


close 


hodies 


close. 


European Cotton Goods Replacing 
American In Argentina 


There has been little or no busi- 
in American cotton textiles in 
the Argentine market, the European 
manufactures replacing American 
products because of lower prices. 
According to recent import statistics 
the countries suppling the demand 
at the present time, are: Italy, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Belguim, United 


hess 


Staes, France and Brazil, with fair 
puantities from other sources. In 
February nthe imports of cotto 


goods into the port of Buenos Aires 
from Italy were 6,032 packages (bales 
ond cases), as against imports from 
the United States of 769. In 1921 
and 1922 the American grey goods 
business was very large, and pract- 
ically foreed out British cloths. 
Higher prices ruling on American 
goods have caused merchants to 
order from Japan, but deliveries 
from that country have been unsat- 
isfactory. Although the element of 
price is an important factor in the 


Argentine market, some merchants 
forecast that a great deal of this 
business should be recovered. 
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Safety 


Safety guards for machinery 
are not more necessary than 
protecting your floors from 
slipperiness—a common form 
of accident in the mill. 

And no safety guard eve 
provided hetter protection fo a 
machine than the cleaner 


WYANDOTTE 
DETERGENT 


provides to your floors. 

How else could you explain 
the fact that many of its users 
have removed their warning 
cards against accidents from 
slipping. 

And the low that 
if is the most inexpensive ac- 
cident insurance you can buy. 


cost 1s so 


Ask your supply man 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfrs. 


Wyandotte, Michigan 


Hien 


Textile Mill Floors 
Scrubbing Powder 


Mi Cleanser—The Perfect- 


ed, Non - Soluble, Cleaning, 

Polishing, Cleansing, De- 

odorizing, Scouring and 

Scrubbing Powder. 
Six-in-one. 

YOU TRY IT. THANKS. 


CHARLIE NICHOLS 
Pres., Treas. & Genl. Mgr. 


NICHOLS MFG. COMPANY 
Asheville, N. C., U. S. A. 
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By Stuart 
N order to co-ordinate the national 
activities of this 

through its representation 

the National Council of 

Cotton Manufacturers and the Na- 

tional Industrial Conference Board, 

and thereby eliminate possible com- 
plications in considering and dealing 
with problems of national scope and 
importance, President Beattie re- 
quested me, chairman of your 

National Committee, to serve as one 

of the two representatives of this 

association on the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board. 

The only matter before the Con- 
ference Board to which | would 
especially direct your attention 1s in 


association 
in both 
American 


as 


connection with its monthly and 
semi-annual published wage com- 
parisons. For some unknown rea- 
son, in the textile industry only, 


wage comparisons have previously 
been issued by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, nol an 
average of the United States in 
other industries, but listed as North- 
ern and Southern wages. Some time 
azo we succeeded in getting a foot- 
note published in the regular printed 
publications of the Conference Board 
calling attention to certain Southern 


as 


as 


“wage equivalents” that should be 
taken into account when making 
such comparisons; but when we 
endeavored to have this footnote 


appended to the monthly wage com- 
parisons, objection was raised by 
one of the textile members of the 
board, who naively explained that 
wage comparisons did not properly 
include wage equivalents, which 
were rather matters of ac- 
counting—a far transparent 
quibble to appeal to the sense of 
justice and fair play of Robert 
Amory, president of the National 
Association of Cotton Manufactur- 
who joined me in asking for 
wage comparisons correctly reflect- 
ing the actual facts of the case. A. 
F. Bemis moved that a committee 
be appointed to report on the ecor- 
rect method of comparison, to con- 
sist of representatives of the Ameri- 
can and the National Associations in 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board. At our next annual meeting, 
we expect to report a satisfactory 
disposition of this controversy. 


cost 


Village expense, including practi- 


cally free house rent and cheap 
public utilities, furnished univer- 
sally by Southern mills, are _ too 


heavy items of expense to be over- 
looked, and these and other wage 
equivalents are stressed and kept in 
front by your committee in all seec- 
tional or industrial discussions. The 
public is gradually learning that the 
mill villages of Southern mills con- 
stitute approximately one-third of 
their total investment, from which 
not even maintenance and upkeep 
are derived, let alone a return on 
the investment. 

2. The publicity work of the asso- 
ciation is difficult and exacting ow- 
ing to the desirability of keeping the 
record straight without either ap- 
pearance or reality of propaganda. 
Many newspaper men, officials from 
other States, and visitors must be 
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‘Report of National Committee 


W. Cramer, Chairman.) 


shown around among the mills, go- 
ing into questions frankly and in 
great detail, compiling and furnish- 
ing data of all kinds on request, and 


the like. The South can well be 
proud of its textile industry both 
a8 an economic and a moral force 
for betterment but time and atten- 
tion must be given to investigators 
and other visitors who want to be 
shown. Many come prejudiced who 


want to prove preconceived theories 
and opinions, bul many are sincere 
and open-minded, who can and will 
think fairly and justiv: for obvious 
reasons both types of visitors must 
be courteously received and given 
an opportunity to see things as they 
are. 

3. Your National Committee still 
retains James Craig Peacock its 
Washington counsel, jointly with the 
National Association of Cotton Man- 
ufacturers. Mr. Peacock keeps your 
National Committee informed on 
any matters pending in Washington 
that would especially concern the 
cotton textile industry, and also has 
secured such information the 
committee deemed desirable in con- 
nection with its work. 

I herewith quote from Mr. Pea- 
cocks annual report concerning the 
present attitude of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue on such tax mal- 
fers as will probably interest you: 

“With respect to inventories there 
has been during the past vear no 
development of importance. Cotton 
mill executives both North and 
South seem to have more or less 
nequiesced in the Treasury Depart- 


as 


as 


ment regulations which require 
stock in process to be inventoried 
at its full nominal cost or market 
value. 

“With respect to current depre- 


ciation rates there has been a ten- 
dency on the part of the Buresu of 
Internal Revenue to allow slightlv 
lower rates in returns for the high 
iox years that are now being audited 
than were allowed in the returns cf 
other tax payers for_the same years 


which happened to have been 
reached and audited several years 
ago. In particular the bureau dur- 


ing the past year or has most 
consistently adhered to its present 
policy of. not allowing more than 56 
per cent additional depreciation on 
machinery, with no additional 
preciation on buildings, in 
where the mills were operated dou- 
ble shift. A slightly more favorable 
attitude has, however, been exhib- 
ited during the past year with re- 
spect to accelerated depreciation 
which resulted from the abnormal 
conditions during the war years, and 
in quite a few cases an extra 1 per 
cent on machinery has been allowed 
in recognition of this condition even 
where there was no over-time oper- 
ation, 

“With respect to the bureau's 
practice of reducing invested capi- 
lal by setting up alleged insufficient 
back depreciation on the basis of 
more theoretical formulas or com- 


SO) 


de- 


Cases 


putations, | am glad to be able to 
slightly more favorable de- 
Many of your members 


report 
velopments. 


have had the unhappy experience of 
having both the field agents and the 
auditors in Washington persist in 
thus reducing their invested capital 
in the direct face of both regula 
lions of the Treasury Department 
and rulings of the Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue (notably Memo- 
randum 106, a copy of which was 
sent to your members in circular 
letter of April 14, 1921, signed by 
you as president of the National 
Council of American Cotton Manu- 


facturers, which expressly provided 
that such a reduction in invested 
capital can be made only upon the 
basis of explicit and convincing 
evidence and that calculations based 
upon a theoretical formula are not 
such evidence. During the past few 
months, the Committee on Appeals 
and Review, which is the highest 
appelate body in the Bureau of In- 
fernal Revenue, has in several dif- 
ferent cotton mill cases reversed the 
action of the income tax unit and 
held that in the absence of real 
evidence, no increase could be made 
in the depreciation reserve over the 
amount which had been set up by 
the tax payer on its books at Janu- 
ary 1, 1917. 

“One other point that should per- 
haps be brought to the attention of 
all mill executives is that the time 
within which claims for refund of 
taxes paid for 1917 and 1918, the two 
peak years of highest tax returns. is 
about to expire in those in 
which it has not already expired. 
The statutes of limitations are very 
complicated and technical and it is 
impossible in a report of this nature 
to set them forth in complete detail. 
In a general way, however, it may 
be said that claims for 1910 can be 
filed up to June 15, 1924. The stat- 
ute of limitations for 1917 has al- 
ready expired, but in those cases in 
which a waiver was filed by the 
laxpayer on or. before April 2, 1923, 
a claim for refund may still be filed 
up until April 1, 1925. It should be 
added that in the case of additional 


assessments claims for refunds of 
the amounts so paid may also be 
filed at any time within the years 


after the payment.” 

The National Committee was rep- 
resented at the Child Labor hearing 
In Washington while the Constitu- 
tional Amendment measure was 
pending. Its passage was a foregone 
conclusion and I suppose no 
prise to any of you. The extreme 


sur- 


radicalism of the 18-year age limif 
is perhaps its own antidote, for 
many States will be slow to give 
the Federal Government power to 


turn 16 and 18 years old youths into 
vagrants. Your Resolutions Com- 
mittee has a resolution on this sub- 
ject for your consideration. 

>». In furtherance of co-operative 
relationship and mutual under- 
standing between our own and other 
associations interested directly and 
indirectly the 


in cotton textile in- 
dustry, the chairman of your Na- 
tional Committee addressed the 


southern Wholesale Dry Goods As- 
sociation af its annual convention in 
Charlotte om May 6; also, the Asso- 
ciated Knit Underwear Manufactur- 
ers of America at their annual con- 
vervign in Atlantic City on May 23. 

6. At the request of President 

Continued on Page 50 


THIS 2-PIECE GEAR 
CAN BE APPLIED 
IN THIRTY MINUTES 


fo any loom to replace a bro- 
ken crank shaft gear. Saves 
material and time and also in- 
creases production. 


Not temporary 
but a permanent 
repair part. 


makeshift 


satisfactory 


Write for sample 


Dan Gear Co. 


Caroleen, N. C. 


A Smokeless Grate 
~ Will “Stop It” 
A 


N 


D 
Metal Fire Backs 
Will “Stay Put” 


Use these in New Work and “Head 
it” Annoyance and expensive re- 
pairs. 


ERNEST L. BARTON 
302 Tryon St. 
Charlotte, N. C- 
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Among Those Present 


Continued from Page 31 
Vereen, W. J., Moultrie Cotton Mills, 
Moultrie, Ga. 
Vermely, N. H., National Aniline & 
Chem. Co., New York City. 


Walker. Thos. P.. Franklin D’Oher 


& Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wall, Henry C., Roberdel Mfg. Co., 
Rockingham, N. C. 

Walton, Frank L., Hesslein & Co., 
New York City. 

Ward, W. L., Leward Cotton Mills, 
Asheboro, N. C. 

Warne, J. B., New York City. 

Warren, C. H., Draper Corp., Atlan- 


ta. Ga 
Warren, W. H., Phillips 
Pawtucket, R. L. 


Wire Go 


Watkins, Edgar, Watkins & Oshill, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Watts, Ridley, Ridley Watts & Co., 
New York City. 

Webb, A. S.. Chas. J: Webb Sons CGo.. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wentworth, Philip C., National Ring 


Traveler Co. Providence, R. Ef. 
White, Fred H., Charlotte, N. C. 
White, James, Jr.. Princeton Mfg. 

Athens, Ga. 

White, Jno. R., Corn Products Re- 


fining Co... Greenville. S. CG. 
White, Robert Georgia Mfg. Go., 
Whitehall, Ga. 
Willard, W. H.. 
(Chemical Go.. 
Willams, F. 
New York City. 
Williams, Smith, The 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Williamson, Frank. 


National Aniline & 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Cannon Mills. Ine.. 


Bahnson 


Cannon Mills. 
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Inc., New York City. 

Williamson. J. Walter, Bellwell Cot- 
ton Mills. Wilmington, N. C. 

Wilson. James L.. James L. Wilson 
& Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Winget, A. K.. Armstrong 
Mills, Gastonia, 

Woodside. E. F.. Woodside 
Mills Go... Greenville, S. C. 

Woodside. J..D.. Woodside Mills Go.., 
New York City. 

Wright, Geo. M.. Watts Mills, Lau- 
rens, S. 

Wylie, W. H., Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works. Worcester. Mass. 

Zones, F. C., New York City. 


Group 


Cotton 


Death of Mother of Frank North. 


that the 
North, of 
will learn 
mother, which 
at Rockford, Hl. 


It is with 
many frends of 
Arnold, Hoffman & 
of the death of his 
occurred May 10th 


deep regret 
Frank G., 


Thursday, May 29, 1924. 


Index To Advertisers 


Wanted — A high-grade cloth 
room overseer to take charge of 
the eloth room in a mill making 
high-grade fancies and working 
full time. Apply D. N. C., care 
of Textile Bulletin. 


Loom Bargain 
500 Draper Model E 30” Looms: 
first-class condition; immediate 
delivery. 
Palmetto Textile Machinery Co. 
Box 433 Spartanburg, S. C. 


7% H. P. Morse Silent 


driven 1250 R.P.M. 


Greater efficiency 


The cleanliness of Morse Drive 
operation is of keen interest to 
ni operators who are doing 
everything to keep fly and other 


foreign substances from their prod- 
uct With Morse Drives there is a 
much smaller amount of lint on the 
ceiling no fiyvy in the air from 
cleaning belts, no belt dressing 
fivinge off, no fly accumulating 


Chain 
spinning frames in a Southern mill. 


with better working conditions 


Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


There is a Morse Engineer near you 


oe | from motor to 
rives 1750 R.P.M. 


around 


the pulleys, no constant 
circulation of air from the floor to 
the ceiling which raises fiy and 


setties it back on the roving to get 
into the yarn 


Experienced Morse Engineers will 
gladly sit in with mill executives 
for the timely and final solution of 
their transmission problems. 
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DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup 
Adjusting Saddles, the latest 
invention in Saddles for Top 
Rolls of Spinning Machines. Man- 
ufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 
Stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


we 
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The Tariff and Pocketbooks 
of American Families. 
Continued from Page 26 
“In column 2 of this table is 
shown the amount paid oul in wages 
out of each dollar that the factory 

gets for its product. 

“In column 3 is shown 
tax of the Democratic 
Lnderwood law on 


the tariff 
party in the 
each dollar's 


worth of the article imported. This 
shows that in eotton goods, silks 
and woolens,. the Democratic tariff 
was twice high as the payroll in 
the industry. In other industries 
the tariff rates run from a little 
more than the total wage. as in 
glassware and buttons, to two and 


a half times more in glucose.’ 


What the Profiteers’ Tariff Bill Gives its 
Beneficiaries, and What it Will Cost 
the American Consumer. 

Amount of Annual Cost 
Articles Taxed Protection to Consumer 
Sugar $105.000.000 $210.000.000 


Meats and Fish 200,000,000 400 000,000 
Woolen Goods 300,000,000 550,000,000 
Hosiery and Knit 

289,000,000 578.000.0000 


(Corsets 29 000.000 5&.000.000 
Cotton Manufac- 


tures 580,000,000 850 000,000 
Silks 274,.000.000 548.000.0000 
Aluminum ware 23.000.000 46,000,000 
Copper and Brass 

ware 352,000,000 700,000,000 
Hardware (all 

kinds) 44,000,000 58,000,000 
Stamped and 

amel ware 47,000,000 94 000,000 
Window Glass .. 35,000,000 70,000,000 
Cutlery and Edge 

Tools 43,000,000 86,000,000 
Sewing Machines 

and Parts 10,000,000 30,000,000 
(hildren's Toys 


and Games 12,000,000 24. 000,000 
$2,343,000 000 $4,332,000,000 


A comparison of the “two kinds of 
tariffs” referred to is amusing when 
analyzed and coupled with the table 
in which it is stated that the amount 
of protection on cotton manufac- 
tures alone (under the present law 
is $580,000,000 with an annual! 
to the consumer of $850,000,000. 

In the first place, the figures given 
which I question are based on the 
assumption that tariff rates are al- 
ways added and included in Ameri- 
can prices—which, as you know, is 
not true. If it were true, you could 
reduce the prices on your products 
by those amounts if the tariff rates 
were removed. But that hardly re- 
quires proof, as if was admitted by 
Mr. Underwood in a controversy 
with Mr. Hill during the depression 
of 1911, when explaining his bill 
which was vetoed by President Taft. 
See quotation from Congressional 
Record of July 28, 1911: 

“The House being in committee of 
the whole House on the state of the 
Union and having under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 18712) to reduce 
the duties on manufactures of cot- 
ton- 

“Mr. Underwood said: 

“Mr. Chairman: The Ways and 
Means Committee, in presenting this 
bill to the House, reduces the duties 
on cotton goods covered by Schedule 
1 of the Payne Tariff Act from 48.12 
per cent to 27.06 per cent. This 
does not include all the cotton goods 
that come in at the ecustom-house, 
as shown by the Treasury statistics. 

“Mr. Cooper: Mr. Chairman, I 
understand the language of the 
gentleman from Alabama to be that 
this bill is upon a ‘strictly’ revenue 
basis. That was the word he used— 
‘strictly. Is that correct? 


cost 
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“Mr. Underwood: Well, if I used 
the word ‘strictly, I will not confine 
myself to that definition. I say that 
I believe the rates in this bill are 
purely revenue rates. 

“Mr. Hinds: Therefore, does the 


gentleman say also that it leaves out 
entirely the principle of protection? 

“Mr. Underwood: Absolutely, 
far as my knowledge is concerned. 

“Mr. Hill: Mr. Chairman, | was 
very much interested in the ques- 
tion which the gentleman from Ala- 
bama asked the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania |Mr. Maore)) as to the 
effect of the tariff on the increased 
cost of products. | would like to 
ask if the committee expect the re- 
duction in the price of cotton goods 
will be gauged by the reduction of 
rates of duty in this bill? 


“Mr. Underwood: 
this 


Certainly not im 


low-priced class of goods, or 
goods that are being forced on the 
market at panic prices today. Our 


purpose in offering this bill is this: 
I know there is a great reduction in 
the colton goods today, due to panic 
conditions, but 


when we return to 
normal times you cannot use the 
enormous tariff tax that you have 


today to exact unjust and enormous 
profits from the American people 
as you have been doing for years.” 

However, admitting for the sake 
of argument that it is true we have 
the spectacle of a Democratic man- 


ual claiming that the Underwood 
tariff law contained rates on cotton 
goods of twice the labor COSL: and 


worse still, that it extended protee- 
lion to the extent of $380,000,000 on 
eotton goods alone and that it cost 
the consumer $550,000,000! The fig- 

for it is 


ures Can easily be cnecked 


maintained that the Underwood 
larifl levied 34 cents on each dollar 
imported, that the wage per dollar 


of product was 16% cents: 
the Fordney tariff 
on each dollar imported: dividing 
the $580.000.000 and the $850,000, 000 
by 51 and multiplying by 34 
the alleged Republican steal of 
$980,000,000 to the Democratic petty 
larceny of $380,000,000. As a revenue 
measure, yielding the government 


that 
cents 


and 
levied 51 


reduces 


such a trifling share of this great 
sum, the Underwood bill would be 
shocking, indeed! 


All of which is nonsense, pure and 


simple; neither bill produces nor 
permits any such results. Miles’ 
figures evidently are the mere jug- 


gling of alleged wage per dollar of 
product of the average of all cotton 
textiles with alleged Underwood and 


Fordney tariff rates on actual im- 
portations only. 
Is There Depression and Curtail- 


ment, or Profiteering, as Alleged, in 
the Cotton Textile Industry? 

Of course, you all know of the de- 
pression existing-in the textile busi- 
ness today; that goods are being 
forced on the market at the panie 
prices referred to by Mr. Under- 
wood, and that your mills are cur- 
tailing from want of orders and are 
accepting less than cost of replace- 
ment in most cases; but, apparently, 


this situation is not appreciated by 
our political friends who make such 
about 


surprising statements our 
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“BRETON” 


MINEROL 


For 
Cotton 
Piece Goods 


Wy 


“*The goods have a finer face’ 


BORNE, SCRYMSER Co. 


Established 1874 
I7 Battery Place, NEW YORK 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 


| 


All parts of every Anchor Post 


FIRM BECAUSE THEY ARE ANCHOREL 


High Protective Chain Link Fence with barbed wire topping. 


Galvanized Throughout to Resist Rust 


and, consequently, a larger 


Chain Link Fence fabric, saving for the purchaser 

posts, anchors, etc.), are heav- Phone or write our nearest 
ily galvanized throughout to representative for complete in- 
resist rust. This thorough gal- formation on this and other 


vanizing means many addi- 


| advantageous Anchor Post fea- 
tional years of useful service-- 


tures 


Anchor Post lron Works: 
CHARLOTTE. N. C.: M 
H 


$2 Church St., New York, N. Y. 


Lane, P. O. Box 1375; GREENVILLE, 8S. C.: 

H. Orr, 315 Palmetto Bidg.; SAVANNAH, GA. Cc. M. MacLean Co., 20 
East Bay St.: ATLANTA, GA Jeaullieu & Applewhite, Citizens Southern 
National Bank Bldg.; BIRMINGHAM, ALA.: C. 8. Caldwell, 2011 Third Ave 


Sales Agents in OtherCities 
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is a counter made 
specially for 
Textile Machines 


It permits you to pay the 
weaver by the pick—to in- 
crease your production — to 
know momentarily exact out- 
put per machine. 


Made to stand vibration and 
continual operations. 


Why not permit us to send one 
to you to try out. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
(47% 5. CHURCH ST. CHARLOTTE.N.C. 


Have You Seen The Double Pick 
Counter By Root? 


Recervoir of Rowan Cotton Mills, Salisbury, N. C., surrounded 
by a 7 ft. Page Fence of ARMCO Ingot Iron 


the uniform, super-heavy zinc coat on Page Square mesh 
fabric is approximately 4 times as thick as that on ordinary 
wire, assuring property protection at its lowest cost per 
year. 

Fence this year. Ask us for plans and estimates. We 


carry stocks of Page Fence Products, our skilled erecting 
crews insure correct installation. Write 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Charlotte, N. C. 


profiteering. Therefore, I quote from 
an editorial in the May 5, 1924, 
of The Charlotte Observer 
crate 
“The Mill Situation. 
“The stalemate seems to continue 
in cotton mill circles. The report of 
the past week by The Textile World 
unsatisfactory situation in practi- 
cally all cotton 
Mill curtailment is on the increase, 
being forced by buyers refusal to 


classes of 


spite the attractive prices quoted in 
nearly all sections of the market. 
These prices, in many cases, are be- 
low production Costs, 

“Prices have not changed mate- 
rially during the last ten days on 
unfinished goods: the market con- 
tinues quiet. National gingham week 
was celebrated this week through- 
out the country, many retailers 
making special displays and special 
efforts on this merchandise, 
which has been one of the weakest 
spots in the market.” 

In The Chartotte News (Demo- 
cratic), May 6, 1924, appears a 
Washington dispatch as follows: 
“Probe of Slump in Textile Industry 

Urged by Walsh. 

Washington, May 6—Investigation 
of the “prolonged depression” in the 
American cotton textile industry 
would be made by the Tariff Com- 
mission under a resolution offered 
ivy Senator Walsh, Democrat, of 
Massachusetts. 

“Asserting that the depressed con- 
dition in the industry is of ‘excep- 
tional magnitude’ and has caused a 
reduction in production of from 40 
lo 60 per cent, with consequent 
‘want and distress in the communi- 
lies’ in which mills are located, the 
reduction sets forth ten specific 
phases upon which a report was 
sought. They included: 

“‘Is the present depression-in the 
cotton manufacturing industry con- 
fined to the United States or is it 
world wide? 

““To what extent and for how 
long a period has the present de- 
pression in the cotton manufactur- 
ing industry of this country been 
upparent? 

changes in the present 
larif?! rates on cotton cloths be of 
material assistance in stimulating 
production and restoring prosperity 
to this industry?’ ” 

From The New York Commercial 
Of May 5, 1924: 

“With nearly a third of the tex- 
lile mills of New England running 
on 30 per cent to 40 per cent sched- 
ules, many mills in the fine goods 
division of the industry closed down 
and with no prospect of conditions 
improving while foreign competition 
is permitted to go unchecked under 
the inadequate tariff rates now in 
force, the cry of New England is 
for immediate tariff relief.” * * * 

The Daily News Record of New 
York on the same day carries a 
front page, one-column article en- 
titled “Big Reduction in Fall River 
Cloth Output—Survey Shows Cur- 
lailment Is aft 700,000,000 


sales 


Rate of 
Yards Per Year—Only 1,204,495 Spin- 
dies Operating in Print Cloth and 
Fine Goods Division—Curtailment 
on Basis of 3,591,000 Spindles, Ae- 


cording to Reliable Statisties.” 


issue 2, 1924, 

Demo- captioned 
as follows: ton 
dends.” 


goods. land Cotton 


operate ahead of normal periods de- 6, 1924, 
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In The Daily News Record of May 
appear two articles, one 
“Kighteen Bay State Cot- 
Mills Pass or Reduce Divi- 
“s * * In the mills voted are 
1,875,628 spindles or a little more 
than 15 per cent of the total spin- 


indicates the holding of a quiet and dleage of Massachusetts.” 


And the other, “Eleven Rhode Is- 
Mills Are Now Closed 
Indetinitely.” 

In The Daily News Record of. May 
appears “Southern Curtail- 
mem News.” 

“The following communications 
from Southern mills were received 
in the New York cotton market 
yesterday: 

“Eno Cotton Mills, Hillsboro, N. C. 

Mills working 42 per cent of nor- 
mal. April consumption 60 per cent 
of March consumption. There is no 
improvement in the demand for 
goods, and mills are curtailing ex- 
tensively in this section. 

“Cheraw Cotton Mills, Cheraws. C. 

Consumption in our mills during 
April about the same as in March. 
Demand for yarns, such as we spin, 
has almost ceased entirely. Demand 
for cotton goods is not improving, 
but shows further decline. Cur- 
tailment increasing strong. 

“Baldwin Cotton Mills of Chester, 
Ss. C., are running their plant 75 per 
cent of capacity. 

“Brandon Mills, Greenville, 8S. C. 

Consumption of cotton in our mills 
was about 25 per cent less in April 
than in March. There is no de- 
mand at all for cotton goods. Most 
mills are curtailing in this section, 
and I think all of them will be in 
the next few weeks. 


“Mills Mills, Greenville, 8S. C.— 
Less cotton used in April than in 
March. No improvement in demand 


for goods. Many of the mills are 
curtailing. 

“Charlotte, N. C. May 5.—Reports 
received here today from Marion, 
N. C. state that the Clinchfield Man- 
ufacturing Company there is shut- 
ling down all operations for an in- 
definate period. The Clinehtield 
plant makes print cloths and is list- 
ed as having 1,6000 broad looms. 

The New York Journal of Com- 
meree, May 11, 1924, carries the fol- 
lowing: 

“Textile Mills Check Output.” 

“New York, May 10.—The Most im- 
pressive feature in the cotton goods 
industry at the moment is the in- 
creasing curtailment of production. 
In March it was computed that but 
82 per cent of the spindle capacity 
was occupied, comparing with 109 
per cent of capacity at one period 
last year, when many mills were 
running day and night. Since March, 
it is believed that curtailment has 
increased so that barely 70 per cent 
spindle capacity is now employed. 

“The demand for goods continues 
very light despite quoted prices that 
show a loss from 5 cents to 6 cents 
per pound on replacement will costs 
for unfinished cloths. Retailers and 
jobbers are ordering goods in small 
lots for early shipment and are not 
making forward commitments at 
this time. Because of the inecreas- 
curtailment prices have held a little 
steadier on the low levels this week. 
Put many prices are now back to 

the lowest levels reached, notably 
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on many of the colored cottons, 
bleached goods and many of the 
gray cloths. 

In The New York Commercial of 
May 2, 1924. appears the following: 

“New England Textile Workers 
Join Mills in Demand for a Tariff 
to Keep Plants Going—Some Fine 
Goods Mills Now Selling Below the 
Cost of Production—Total Shutdown 
Feared—New Bedford Workers Ask 
Tariff Commission to Act.” 

But what is the use; you all know 
that there is extensive curtailment 
going on from now probabaly 20 
per cent to complete shutdown; 
some few with long-time orders 
ahead or no specialities are running 
full, but that is the exception. 

The extent of curtailment and the 
fact, beyond question, that many 
mills are selling at prices below the 
cost of production replacement, 
coupled with Mr. Underwood's gen- 
eral statement on page 15 prove con- 
clusively that there is no profiteer- 
ing im the cotton textile industry 
and that taking all the tariff off 
would not reduce domestic prices 
but would merely shut down Amer- 
ican mills and transfer the business 
to foreigners. 

What Are the Importers Doing? 


The New York CGommercial of 
May 6; 1924, tells quite plainly what 
the importers are doing: 

“Watch Carefully High Tarilf Plea. 
“Developments in Cotton Goods Sit- 
uation May Establish Important 
Precedent. 

“Import circles generally are 
watching with great cure the plea 
that is being so aggressively ad- 
vanced by cotton goods manufac- 
turers for a higher tariff duty on 

cotton gcods imports. 

“While the arguments for an ad- 
vance rate are not acecy ted as jus- 
tifying action under the flexible 
provisions, it is fully realized thut 
the New England manufacturers are 
able to exert strong ini‘uence with 
tne present administration. 

“It is further realized that action 
in this situation may create prece- 
dents under the flexible provisicns 
of the tariff law of far reaching 
importance. 

No steps have yet been taken by 
recognized leaders in cotton 
goods import field to combat that 
claim of the New England mill men. 
This does not mean, however, that 
they are being passed unnoticed. 
Indications are that when the time 
arrives importers will challenge the 
statements made regarding foreign 
competition in an attempt to show 
that the conditions complained of 
are not wholly due, if at all, to 
present tariff rates. 


“Frederic B. Shipley, one of the 
foremost cotton goods importers in 
the United States, who is also presi- 
dent of the National Couneil of 
American Importers and Traders, 
Inc., is at present abroad. He is 
expected to return here on or about 
May 10.” 


Mr. Shipley is very much inter- 
ested, as “one of the foremost cot- 
ton goods importers;” Mr. Miles, of 
the “Fair Tariff League, a protec- 
tionist organization consisting large- 
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ly of Republicans,” is also very 

much interested—why? 

Are There Really Increased Impor- 
tations in Cotton Textiles, and of 
What Kinds and Styles” 

This question is best answered by 
the United States Department of 
Commerce, from whose official bul- 
letin I offer the following table, 
which explains itself: 

The table presented by the speak- 
er showed the enormous increase in 
the imports of cotton cloth in this 
country for the past thirty years or 
more. Imports of unbleached goods 
in 18892 were 1,572,224 square yards 
and in 1923 were 95,186,110 square 
yards. Imports of unbleached goods 
in 1911 were 14,412,700 square yards, 
in 1920 were 23,923,795 square yards, 
and in 1923 14,888,305 square yards. 
Imports of colored, printed, dyed 
and woven figured goods in 1892 
were 32,407,238 square yards and in 
1923 were 108,935,885 square yards. 

Total imports of cotton cloths in 
i880 were 25,230,189 square yards, 
valued at $3,267,940, and in 1923 
were 219,010,397 square yards, val- 
ued at $47,188,033. 

As to the kinds and classes of im- 
portations, fortunately the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has also recently 
issued a report showing the quanti- 
ties and values of the different kinds 
af cotton cloth imported at New 
York durmg the month of March, 
1924. 


Description of Cloth Sq. Yds 


Lawns, organdies. 
nainsooks, cambrics. 
and similar fine 
goods of average 
yarn number above 
40 539,253 


Dollars 


Sroadcloths 6.261.566 1,311,783 
Sateens woven with 
not more than sev- 
en harnesses 608,264 GRE 
Sateens woven with 
eight or more har- 
nesses 69.624 16,235 
Voiles, plain or fancy 1,715,269 291,250 
Crepes, plain or fancy 400,035 68,710 
Ratines 448,690 130,541 
Dotted Swisses 244.810 81.856 
All Jacquard woven 
cloths 424,311 112,784 
Ginghams 431,792 74,467 
Venetians, unbleach- 
ed 96.80] 24,180 
Venetians, colored 390,781 L188, 867 
Total 14.631.196 $1,939,216 


The question of finish has recent- 
ly been raised concerning importa- 
lions and as will be seen from the 
accompanying table of Imports for 
1923; many of the above kinds of 
goods have been coming in, not only 
bleached, dyed and printed, but also 


‘unbleached to be finished here in 


the United States, the future month- 
ly reports of the Department of 
Commeree will classify and so re 
port them. 

Commenting upon those importa- 
tions, Mr. Pepperell remarks: 

“Figures received from finishers 
indicate that at least 90 per cent 
of all the broadcloths and fine warp 
sateens finished and used in this 
country are coming from England. 
Also that the volume of these two 
cloths shows them to be among the 
largest in point of consumption to- 
day. Likewise the large increase in 
imported voiles has caused serious 
interference with selling and man- 
ufacture of domestic voiles today. 

“With reference to the table at- 
lached showing classifications of 
goods as to fineness of yards for the 
year of 1923 it shows that about 90 
per cent of the imported unbleached 
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Mayview Manor 
Blowing Rock, N. C. 
“In The Heart of America’s Alps” 


SEASON FROM MAY 20th to NOVEMBER Ist 


The Hightest Point on the 
Blowing Rock Plateau 


At 4,500 elevation Mayview Manor commands 
sweeping panoramic views of Grandfather 
Mountain, Mount Mitchell, Table Rock 
Hawk’s Bills, Clingman’s Dome and the beau- 
tiful John’s River Valley. The scenery is un- 
surpassed in America. 


Azalea, Laurel 
| and Rhododendron 


Will be in bloom during the first month of the 

1924 season which will insure an added inter- 
| est and beauty to guests who arrive early in 
| the season. 


Amusements 


Golf, Tennis, Riding, Motoring, Tramping, 
Trout Fishing, Swimming, Dancing, Irap- 
shooting, Moving Pictures. 

Resident physician. Dietitian. Telephone in each 
room. Cuisine unexcelled. 1924 season under 
management of 
John J. Fitzgerald, of the Pinehurst organization 


For Further Information Address 


-~Mayview Manor, 
Blowing Rock, N. C. 


goods were made from yarns num- 
bered from 40 to 100, and half of 
this percentage coming within a 
range of 51 to 70. This shows that 
the fine goods mills of this country 
are principally and directly 
affected: other mills to a lesser and 
indirect extent. 

“In addition to the foregoing there 
is an abuse of paragraph 906 of the 
Foriey bill wherein the English are 
declaring certain goods to be made 
on circular box looms and are there- 
by enabled to avoid an additional! 
tax of 5 per cent ad valorem: on 
goods wovel with drop boxes. 
all practical purposes circular box 
looms are the drop Hox 
looms and goods so made should be 
classified as drop box loom goods in 
the judgement of the committee. 

“Measurement of volume of im- 
portations—In 1923, total cotton 
piece goods importations equalled 
218,000,000 square yards, average 
weight six yards a pound. Assume 
average width to be 36 inches and 
call 60 yards the length of a piece, 
then, this yardage equals 3,650,000 
Assuming 80 picks to the 
inch, for count of cloth, 75 per cent, 
production 48 hours and 160 picks 
speed of looms it would make two 
pieces per loom per week. - Call a 
year as 50 weeks, on account of 
holidays, ete., which would equal 
100 pieces per loom per year pro- 
duction. This yardage would there- 
fore take the entire production of 
36,500 looms for the year. Assume 
50 spindles per loom (these goods 
average high sley), and it is appar- 
ent that nearly 2,000,000 spindles 
would be necessary. This is almost 
as many looms and spindles avail- 
able for weaving as there are in the 
city of New Bedford. 

“Cause of large mecrease in im- 
portations particularly from Eng- 
land. England’s foreign trade has 
fallen off 40 per cent as compared 
LO pre-war period. In competing for 
this smaller volume of trade their 
manufacturers have cut their prices 
and, it is believed here, sold below 
cost, dumping their goods into this 
country in an effort to keep some 
of their people partially employed, 
even at a loss to themselves. Eng- 
lish figures show that in the last 
three years the mills have lost 
$750,000,000 and are still losing at 
the rate of $5,000,000 a week. The 
rate of exchange with the English 
pound at a greatly depreciated value 
amounts to the same thing as a 
cash discount to a purchaser in this 
country.” 

Sir Charles Macara, who has long 
been the recognized foreign au- 
thority on cotton textiles and wh¢ 
was president of the International 
Federation of Master Cotton Spin- 
ners, is authority for the above 
statement as to losses in English 
mills; the statement was made in 
an article specially contributed by 
him, published in the Textile World 
Journal of February 12, 1924. 

Labor Wages Unaffected by 
Tariff (7) 

The above caption appears as a 
statement in an authorized inter- 
view, May 4, 1924, of Senator Oscar 
Underwood by a reporter of The 
New York Journal of Commerce. 

A similar statement appears on 
page 7 of the Banister pamphiet-- 


most 


as 


pieces. 
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“Protection has never been reflected 
in the pay envelope of the working- 
man.” Unsupported statements re- 
quire nothing more than equally 
flat and unequivocal contradictions 
but, to my mind, this matte” is 
too serious to be treated in auch 2 
manner. I realize that it is equally 
hird to prove the contradiction as 
the assertion, but I believe that Mr. 
linderwood himself throws some 
light on the controversy in his in- 
lerview referred to, from which | 
herewith quote as follows: 

“*s * * Nor is it true that you can 
not lower the tariff without atfect- 
ing the price of labor. We are proud 
of the fact that American laborers 
obtain higher wages than workers 
abroad, but it is largely due to thei: 
own industrial organizations. It is 
not the cost of labor that counts so 
much as it is the efficiency of labor. 
** * On the contrary, the problem 
of transportation costs is one of the 
great vital questions involved. Tlie 
question of carrying the raw mate- 
rial to the furnace or the factory 
is a greater item in the cost of pro- 
duction than even the labor cost.’ 

“s * * Unless labor receives a fair 
and a living wage, then the whole 
life of labor must move backward. 
and the only field in which the 
wage of labor can be protected and 
determined, in the last analysis, is 
the field of competition. That field 
of competition is determined by the 
man who applies for employmen' 
who is within the continental lim- 
its of the United States. * * * I have 
always believed in restricted immi- 
gration and believe in it now.” 

A most striking contradiction ap- 
pears in those two paragraphs: 
Senator Underwood wants to protect 


American workmen from the labor 


of foreign workmen, but not from 
the products of their labor! Is that 
not a distinction without a differ- 
ence? 

Furthermore, Senator Underwood 
says that the field of competition to 
the American laborer from the for- 
eign laborer is determined by the 
man who applies for employment 
within the continental limits of the 
United States, a competition § to 
which Senator Underwood objects: 
yel, is it not also true that the 
products of foreign labor are equal- 
ly competitive with the products of 
American labor, when admitted and 
offered for sale within the conti- 
nental limits: of the United States? 

Why object to a protective tariff 
law against the products of labor of 
the low-priced foreign worker and 
yet advocate a protective immigra- 
lion law against the worker him- 
self? Politics certainly makes 
strange bedfellows! 

Is not the truth of the matter that 
we should protect the American la- 
borer both from the foreign laborer 
and from the produets of his labor? 

senator Underwood contends that 
the high wages in America are due 
largely to industrial labor organi- 
zations; quite true, but labor or- 
ganizations in America are not so 
strong as those in England, so why 
is the English laborer not better 
And, why 
different 
equally well 


paid than the Amerian? 
are not the 
strong 
paid? 


In the Banister pamphlet, Judge 


workers in 
organizations 
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Cordell Hull is quoted as saying that 
“in the most highly protected in- 
dustries—the textiles—labor for 40 
years has. received the lowest 
wages.” He also speaks of bDrick- 
masons, carpenters, etc., as “unpro- 
tected labor; I am quite sure that 
he spoke then as politician and not 
as judge. The most protected labor 
in the world is in the building 
trades, for buildings can not be 
built and shipped in, not even from 
one State to another; cotton goods 
can be made anywhere—England, 
Germany, France, Japan, anywhere 

and shipped in to any point to 
exactly the extent that existing tar- 
iff laws permit. 

Is not competition the answer? In 
locally protected industries such as 
the building trades, the local unions 
can enforce, in America or England, 
about whatever scales of wages they 
think they can get away with, to 
use the vernacular: but, in any In- 
dustry subject to the competition of 
the product of other labor, outside 
or foreign labor, the efforts of the 
most powerful labor organizations 
are absolutely limited to the scale 
of wages of competing labor plus 
whatever tariff protection or other 
assistance is available. Any pres- 
sure beyond that point, merely 
shuts down the mill and transfers 
the work to the foreign competitor, 

As to the relative efficiency of 
labor, in the textile industry it is 
largely a question of machinery! 
The English worker is as efficient 
as our own and of exactiv the same 
Anglo-Saxon stock as that in the 
South. This is absolutely confirmed 
by the few English mill operatives 
who have come to the United States 
and have been employed in South- 
ern mills. 

As to the efficiency of the ma- 
chinerv: in America we have more 
automatic looms on plain goods than 
in England, but that condition is 
gradually changing, as would be ex- 
pected. On the other hand, they 
have an advantage over us in mule 
spinning, which will make a supe- 
rior yarn from inferior cotton: in 
America ring spinning is the rule. 
and in England mule spinning the 
rule. 

As for the item of transportation 
referred to by Senator Underwood. 
it no doubt is just as stated in some 
industries; but I am discussing the 
cotton textile tariff. As you all 
know, cotton is shipped to mills in 
the Carolinas, to mills in New Eng- 
land and to mills in England 
through Manchester and Liver- 
pool) at but little difference in 
freights, and compared to wages. if 
is almost negligible. In the Banis- 
ler pamphlet, wages are given as 
an average of 16% cents on the dol- 
lar of product; transportation wil] 
not amount to one-fenth of that 
amount. 


Important Items Entering Into Cot- 
ton Textile Costs. 

Cotton textile costs embrace raw 
materials and supplies, labor and 
“overhead.” 

In the item of cotton. I really 


think England has the advantage. 


Liverpool freights are about the 
same as to Southern and New Eng- 
land mill points. Liverpool is the 
greatest spot cotton market in the 
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world and has the greatest variety 
of eotton of all grades and staples 
wnd from all countries; further- 
more, it is only within trucking dis- 
tanee from most English mills, who 
buy it just as they need it. Man- 
chester itself is a cotton port of 
nearly one million bales annually, 
end it is the center of the English 
cotton spinning industry. Our sit- 
uation is exactly the opposite, and 
we are often loaded up with cotton 
for many months ahead. 

As for labor, there is no question 
but that American labor is better 
paid. 

As for “overhead:” 

a) English mills have no villages, 
with free rents and nominal charge 
for public utilities; nor are they 
hurdened with all the welfare and 
community work common to Amer- 
ican mills. This village item in my 
own mills amounts to &4.36 per 
operative per week—a wage equiv- 
alent to be taken very much into 
account. 

b) In these days of high-priced 
cotton, working capital is largely 
horrowed for inventories. In Amer- 
ican mills it g@reativ exceeds that in 
English mills, due to different local 
conditions. In England, the rate of 
interest is much less than in 
America. 

c) The cost of English mills ts 
far less than of American mills with 
less depreciation, less upkeep, and 
less investment upon which to pay 
dividends. 

d) Owing to the concentration of 
English mills into a territory less in 
area than some Southern countries, 
specialization can be carried to ex- 
tremes and to advantage. 

e) For the same reason, and be- 
cause all ‘business is done on the 
Liverpool and Manchester’ ex 
changes, selling costs are almost 
elimimated in all stages and = pur- 
chasing costs reduced to a miuni- 
mum, 

f; American taxes are higher and 
more varied; new schools, perma- 
nent roads and all kinds of public 
work are going on in America thal 
have no counterpart in older Eng- 
land. Vastly more is expected of 
mill stockholders and officers to- 
ward supporting the many Ameri- 
can institutions to which foreigners 
pay nothing. 

All these and more should enter 
into tariff! considerations, yet there 
are statesmen who “discard the the- 
ory of cost of production!” 

Competition of the Substitute. 

The Banister pamphlet alleges on 
page 7, that “the tariff is so high 
that not a yard of ordinary compet- 
ing cotton or silk goods is imported, 
but only novelties in design or qual- 
ity, the finest kinds of cotton 

The classified list of importations 
issued monthly by the Department 
of Commerce shows this statement 
lo be very seriously in error. 

But, for the sake of argument, 
suppose it were literally true: few 
pieces of fancy goods are made 
exactly alike by different mills in 
the United States, but no one would 
say that the sale of one fabric 
would not lessen the market for 
others. On the contrary, mills go 
lo a great deal of trouble and ex- 
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pense to bring out new things, sub- 
stitutes for existing 
which displace the old ones, a com- 
petition of the substitute. There are 
few imported cotton fabrics indeed 
that do not directly or indirectly 
compete with the products of some 
American mills. 

I certainiv do not advocate a tar- 


iff so prohibitory that no importa- 
fions at all can come in. but I do 
advocate tariff rates that will not 


permit such increasing importations 


as are now getting in, tor it 1s e@x- 
ceeding what was expected even 
under the Underwood hill. 


Downward Trend in Cost of Living. 

The Evening Public Ledger of 
April 18, 1924, contains an article 
from which the following is quoted: 


“Washington, April 18—The eost 
of living, especially in food, shows 
a downward trend. 

Within a single month—Febru- 


ary 15 to March 15—the average 
family expenditure for food bought 
at retail prices declined 2 per cent. 
This decrease is the average for-all 


the larger cities. For Philadelphia 
the drop was 3 per cent, or 1 per 
cent more than the average 

“In the four years’ period = be- 
iween June, 1920, when the post- 
war inflation had sent prices to 
their peak, and March, 1924, the 
decrease in living costs in Phila- 
delphia averaged 41.6 per cent. 
Food prices dropped 735 per cent. 
Clothing prices fell 132.2 per cent. 


House furnishings dropped 78.6 per 
cent. Increases were 41.3 per cent 
in housing and 31.2 per cent in fuel 
and lighting. 


things—all of 
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Mr. Cramer then quoted an inter- 
esting tabulation, showing that nat- 
urally protected items such as rents 
and public utilities show an iIn- 
crease, while tariff protected items, 
such as clothing and show 


decreases. 


food. 


The lower purchasing power of 
61.3 cents on the dollar today is 
more than made up by the in- 
creases in wages since 1914. 


Is Not Women’s Quarrel With the 
Costs of Distribution. 

In both the Banister and Cliff 
pamphlets one can not but be sur- 
prised at the spread between the 
manufacturers and retail prices of 
both the domestic articles with no 
tariff, and of the imported article, 
with the tariff. The cost oft distri- 
bution is frankly the trouble and if 


is up to the women to study and 
investigate that before any real 
substantial reduction in prices can 


he effected. So long as women de- 
mand the variety, the quality, the 
credit and the service that they are 


getting in American trade, just so 
long will the eost of distribution 
remain high. In the long run, the 


cost of living is really in then 
hands and the reforms in the meth- 
and distribution can 
only he made with their initiation 
and sanction. 

“Seeing Ourselves As Others See Us. 
“Our High Standard of Living the 
Knvy of Europe. 

By Muriel Harris, in The Manches- 
fer (‘Eng.) Guardian Weekly. 

‘America strikes the foreigner as 
being essentially the land of luxury. 

Evervbody seems to have an expen- 


mis costs of 


sive fur coat; everybody seems to 
have a motor; everybody seems to 
have a three-course’ breakfast; 
everybody seems to think nothing of 
staving at an hotel. 

“It is only necessary to look alt 
statistics to see how many Ameri- 
motor. Motors here 
the same scale as bicycles 
in Europe a few years ago. Outside 
any big factory, it is nothing un- 
common to dozens of cheap 
motors in which the workmen have 


cans possess a 


are on 


see 


driven themselves to their work. 
After a house, an American thinks 
of getting a motor—sometimes be- 
fore. 


“On the whole the standard of liv- 
ing America considerably 
higher than in Europe. It is very 
rare, for instance, to see an ill-shed 
person and this does not mean that 
shoes are cheap. * * ° 


“Americans, again. look very well 


dressed, compared with the stand- 
ards of Europeans. * * * 
“The high wages here (in Amer- 


ica) do, of course, tend to equalize 
material things. It is perpetually 
as though labor were engaged in 
munition work during a great wear. 
lt has plenty of money to spend, and 
if is not content with anything less 
than what if the best. 
Very largely it spends its high wages 
aut onee, with the result that it pos- 
sesses motors—cheap ones—and ex- 
pensive clothes and furniture—very 
often on the installment system. If 
if saves, it is liable to develop inte 
a millionaire in an incredibly short 
lime. Compared with Europe, it is 
probably infinitely better off. with 


considers 
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the one exception of service; the 

amenities of habit and custom it has 

never had. and does not miss. Prices 

are excessively high, but, then, so 

are wares.” * * * 

Imports and Exports as Affecting 
Our Balance of Trade. 

In conclusion, there are many 
abtruse economic factors germane 
to tariff considerations, but such a 
comparatively brief discussion as is 
possible this afternoon restricts us 
to only the high lights thrown on 
the subject from the different an- 
gies. Without the slightest inten- 
tion of garbling Senator Under- 
wood's interesting interview in The 
New York Journal of Commerce, I 
ean only pick out certain outstand- 
ing points that impressed me par- 
ticularly. Those who desire to read 
the whole statement will find if in 
ithe issue of May 5, 1924, first col- 
umn, first page; from which | quote 
as follows: 

“* * * Our ‘exports have been di- 
minishing, not because of lack of 
demand in the European markets, 
but entirely due to the inability of 
the. people of that continent to find 
means or methods by which to pay 
us for our g00ds8, 

“* * * We have reached the point 
where we must continue the cycle 
of trade by admitting tmportations 
of goods into this country from the 
manufacturers of Europe. 

“* * * If we wish to assure future 
prosperity and plenty for all we 
must break down the barriers that 
stop the natural flow of trade and 
commerce. <A creditor nation can 
not exclude from its borders the 


tical mill man. 


A Holcomb Automatic Bunch Builder 
SAVES 80% 


The Waste 


After lastallation 
Helcemb Bunch 
Builder 


10 of waste 


Before Installation 
Holcomb Bunch 
Builder 
50 yds. of waste 


Our Guarantee 


| 


80 per cent. 


The “HOLCOMB” Automatic Bunch Builder is the result of years of development work by a prac- 
It is fully perfected and has long been in successful operation in a score of mills. 
It is fool proof; has no wearing parts to get out of order; requires no oil; builds the bunch auto- 
matically only when the ring rail is lowered to doff; and requires absolutely no attention of the 
operator for setting or resetting. Remove the “personal element!” 


Write now for our proposition. 


OVER 2,000 INSTALLATIONS NOW OPERATING 


In view of comprehensive patent protection granted any infringement will be vigorously prosecuted 


Holcomb Bunch Builder Co. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Remove the waste! 


Saves 
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merchandise of other countries 
without destroying the foreign mar- 
ket for the product of its own peo- 
labor. 

ue * * J believe in a tariff for 
revenue only, the kind we enacted 
in 1913. We arrive at a basis of a 
tariff for revenue only by adopting 
the competitive theory.” 

The Department of Commerce in 
Trade Information Bulletin No. 215 
shows, says Secretary Herbert Hoo- 
ver, that in 1923 

“We exported 208,000,000 worth 
of goods and imported 3.819.000 000 
worth of goods. There was thus a 
balance in our favor on the move- 
ment of goods of S389,000, 000. Pa- 
rallel with this movement of actual! 
commodities were what have been 
termed in this summary the ‘cur- 
rent invisible items, amounts paid 
out in foreign countmes through out 
tourists, through remittances of im- 
migrants, through payments of for- 
eign shipping and services of one 
kind or another, a total of $1,162,- 
000.000. On the other hand, we re- 
ceived interest on money, owed to 
us by foreign investors and by for- 
eign Governments, together with 
payments for the use of our ships 
by foreigners and expenditures of 
foreigners in the United States 
amounting to approximately $792,- 
Therefore. on these items 
of current invisible exchange, we 
had a net balance against us of 
$370,000,000, 

“If at this point we deduct the 
favorable balance which we receiv- 
ed on our merchandise business, we 
find that from items of merchandise 
and current invisible exchange our 
favorable balance is reduced to ap- 
proximately $19,000,000." 

That does seem to be a rather 
healthy balance sheet under present 
conditions; except for payments on 
fhe principal of foreign govern- 
ments debts, which no one expects 
now, we could hardly expect a bet- 
ler one, 

As to the trend of our interna- 
fional trade, as compared to 1922, 
our exports increased $341,000,000 
and our imports increased $706,000,- 
000, not a bad showing for both the 
exporter and the importer, partic- 
ularly the latter. 

What Is Depressing the Textile 

Industry 

1. There is.a world-wide depres- 
sion in almost all industries, espe- 
cially in the cotton textile industry 
and particularly in America and 
Great Britain. 

2. In America, the cotton textile 
industry has been geared up to a 
war basis not only adequate to sup- 
ply domestic needs but more than 
its normal share of foreign textile 
trade; it 1s now in the throes of 
readjustment and the fiercest com- 
petition prevails with not enough 
business to go around. | 

3. In England, which must export 
SO per cent of its products, the in- 
dustry was greatly restricted during 
the war and if has not yet reached 
60 per cent of normal operation be- 
cause of the lack of demand in its 
regular foreign markets: its return- 
ing operatives are clamoring for 
employment. Despite the fact that 
the English mill owners lost over a 
quarter of a billion dollars last year 
and are now losing at the rate of 
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$5,000,000 per month, the Englsh 
government afforded assistance to 
the unemployed on a large scale. 

i. Hence, despite severe curtail- 
ment in America and the manufac- 
turers’ willingness to take business 
at a loss, importations from Eng- 
land have increased. The effect of 
these importations is to take from 
American mills just that amount of 
business and to keep many other 
American-made goods at prices be- 
low the cost of production or to let 
foreign mills make them also. 

>. The increased competition is so 
disastrous now because of the slack 
conditions of business; ordinarily, if 
would be materially felt, but per- 
haps not intolerably. As-to whether 
it is a case of dumping, or of undue 
competition due to tariff rates, de- 
pends probably upon one's political 
views: in some classes of fabrics, I 
think if is a case of dumping: but 
the fine and faney goods constitut- 
ing the bulk of the importations, 
from the Bolton district, made al- 
most entirely of Egyptian cotton, 
are probably largely due to inade- 
quate tariff rates because the Bolton 
district ts operating fairly well and 
not so distressed. The egreat de- 
pression in England is in the Old- 
ham district, using American cotton 
and competing in foreign markets 
with the coarser and plainer fabries 
that we ourselves export. 

Parenthetically, it should be noted 


that the importation of so many 


goods made of Egyptian cotton must 
fend to depress the price of Ameri- 
can long staple cotton, for many 
thousands of bales of American sta- 
ple cotton are being displaced by an 
equal amount of Egyptian cotton. 

6. Tariff agitation is also respon- 
sible, for the Banister pamphlet and 
like political propaganda certambly 
are warnings to buvers that lower 
prices can still be expected if those 
of its tariff faith triumph in the 
fall elections, and the buyers strike 
prevailing receives. corresponding 
impulse. 

7. This socalled “buyers strike” 
seems to be due to: 

a) Propaganda fostered by im- 
porters and politicians that leads 
consumers to expect lower prices 
under certain eventualities. 

b) The lack of appreciation on 
the part of the buying public that 
cotton textiles are already selling af 
prices below the cost of replace- 
ment. 

c) The lack of realization by the 
public that the present scale of 
prices is not likely to be lowered; for 
the wages of textile operatives, de- 
spite their increases, are now lower 
than those in many other industries 
and should be raised if anything: 
also, raw cotton is three times as 
high as pre-war prices which were 
outrageously inadequate and did not 
vield a decent living to the growers 
and should never prevail again. 

d) The amazing sum of money 
spent by all classes for automobiles, 
whether luxuries or necessities as 
may be in each particular case, cer- 
lainly restricts buying power to a 
very large extent, for not only are 
they bought in large numbers but 
are bought on credit and _ install- 
ment payments. 

Not to mention, the “hundreds of 
thousands of self-supporting (and 


LEATHER 


On Ly selected No. 1 native 
packer steer hides are used 
in Ladew Leather Belting. 


Summer hides, for they 
make the best belt leather. 
Special tanning and 
currying—the “know how’ 
gained in making good belts 
since 1835—combine giant 
strength with wonderful 
pliability. 

Each piece of this super- 
service leather is selected by 
experts. Only sections of 
the same thickness and 
texture are joined into the 
finished belt. 

This means unvarying 
quality and guarantees you 
belting that has the stuff in 
it to stand up under long, 
hard service. It is built 
right, to give you econom- 
ical, trouble-free power 
transmission. 
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—and these Stars 


have meaning 


They signify the different grades in 
which Thin Boiling Eagle Starch is offered 
to the textile industry. 

Being the pioneers in the manufacture 
of Thin Boiling Starches, we are gratified 
at the widespread recognition they have 
received. 

Be sure to select the grade best suited to 
your work. Our knowledge and experience 
is at your service. 


Corn Products Refining Co. 
NEW YORK 
Southern Office: Greenville, S. C. 


Starch 


other) women” who are buying silks 
where cottons were formerly worn, 
and—if you please—the scantiness of 
attire of every kind that today char- 
acterizes women’s fashions. 

8. Not least, is the oppressive tax- 
ation of all kinds federal, State, 
local and otherwise—in short, the 
cost of government—the most pro- 
fected of all industries. 

Uncertainty and suspense as to 
what the taxes will be for the cur- 
rent year: and the disconcerting ef- 
fect of proposed new, untried, ex- 
‘perimental and doubtful forms of 
laxation. 

9. Finally, the open and disguised 
hostuity of some legislators towards 
corporate husiness—the vast maj- 
ority of industrial and commercial 
forms of conducting business. 

The remedies are obvious in some 
cases and obscure in others—whatl 
are you going fo do about the ob- 
vious ones? 

Women Of America! 

Can we afford to increase our im- 
pors at this time? 

Can we not afford not to decrease 
some of our etaoi o 
some of them which bear most 
heavily on such of our industmes 
as are depressed and curtailing? 

Will not our good women devote 
their best thought to the solution 
of the problem which is distribu- 
lion? 

And, will they not help keep em- 
ployment on full time at home by 
wearing the many lovely and be- 
coming things “Made in America’? 


Report of Research and 
Standardization 
Committee 


Continued from Page 29 


TWO—Report of Research and Stan 

I might add that, at the present 
lime, there have been prepared 
specifications for numbered cotton 
duck, hgehtweight (army) duck, tent 
duck special constructions for 
bleaching and dyeing). These spec- 
ifications have been adopted by the 
main Specifications Board for use 
of all Government departments: 

In addition to these specifications, 
your committee is at the present 
moment co-operating with the 
Technical Committee on Textiles of 
the Federal Specifications Board in 
the formulation of specifications for 
denim, towels and toweling, sheets 
and sheeting, waste, wiping cloths 
and cheesecloth, with additional 
constructions to be taken wp for 
the formulation of specifications as 
they are reached. In fact, to our 
committee will be referred for com- 
ment all specifications which touch 
In any way on all cotton materials. 

There has also been submitted to 
us for comment and criticism a 
publication on numbered _ cotton 
duck which was prepared from the 
data obtained during the work on 
cotton duck specifications, and it is 
also planned to send other publica- 
tions on cotton materials to our 
committee for advice and criticism 
from a commercial standpoint. 

In connection with foreign trade, 
with which the Department of Com- 
merece 1s so intimately familiar, the 
bureau 1s also requesting the co- 
operation of your committee from 
the cotton industry in securing in- 
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formation and data in connection 
with the program of standardizing 
commodities and practices between 
this country and South American 
countries. This would include class- 
ification and packing. 

It is the opinion of your commit- 
lee that the whole work of this 
standardization program is highly 
important, and we hope for the co- 
operation and active suggestions and 
assistance of all the members. 


Report of National Commit- 
tee 
Continued from Page 41 

Beattie, the chairman of your com- 
mittee addressed the convention 
yesterday on “Curtailment, Importa- 
lions and the Tariff,” with a view to 
bringing about a general discussion 
of those subjects, all important af 
this time. In order to bring before 
the association in the most forceful 
and explicit manner and to preserve 
the subject matter in form for con- 
venient future reference, Tariff Bul- 
letin No. 12 was prepared and sub- 
mitted to you yesterday. 

7. The sudden passage by the 
senate of the Jones Amendment. 
imposing a surtax on undivided 
profits brought quick action from 
your National Committee, which is 
also your legislative committee. 
You received Tax Bulletin No. (1. 
which was distributed by our sec- 
retary on May 12. No doubt you 
are familiar with its contents, but I 
beg to point out the advantages of 
“preparedness in handling that 
emergency. The case was explained 
to the several State cotton manufac- 
turing associations, to the cotton co- 
operative and other cotton associa- 
lions, to the Southern Wholesale 
Dry Goods Association and to all 
members of our Board of Govern- 
ment within 24 hours, for such ac- 
lion as each deemed fit. The result 
was a prompt explanation to many 
Senators and Representatives in 
Congress as to how the bill would 
affect the industries of each local- 
ity. 

In conclusion, while your National 
Committee can accomplish much 
with its organization and its active 
and invaluable secretary, it is only 
able to function by the co-opera- 
lion that has been so splendidly and 
promptly given by you all during 
the past year. 

Barmen Textile Industry Improves. 

The conditions in the Barmen tex- 
tile indutry are steadily improving 
and the outlook for the future is 
good. Although not all factories 
are working at full capacity, the de- 
mand for labor is increasing and in 
some cases enough orders are on 
hand to keep the factories busy for 
months. The domestic demand is 
greater than at any time since the 
war, and the foreign demand is fair- 
ly good, although French competti- 
tion is being felt not only in prices 
but in terms of payment. This and 
other foreign competition are keep- 
ing exports prices low, resulting in 
small profits. The principal buyers 
from abroad are from the British 
Isles and the Balkans, few orders 
coming from North and South 
America, Vice Consul John J. Colo- 
gne reports. 
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Industry and Citizenship 
Continued from Page 14) 


river. Yet in many places within 
this area are glass sand deposits of 
high grade, cheap coal, cheap oll, 
natural gas or lignite for producer- 
gas, wholly undeveloped. 

With the reserves of molding sand 
rapidly diminishing in Ohio and 
New York, the Missouri and Arkan- 


sas deposits and similar sands of the 
South are offering tempting loca- 
tions for foundries, m conection 


with electric welding, which is rap- 
idly coming into favor net only be- 
cause of its metallurgical merits, 
but beeause of the offset to high 
freight rates and poor car supply. 

So great has been the industmai 
development in -the Carolinas that 
they rapidly approaching the 
saturation point in the development 
of hydro-electric power, and must 
look to the inter-connected super- 
power zones of Tennessee, Alabama 
and Georgia for relef. But indus- 
fries in these States are eXx- 
panding. 


are 


also 


All hydro-electric resources there- 
fore, throughout the South, should 
be safeguarded in their development 
and distribution against exploitation 
by any individual or corporation, 
and should be kept under the Fed- 
eral Water Power Act, in order that 


flood control may be had and the 
conversion of secondary into’ pri- 
mary power be assured. 


Where cheap power meets cheap 
transportation near the source of 
raw material, manufacturing cen- 
ters are created. 

Only one or two of the Southern 
States make adequate provision for 
their State Geological Survey. 
South Carolina maintains no State 
Survey whatever. Yet the first re- 
quisite of approaching industry is 
county maps, soil or rock surveys 
and geological data which only such 
an agency can supply. 

North Carolina, Florida, Georgia 
and Mississippi have recently cre- 
ated industrial bureaus or develop- 
ment boards, whose function is the 
intelligent development of resources 
and industry. The work of the sey- 
eral State geological surveys and of 
these organizations should meet 
with whole-hearted encouragement! 
and financial assistance. 

The extension of good roads and 
a wide diversity of industries will 
increase the markets for farm prod- 
ucts, reduce taxes and offer substan- 
tial insurance against the great 
economic fluctuations which rock 
those commonwealths derelict in the 
development of their own natural 
resources. 

There are certain other problems, 
however, of national importance af- 
fecting all industry. The people are 
demanding more and more of gov- 
ernment and at the same time de- 
manding lower and lower taxes. Let 
us put the responsibility where it 
belongs. The people are losing sight 
of the source from which these 
funds come. Many States have be- 
come commission ridden, when 
these duties should be performed by 
State officials. But positions once 
created are hard to abolish. No 
mill owner would put his mill into 
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the hands of a commission not ta- 
miliar with the industry, whose 
members attended to their own per- 
sonal affairs, and who met once a 
month to look over what the em- 
ployees had done, and to lay down 
policies for that mill, aft the same 
lime paying to themselves salaries 
out of all proportion to those paid 
in other departments. The creation 
of outside commissions makes for 
inefficiency and wasteful expendi- 
ture. Our expenmence with multr 
plicity of boards in the late war 
should serve lesson to In 
many States valuations 
so erratic that there a true as- 
made on a SU per cent 
valuation, the tax rate could be cut 
in half, 

As was 80 ably said by Governor 
Hardee of Florida at a recent meet- 
ing of the Florida Bankers Associa- 
tion, “All citizens who want their 
affairs orderly. conducted, must each 
day take increasing interest in pub- 
lic business and make their 
heard above the jargon of the agi- 
lator, the demagogue and the politi- 
cal acropat. ~ * * * * Every. good 
citizen should make himself familiar 
with public problems and should be 
interested in the management of 
public affairs.” All private interest, 
property, and the liberty of the citi- 


as a us. 
assessment 
Are 


sessment! 


Vores 


zen himself, are subservient to the 
public interest. 
The ease with which State and 


local bond issues could be marketed 
on account of their tax-exempt fea- 


tures, has encouraged State and 
local governments to engage in an 
orgy of borrowing and spending. 


The added tax burdens made neces- 
sary to pay interest and to estab- 
lish sinking funds, and to maintain 
the multiplicity of -tax-spending 
agencies, have been borne in large 
part by the basie industries. On 
January 1, 1924, there were out- 
standing wholly tax-exempt securi- 
lies amounting to 
These must ultimately be paid out 
of taxes, both principal and interest. 

The productive use of capital in 
railroads and industries would bring 
about lower costs of transportation 
and of manufactured products. Vast 
sums of liquid capital have been 
withdrawn from the nation’s invest- 
ment pool and diverted from normal! 
channels of industrial enterprise to 
non-productive channels, imposing a 
constant drain upon the basie in- 
fdustries of the country in the form 
of imereased taxes and prohibitive 
carrying charges. 

Extravagance, including that of 
government, is one of the greatest 
curses of the age, and the result of 
all this taxation to turn large 
umounts of capital into tax exempt 
securities, whose proceeds are fre- 
quently spent with reckless aban- 
don for praiseworthy but impracti- 
cable objects. 

The next issue of national import- 
ance is transportation. Many low- 
grade commodities and basis mate- 
rials, such coal, coke, sand 
gravel and limestone, moving in 
carload and trainload lots, and con- 
stituting a steady traffic, are bear- 
ing a disproportionately high share 
of the burden of transportation. 

The shipper loads. 
unloads. The 


is 


as 


Ore. 


The consignee 
railroad furnishes 


A Dangerous Competitor—FIRE 


Fire insurance adjustments will recoup your 
losses, but cannot help you fulfill contracts or 
replace profits that you didn’t make. 


Over 70% of the cotton spindles of the United 
States and Canada are insured in the New Eng. 
land Factory Mutual Insurance Companies. To 
be able to say that your factory complies with the 
standards set by these companies, goes a long 
way in convincing your customers and your bank 
that you will be able to fulfill your contracts as to 
delivery dates. 


| For the purpose of furnishing 
better service to our present and 
prospective members, we have 
located a representative in the 
South. Write him today for full 
information. 


Firemen’s Mutual Insurance Company 
G. H. STEUART, Southern Representative 


2123 Greenway Street 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Mossberg Pressed Steel 


Corporation 


LOOM BEAM HEADS 

SECTION BEAM HBADS 

ADJUSTABLE BEAM HEADS 

(SPLIT AND SOLID) 

|NARROW FABRIC BBRAMS 

| BEAMS FOR ELASTIC AND 
NON ELASTIC WEB 

BEAMS FOR SILK RIBBON 

“NEW PROCESS” DROP 

JACK SPOOLS 


Attleboro, Mass. 


All Steel 


Flat Loom Beam Head 
Patented 


Twenty years of chemical research and devotion to the 
development of the art of sizing and finishing entitles us to 
your friendly cooperation. 

SIZOL service means high quality production. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Herman Seydel, President 


Jersey City, N. J. 
S. P. Rakestraw 
La Grange Georgia 


W. W. Greer 
733 Augusta Street 
Greenville, 8S. C. 
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QUALITY 
Flyer 


| 
Pressers 


For over forty-three years we have made a spe- 
cilalty of high grade FLYER PRESSERS manu- 


factured from the BEST grade of Norway Iron. 


Over 1,000,000 


FLYER PRESSERS have been 
shipped to satisfied customers during that period. 
With this remarkable showing of experience and 
production we give you All the Good that can be 


put into a Flyer Presser at a commonsense price 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. Inc. 


We Manufacture 
Overhaul and Repair Cotton Mill Machinery’ 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


W. H. MONTY, V. H. HUTCHINS, 
Pres. and Treas V. Pres. and Sec’y. 


_ SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS SINCE =| 


"RANG 
ST ER RINGS.” 


TRAVE LE R rats 
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rain, track and crew. The trans- 
teem dk involves no risk to the 
railroad. Shipments move in open 
cars of large loading, hauled by en- 
gines of increasing capacity. There 
is a clear distinction between these 
commodities and class-rate freight 
moving in small quantities and 
usually in “LCL” shipments, requir- 
ing expedited service, expensive 
terminals, and added personnel for 
handling. 


The stimulation of the movement 


of basic raw material. as the result 
of rate reduction thereon, would 
lower the cost of manufactured ar- 


ticles and finished products to the 


consumer, would increase building 
and construction throughout’ the 
country, would lower the cost of 
railroad supplies and equipment, 


and would increase 
the carriers, 
freight tonnage, 
potentially. 

An illustration of this is the rap- 
idly growing cast iron pipe industry 
in the district between Chattanooga 
and Birmingham, where the L. & N., 
and the Southern railroads gave a 
low basic rate on raw materials into 
the Birmingham district and a gfeat 
return traffic has sprung up in 
the manufactured articles carrying 


the earnings of 
through inereased 
both actually and 


higher class rates of freight. It Is 
not the opinion of the American 
Mining Congress, however, 
these rate reductions should be ac- 
complished by attacks upon the 
transportation. The railroads only 
now are emerging from the period 
of uncertainty through which they 
have been forced. To attempt to 


rectify injustice or to equilibrate in- 
equalities by hit-or-miss legislation 
of the kind which is now epidemic 
whether of morals or finance) is to 
emulate a quack doctor, who, know- 
ing nothing of diagnosis or personal 
history, attempts to cure an earache 
by amputating a thumb. The patient 
by this time being in excruciating 
pain, the doctor proceeds to cut his 
throat, feeling sure that this major 
operation will accomplish a success- 


ful issue. Until the transportation 
act has had sufficient time to func- 
lion, hacking at it by piecemeal leg- 


islation 
throat of 

As regards interstate motor 
age, the American 
maintains that freight should 
moved over private rights of 
maintained by the railroads, rather 
than over public highways, main- 
lained at public expense. More than 
1,400,000,000 tons of freight were 
hauled over American highways by 
a million and.a half motor trucks 
in 1923. This constituted 7/15 of the 
total freight haulage of all the rail- 
roads of the United States during 
the same period. 

The third great problem affecting 
industry is the conservation of 
hydro-electric power, not only Mus- 
cle Shoals, but the great rivers of 
the Carolinas, Kentucky and Ten- 
and the streams of 
Florida and Mississippi. This power 
should be available over the widest 
area consistent with the latest ad- 
vances in the economic transmission 
of power. 

The industrial future of: the South 
is dependent upon the efficient use 


will only be 
the railroads. 


cutting the 
haul- 
Mining Congress 

he 
way 


nessee, lesser 
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of its water power resources. If the 
South is to compete on equal terms 
in the industrial race, these water 
powers must be developed and be- 
come an integral part of a great 
interconnected super-power zone 
reaching over the whole area of 
these States. Avoidance of central- 
ization in restricted areas can only 
come about through the transmis- 
sion of electrical energy over greal 
distances, as is being done in Can- 
ada, California and elsewhere. 


In conclusion, the fourth essential 
in national welfare is. restricted 
immigration. It ts better to have a 
supported government continually 
functioning, and to be at times short 
of labor, than to have a plentiful 
supply of labor and have the goy- 
ernment and the Supreme Court 
continually under attack. We have 
discarded the old idea of the melting 
pot; we have learned that only those 
should be admitted whose modes of 
thought will harmonize with our 
fundamental institutions. Our prin- 
ciples of self-government have atl 
least worked better’ than 
evolved by any other nation. 
ing the stock from which our 
citizens shall.come is not 
to any nation, but it 1s a 
scientific selection of those racial 
characteristics which will best 
make up a homogeneous people. 


those 
Choos- 
future 
an affront 
necessary 


But we can not stop here: there 


is a duty to those who, already ad- 
mitted, would destroy our institu- 
tions. The alien should not be re- 


quired to register. Phe anarchist 
should be deported, now! We should 
lay down the principle that there is 
no greater privilege in the world 
than that of American citizenship. 
Any man who comes must consider 
it a special privilege and must bring 
with him some qualification to jus- 
tify his admission. 

The other day Secretary Hughes 
announced that certain southeastern 
European governments seriously ob- 


jected to selective immigration by 
the United States, on the ground 
that “such action would deeply 


wound the pride of their people and 
would strongly affect their material 
welfare.” Gentlemen—what of it? 
Must add to our asylums and 
populate our penitentiaries with the 
slimy scum of southern Europe in 
order that their pride may not be 
wounded? And what about our 
material welfare? Shall we admit 
their riffraff in order to spare their 
governments the expense of building 
a gallows on which to hang them? 


be 


You say that the feeble-minded, the 
insane, the criminal, are not ad- 
mitted under our present laws? I 


reply that 64 per cent of the inmates 


of our asylums and our penitentia- 
ries are alien and foreign-born, who 
are being fed and clothed out of 
your taxes and mine. 

It cost New York State alone over 
four and one-half million dollars 
last year to maintain her alien in- 
sane, and she is now billing the 


United States for $17,000,000 so ex- 
pended for the care of these hordes 
who should never have been admit- 
ted. Seven and one-half per cent of 
the total revenue of these United 
States 1s used in caring for these 
degenerates and dependents of for- 
eign stock. In some States, 30 per 
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cent of the taxes goes for this pur- 
pose. 

Gentlemen, admission to the Unit- 
ed States of America is a privilege 
and not a right. We can not make 
a draft horse into a trotter by keep- 
ing him in a racing stable, nor a 
well-bred dog out of a mongrel by 
teaching him tricks. 

We have today over 900 weekly 
papers, with a paid subscription list 
exceeding 5,000,000, all advocating 
“Get all you can and give as little 
as you Can.” 

The intercepted checks from Rus- 


sia, to: Foster and others, for the 
purpose of “boring from within” 
bear evidence in amounts up to 


$175,000, as to whether we dwell in a 
real or a fancied security. 

The city of Hamtramck, 
with a population of 60,000, which 
recently forbade the State ploice to 
enter, and instructed its judiciary to 
try cases in the Polish tongue or 
leave the bench, is not alone. New 
York is 76 per cent alien. All New 
England is 60 per cent. Compare 
this with 7/10 of 1 per cent in North 
Carolina and 5 per cent for the-en- 
tire South! 

The holding of over 1,000 memo- 
rial services for Lenine in these 
United States: the Herrin massacre, 
speak a language which can not be 
misunderstood. On May 12 
passed a political party nominated 
for President of the United States 
one of their number and unani- 
mously adopted resolutions of re- 
gret at the death of Lenine! 

Selective immigration with exam- 
ination at the point of embarkation 
is the only solution. 

And underlying all this is an eco- 
nomic principle applicable alike to 
the white collar clerk and the grimy 


miner; to the captain of industry 
and the railroad laborer; and that 
is—‘An honest day's work for an 


honest day's pay.” 


Problems of Southern 
Wholesale Dry 
Goods Merchant 
Continued from Page 18 
$1.000,000, and concerns have 
increased their volume in excess of 
$17,000,000 per annum. 
The Best Credit Risk. 

Fully 97 per cent of this member- 
ship are strongly capitalized, and 
from every credit point are highly 
desirable accounts to acquire and 
maintain. I have been very greatly 
impressed during my connection 
with men in studying their 
private, as well as business charac- 
ter and I feel quite confident that 
there is not a single group in any 
industry that is their superior in 
those essentials necessary for the 
high standards of business and good 
citizenship. I deem it most unfor- 
tunate that the splendid men who 
compose the membership of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association have not come in more 
intimate and personal contact with 
the splendid qualities of these men. 
who are distributors of a great por- 
tion of your manufacturing indus- 
try. 


these 


The Best Distributor. 
Before discussing the problems of 
the Southern wholesaler, I wish to 


Mich., 
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emphasizze that the wholesaler is 
not only the safest form of distri- 
bution for textile products but is 
altogether the most economical 
form of securing a distribution from 
the manufacturer to the retailer. 
About eleven years ago, there was 
considerable talk in the general and 
trade concerning the passing 
of the wholesaler. It is indeed re 
freshing that economic knowledge 
is becoming so widespread in these 
days and times that only a few 
Congressmen and amateur economic 
writers furnish such a discussion. 
The leading daily papers, as well as 


press 


the accepted leaders of the trade 
press, fully recognize the great 
gains made by the wholesaler in 


distributing merchandise, as well as 
in selling merchandise to the 
advantage to retailer and consumer. 
Certainly, since 1914, the wholesaler 
has been in position to quote and 
to sell the bulk of every line of 
merchandise at the time needed by 
the retailer, at or below primary 
market quotations; but, of course, 
there have been some few lines that 
necessarily follow the market. The 
wholesaler always follows the mar- 


hest 


ket downward, but is reluctant (and 
may I. say that it is to his disad- 
vantage?) to follow the market up- 
ward. 


Changed Distribution. 

several years ago the large cilies 
controlled the distribution of mer- 
chandise. Today nearly every State, 
as well as practically every large 
city, has a sufficiently well capuital- 
ized wholesale concern to supply the 
trade within a given zone. 

The territory of the wholesaler is 


being more and more restricted. 
The markets of Huntington and 
Charleston. W. Va... command a 


volume of over $5,000,000 each. with- 
out traveling territory outside of 
their State, while the market of 
Dallas, Texas, will greatly exceed 
$30,000,000 within the natural limi- 
lations of its zone. I could cite in- 
after instance of: increased 
volume with restricted territory. In 


stance 


these changes, I am convineed by 
actual sound experience that the 
wholesaler can only go outside of 
his natural zone in two ways: l 
Taking undue credit risks, or (2 


failing to secure a necessary profit. 
Therefore, the economic and practi- 
cal way is to restrict territory. Now 
with restricted territory producing 
an enlarged volume of business, the 


manufacturer needs to study the 
situation from an angle that per- 
haps has escaped his attention. We 


all like big customers. A big order 
is never despised, but sometimes a 
big order at an undue concession as 
compared with the rest of the ac- 
counts, 18 a liability instead of an 
asset. 

Special Favors. 

When markets become sluggish 
there is a temptation on the part of 
the manufacturer to seek the large 
buyer, or rather the 


largest buyer 
for the purpose of 


continuing his 


mill, or disposing of his surplus 
until the tide ean turn to his ad- 
vantage. He will quote a_ special 


discount, ranging from 2% per cent 


and sometimes an extra 5 per cent 
to the large buyer. This tempo- 
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KNOXALL ROLLER CLOTH 
(Virgin Wool) 


Edward H. Best & Company 


222 Purchase St. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Fast to light 
and washing 
Consolidated Color & Chemical Co. 
Central Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 
Williamsburg Chemical Co. 
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CHICAGO CHARLOTTE 


HAMETZ & 


One-Twenty- Two Hudson Street, New York City, 
Po: fon slade! phi Providers 


HA 


co 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Fire Without Having A Cleaning Period On 


Fer Use with Either Natural, Induced or Porced Draft 
POR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM. ALA. 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on 
it that the high quality is guaranteed—that the 
weight and circle is always correct and that all 
are uniformly tempered which insures even run- 
ning, spinning or twisting. 


Ask for prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass. 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES —Sou. Agents— CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
Greenville, S. C. Atianta, Ga. 
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FLANGE OR PLATE COUPLINGS 


Designed to with- 
stand severe line- 
shaft service. Flang- 
ed to protect the 
workman be- 
ing caught on the 
bolt heads or nuts. 
Machined all over 
to template, making 
them interchange- 
able and therefore 
easily duplicated. 


Interchangeabilityis a feature that has made 


THE LINE 
SONS CO 


of Power Transmissionary Machinery the 
standard in so many of the country’s largest 
plants 
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Catalogue on request 


T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA 


MILTON G. SMITH. Sou Sales Agent, 
Greenville, S. C. a 


\POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY) 


Gmplete Equipment 


tton Machine 


Built by Specialists 


Woonsocket & Press Co., 
Irie. 


Woonsocket Rhode Island, U. 8S. A. 


Picker and Card Room Machinery 
feeders Conveyers 
Vertical Openers Bale Breakers 
Sreaker Pickers Finisher Pickers 
Thread Extractors 
Roving Waste Openers 
tevolving Top Flat Cards 
Drawing Frames, Slubbers 
Intermediate, Roving and Jack Frames 


Fales & Jenks Machine Company 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island, U. S. A. 
Ring Spinning and Twisting 
Machinery 
ting Spinning Frames for Cotton, 
Ring Twisters for Cotton. Wool, 


Worsted, Silk, Jute, Flax and Novelty 
Yarn 


Easton & Burnham Machine 
Company 


Pawtucket, Rhode Island, U. S. A. 
Warping and Winding Machinery 
Spoolers Doublers 

Beam Warpers Banding Machines 
Ball Warpers Card Grinders 
Skein Winders Spindles for 

Reels Cotton and Silk 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


J. H. Windle, Northern and Export Agent 
J- H. Mayes, Southern Agent 
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per cent on their net profits. This 
tax of 12% per cent bears more 
heavily upon corporations which 


make only a small return upon ther 


invested capital than did the old 
excess profits tax and corporation 
income tax combined. The student 
referred to says, “Any corporation 
which earns less than 9.3 per cent 
on its invested capital is actually 
paving more under the present law 
than under the old one.” None of 
the tax bills before Congress con- 
template reducing the tax on. net 


incomes of corporations, as far as I 
am informed. Under existing con- 
ditions I think this should done 
and this tax reduced to 10 per cent 
if not to 8 per cent. 

Taxation has become so compli- 
cated that corporations and individ- 


he 


uals having even a very moderate 
income feel compelled to employ 
tax experts to make out their re- 


turns for them. The present law 1s 
so difficult to interpret and the rul- 
ings of the Department in Washing- 
ton have become so voluminous that 
one but a highly trained specialist 
can be even reasonably sure tax re- 
turns are correct. And even if cor- 
rect, a Government agent five years 
later may find fault and necessitate 
further expert advice and 
ance. If this continues our colleges 
may be compelled to add to their 
post-graduate curriculum a course 
on “Tax Laws of the United States,” 
and if this should be done, I venture 


assist- 


to predict that the course will be 
found far more difficult than that 
in Greek. 

The present tax law should not 


only be made less burdensome but 
should be simplified so that a citizen 
of average intelligence can deal with 
our government without the neces- 
sity of intermediate tax experts 
whose necessarily add to the 
burden. 


tees 


Another phase of the tax problem 
which receives very little attention, 
because it applies only after we are 
dead, inheritance taxes. These 
are very complicated and burden- 
some. It is perhaps out of place to 
refer to this tax here, except as it 
effects stockholders of corporations 
owning property in various States; 
for example, we are informed that 
“when the late Henry J. Jackson, a 
director of a trust company in Bos- 
ton, passed away, nineteen different 


is 


States came in for a share of his 
taxes and took $690,000 out of a 
$3,000,000 estate. 

New York Central Railway stock 


is taxed by six or seven different 
States. 

It seems 
inheritances 
have a serious effect on the mar- 
ketability of stocks and bonds of 
corporations owning property in a 
number of States. 

If we are correctly informed there 
are three separate and distinct tax 
bills before Congress at present: the 
Mellon bill, the House bill and the 
senate-Democratic bill. I nof 
believe that the total of 
taxes colleeted under of 


burdensome 
ultimately 


that these 
Llaxes may 


do 
amount 
any one 
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the proposed bills would vary ma- 
terially. 

Mr. Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury, is regarded as a man of 
exceptional ability and high char- 
acter and is in a position to study 
the important problem of taxation 
intelligently and thoroughly. The 
country owes him a debt of grati- 
fude for his clear and comprehen- 


sive statements and recommenda- 
tions. His discussion of tax burdens 
has given the citizens of our coun- 
try a better grasp of the problems 
and no doubt the members of Con- 
gress have profited by the light! 
thrown on the subject. 

We are led to hope that many 
needed reforms will result, if nol 
immediately at least in the early 
future. 

Development of Bleacheries and 


Finishing Plants in the South. 
You will recall that President Ty- 


son at our Washington meeting 
urged the necessity of bleacheries 
and finishing plants in the South 


and greater diversification of prod- 
ucts.. And President Hutchison last 
year in Richmond emphasized the 
need of plants in the South for the 
manufacture of textile machinery 
and repair parts—all in line with the 
association's general policy looking 
to the establishment of an independ- 
ent and self-contained industry in 
the South. In both instances, our 
association gave hearty endorsement! 
these valuable suggestions by 
adopting strong resolutions calling 
upon our members to do everything 
in their power to aid in their prac- 
tical accomplishment. It is gratify- 
ing to me, your president, to take 
note of the splendid progress al- 
ready achieved, and the plans under 
way for their further development. 
One of the outstanding features in 
Southern development during the 
past two years has been precisely in 
line with these recommendations, 
and it is a tribute to the work our 
association doing that such 
hearty and instant response should 
have been given to these ‘timely 
Suggestions. 

J. E. Sirrine & Co., mill engineers. 
of Greenville, 8. C., wrote me April 
it practically impossible to 
determine what new and additions 
io existing finishing plants were 
completed during 1923, but the ad- 
ditions during 1923 and early in 1924, 
all ready for operation in July, 1924, 
are. 


io 


is 


is 


New plants 7 
\pproximate yardage per 

week 6,820,000 
Additions to existing plants 7 
\pproximate yardage per 

week 4,300,000 


“Information as to the mills pur- 
chasing yarn dyeing equipment in 
1923 was secured from the Southern 
Franklin Process Company and only 
includes their equipment: 

Mills purchasing this equip- 


ment 8 
Approximate pounds per 

week 100.000 

“All of the above information is 
approximate.” 

We are reliably informed that 


more than one corporation engaged 
in the manufacture of cotton mill 
machinery and repair parts is se- 
riously considering establishing 
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plants the South. 


in and we hope 
be available before our next meet- 
that more definite information will 
ing. In the meantime, it is well to 
bear in mind that supplies and ma- 
chinery repair parts have not been 
reduced in price, although we be- 
lieve they should have been. 


Muscle Shoals. 


To the ordinary business mind, tt 
strange that properly 
constituted committee can not make 
clear to the thoughtful average etti- 
zen the details of Mr. Ford's offer 
for Muscle Shoals, and the details of 
the offer of the Associated Power 
Companies of the South, and ‘any 
other prospective buyers, so that a 
fair comparison can be made. There 
uppears to be much pressure 


seems Some 


have Congress act in haste and sell 
the birthright of the people, one 
naturally grows suspicious and 
wonders if if would not be better 


fo have full investigation by Senate 
committees precede, rather than 
follow, sales of public property. 

This question regarding Muscle 
Shoals suggests water powers In 
general and the conversation of for- 
niong the of eur 
streams. This subject too broad 
in its scope to permit of more than 
nu bare reference. When we learn 
that we are cutting our forests, east 
and west, of a total of twenty-five 
billion cubic feet of wood annually, 
while growth replaces only six bil- 
lion; and that three-fifths of the 
limber originally in the United 
States is gone, we must realize that 
our citizens in general should sup- 
port and encourage our State and 
National governments in every way 
fo protect existing forests and carry 
out plans for replanting timber 
lands far possible. We are 
informed that “many owners of 
timberland im nearly all parts of 
the country are ready to engage in 
the business of growing timber if 
public aid can be extended in the 
protection of forest lands from fire, 
and in the adjustment of 
faxes. 


ests sources 


is 


as 


forest 


Report of Dawes Committee. 


The recent report of the. Dawes 
Committee on Reparations so 
clear and appears fo be so reason- 


able that the nations interested will 


surely feel compelled to adopt the 
recommendations. Nothing which 
has occurred since the armistice 


was signed appears to offer such a 
practical and constructive program 
for solving international differences 
as this report. If it is adopted and 
Germany honestly makes proper ef- 


forts to meet her oblhgations. we 
can hope that the affairs of the 
world will begin to grow normal. 


The issue is far reaching when the 
good faith of a nation is at stake. 


Conciusion. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, permit 
me to express to the Board of Gov- 
ernors and to the chairmen and in- 
dividual members of our various 
committees, the thanks of our 
sociation, for the very valuable and 
fimely services rendered during the 


as- 


past year. The success of any or- 
ganization such as ours depends 
largely upon the character and 


scope of effort put forth by its sev- 
eral 


committees, and I believe that 
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our association 
lated upon the 


is to be congratu- 
personnel of its 
working units. To those more inti- 
mately with me in the 


direction of the wzeneral activities of 


associated 


our organization, | also desire to 
voice my personal appreciation. 
And to Mr. Adams, our secretary, I 


would like to express my thanks for 
his loyal co-operation and untiring 
services generously exerted in the 
furtherance of the large and _ in- 
creasing work our association is do- 


ing. To all of you, the members of 
this association, | am indebted for 
many kindnesses and consideration 


shown me during the past vear. 


Report of National Council 


By Stuart W. Cramer, Joint Chair- 

man. 

LURING the past year the council 

participated officially the 
nation-wide convention on the boll 
weevil menace held in New Orleans, 
September 19-20, 1923. A. W. Mc- 
Lellan was chairman of our special 
committee. 

Federal Trade Commission activi- 
ties on the misbranding of cotton 
goods were and W. KE. 
Winchester was appointed to repre- 
sent the National Council on 
matters. 


discussed 
these 


The council was also represented 
in the conference with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce tn Washington, 
in relation to have statistics on im- 
ports and exports recorded and pub- 
lished both in yards and pounds. 

The joint chairman of the Na- 
fional Council were invited by the 
New York Cotton Exchange to par- 
ticipate in a conference in New York 
which was later followed up by rep- 
resentation of the council at a con- 
ference before the Federal . Trade 
Commission on the subject of deliv- 
ery of cotton at Southern points. 

Other routine matters were dis- 
cussed as usual. 

An important meeting of the aug- 
mented council will be held imme- 
(fiately after our business session 
this forenoon, which will be attend- 
ed by representatives of the follow- 
ing organizations: The American 
Cotton Manufacturers Asspciation, 
the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, the Yarn Merchants 
Association, the Arkwright Club, the 


Association of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants of New York and the Middle 
States Textile Manufacturers’ Asso- 


ciation. 


— 


Czechoslovak Textile Business Good. 


Operating conditions in the tex- 
tile indutry continue generally fav- 
orable, and the seasonal trade in 
finish goods is reported good. An 
increasing demand for cotton prints 
and also for wool fabrics is reported 
form the Near Eastern countris. 
Prices are generally firm except in 
cotton goods where reductions are 
being made on new business in keep- 
ing with the decline in the world 
market prices. The small domestic 
silk industry is operating close to 
normal capacity, and the improved 
situation in the linen industry that 
developed some three or _§ four 
months ago continues. 


AMERICAN TRUST CO. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 
Specializes in Textile Corporation Finance. 
Negotiates purchase and sale of Cotton Mills. 


Offers conservative investments in Textile pre- = 
ferred stocks to yield from 6 1-2 to 7 1-2 percent. & 


BOND DEPARTMENT 
American Trust Co. 


FRANK B. GREEN, Manager 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


= 
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Hot Weather 
Troubles may be helped very much if vou have the right traveler You alone 
can determine. this but we can help you with a wide variety of styles in the 
different sizes of travelers Sarmples cheerfully furnished Bend cor 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


°0 Mathewson St. Providence, R. L 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 
FOR 
Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laurel Street, Hartford, Conn. 


UNIFORM IN APPLICATION | 
Victrolyn 


A dependable assistant in sizing Cotton Warps 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Bosson & Lane 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 


Moreland Size 


‘‘The Warps Best Friend’’ 


Moreland Sizing Company 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


J. T. MORELAND, President 
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P. E. HENSON & CO. 
Cotton 


All Grades and Staples 


Little Rock, Ark. 


_H. Crutchfield 


Benders and 


A. L. Betts 


HOPE COTTON CO. 
Incorporated 
Arkansas Cottons 
All Grades and Staples 
35 Years in the Cotton Business 
Hope, Arkansas 


E. W. Crutchfield 
C. H. Crutchfield & Co. 


Established 1909 


Extra Staples 


Hope, Arkansas 


A. M. Williams 


Delta 


W. F. EVANS & CO. 


Cotton 


in the Heart of the Delta 
Mississippi and Arkansas Rivers, 
Benders and Staple Cotton 
Helena, Ark. 


Anderson Cotton Co. 
Cotton Merchants 


Character Cotton 


Helena. Ark. 


Vississippl 


COBB COTTON CO. 
Cotton 


Delta Staple. 
Our Specialty 


Helena, Ark. 


ARKANSAS COTTON GROWERS‘ COOPERATIVE 


ASSOCIATION 


Main Office, Little Rock, Arkansas 


Shippers of All Kinds of Arkansas, Tennessee and Missouri Cotton 


PAGE, 


Gen. Mgr. Cotton Department 


SPINNING — SMALI. WASTE 


LEVERETT & MOORE 
Texas Cotton 
A Specialty 
All Grades 
Hillsboro -:- Texas 
LAMPE-THOMAS CoO.., Inc. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Cotton Merchants 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas Cottons 
Lucius Rash, President I. L. Brin, Vice-President 


I 
RASH, BRIN & COMPANY 


Incorporated 
Cotton Merchants 


Members 


New York Cotton Exchange, Texas Cotton Ass’n., Dallas Cot. Ex. 
Associate Members Liverpool Cotton Exchange 


Terrell, Texas 


Dallas, Texas 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


Griffin, Ga 


50 Market Street, Charleston, Ss. C. 


Greenville, C. 
Manufacturers and Distributors 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Stauss Rectified Tallow, Oil and Gums for all warp sizing ana 


finishing purposes 


Problems of Southern 
Wholesale Dry 
Goods Merchant 
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rarily may be to the advantage of 
the manufacturer, but even within 
a season it proves detrimental to the 
greater bulk of his customers, as 
well as to himself. 

Little “Big” Markets. 

The wholesaler in every market 
has his following, and even the great 
eenters of New York, Philadelphia, 
Chieago and St. Louis do not today 
distribute the bulk of the merchan- 
even half of the merchan- 
even 35 per cent of the 
merchandise manufactured by the 
membership of the American and 
National Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation. 

I do not mean to suggest there 
that a large buyer is not entitled to 
consideration, but I do mean to 
emphasize that no special quota- 


dise or 


dise. or 


tions or discounts should be given 
one or two markets without fur- 
nishing those quotations or dis- 


counts to the best 
on your books. 
Based upon population ard the 
condition of the territory, it 1s pos- 
sible that a small wholesaier al 
Albany, Ga., or Tupelo, Miss., is jist 
as essential as one in Chicago or Sf 
Louis. Certainly they are bigger 
than the big cities. In these days 
of fluctuations there are too many 
prices. This season has witnessed 
olesale m 
unjustifiable prices being male. Or- 
dinarily a successful buyer studies 


rated customers 


with a great deal of care the com- 
modity market, the labor, industrial 
and agricultural resources of his 


section. 
Price Making. 

There will always be buyers who 
will get the edge on other buyers. 
Such competition is to be encour- 
aged rather than discouraged. The 
firm. that buys right is entitled to 
all the consideration he receives for 
backing his judgment. This 
prices have not been made based 
upon fundamentals governing the 
price, but have in many instances 
been arbitrarily made without tak- 
ing into consideration the trade as a 
whole. It may be. possible that 
some prices were actuated by the 
law of self-preservation, but events 
up to the present do not, according 
to my observation, prove that they 
have been advantageous to the ind: 
viduals.- There have been mid-sea- 
son changes in quotations to a lower 
standard of prices, while labor has 
remained stabilized and the cotton 
market has exhibited an extraordi- 
nary firmness. This has proven dis- 
astrous to the mills and the whole- 


salers. I know that certain lines of 
cotton textiles, which have been 
offered the wholesaler between the 


range of 11 cents and 12 cents only 
reached such levels’ a few years ago 
when cotton was selling at 14 cents 
a pound and labor had not received 
a 12% per cent advance. I could 
pursue this line of argument into 
certain sales of yarns entering into 
hosiery but would rather confine my 
remarks more particularly to the 
fabric situation. 


There is certainly a necessity for 
a closer co-operation among man- 
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ufacturers, looking to a stabilized 
market. There is very little leader- 
ship of a constructive nature work- 
ing toward stabilizing of production 
or of prices. I am convinced by 
actual observation, as well as by 
economic research, that the fear of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law is 
working undue hardship upon some 
industries, as well as the experi- 
mental work being done by the Feéd- 
eral Trade Commission. 

The old law of caveat emptor has 
been supplanted by the American 
business firm to the rule that the 
customers must be given honest 
value. The majority of business 
men are honest and insist on doing 
right. Iam positively confident that 
the anti-trust laws permit an asso- 
ciation through its membership. 

|. To agree upon, adopt and use 
trade customs, relating to weights, 
qualities, standards, etc. 

2°. To gather, compile and dissem- 
inate statistics as to the trade, and 
the supply and cost of raw material, 


including total amounts sold and 
prices at which sold. 
3. To investigate and adjust un- 


fair business methods of customers 
and to adopt a uniform cost system. 


While these provisions are out- 
standing, the interpretation seems 
to he different each year as con- 


strued both by the courts and by 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

i. Then right on the heels of this 
interpretation we are advised asso- 
ciations may not agree among them- 
selves to fix prices. 

2. Nor agree to limit their outpul 
or allot territory in which to con- 
fine sales or distribute. 

The law does not possess so many 
“teeth” but the interpretation is 
much more political than funda- 
mental. No man wants to be brand- 
ed a criminal nor suffer the incon- 
venience of an indictment by the 
none too well informed representa- 
lives of the Government. There can 
be no monopoly except where capi- 
tal is pooled in an industry and the 
provision prohibits the association 
from “limiting production” by its 
membership needs business. inter- 
pretation mstead of political “war- 
cries’ when necessary adjustments 
would stabilize markets. 

Forward Buying. 

In January, 1919, our office did 
not hesitate to advise six months, 
seven months, and even 12 months, 
advance buying. The statistical 
position of merchandise on hand 
seemed to justify this advice being 


given. It was a current slogan at 
that time that “the war was over 
and prices had to come down.” 


There were no specific statements 
or statistics in regard to merchan- 
dise suitable for consumer, but 
based purely upon such data as 
were available. I believe that over 
8) per cent of textile production had 
been going for war purposes. There- 
fore, | reasoned that with the eon- 
linuous curtailment of, consumer 
buying, it would take-the mills over 
one year to supply the vacuum for 
peace requirements. 

several years ago the mills made 
up their lines and presented them 
in January for their spring season. 
The wholesaler made an initial pur- 
chase for immediate shipment and 
dating was given around the month 
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of June. In recent years, we have 
been called upon to buy in Decem- 
ber, to pay in January, to sell these 
lines from July to October, and to 
get our money around the close of 
the year. I am convinced that the 
trend will be for a correction of 
these inequalities. Mills will nec- 
essarily have to respect the mini- 
mum terms which the wholesaler 
can exact from his trade. 

[ am satisfied that the wholesaler 
will not under ordinary conditions 
assume the maximum risks in mar- 
keting merchandise in this connec- 
lion. I do know that the wholesaler 
is not insensible of a mill’s require- 
ments, but I do urge you and your 
selling agent to shorten the gap 
believing that this will give a stead- 
iness to your market and curtail! 
unnecessary and unwarranted spec- 
ulation. 


Kven in such a position, which is 


unparalleled in any phase of eco- 
nomic history, the wholesaler has 
had little or no encouragement to 


purchase on a market, by reason of 
the statistical position of the com- 
modity or the labor situation sur- 
rounding the textile industry, fo; 
the following reasons: 1. The prac- 


lice the mills have been following 
of naming prices on  seasonable 


merchandise in the middle of a sea- 
son, even before the mills have 
finished the delivery to the whole- 
saler of the goods which he bought 


for the season during which the 
new prices are named, and before 
the wholesaler has had a chance to 
distribute the goods bought. 2. The 
mills selling the so-called “mill 
agents’ or “ease lot jobbers.” who 
have no overhead nor organization 


expense to keep up. 3. The practice 
of giving the trade papers the mills’ 
net prices to the wholesaler. 

It hard for him to understand 
that with cotton above the 26-cent 
level he should show more econfi- 
dence than the manufacturer who 
is willing to quote merchandise on 
prices more in accord with cotton 
at a range from a low of 14 cents a 
pound to 25 cents a pound, although 
we are informed that the spot mar- 
ket has averaged around 30 cents a 
pound. 

In p.’actically no instance have we 
been called upon to buy staples, 
based upon the cost of production. 
Therefore, with a reasonable know!l- 
edge of the cost of production the 
buyer ordinarily is quick to enter a 
market. But when the mills begin 
selling their cotton and arbitrarily 
name lower prices in mid-season it 
is best to withdraw until the source 
of supply gets over its seare. The 
wholesaler has been about the only 
individual to support the market for 
the past five months. 

What Is A Wholesaler? 

Who a wholesaler? When | 
first became connected with this as- 
sociation, I remember listening to 
numerous speeches, as well as com- 
plains, about house selling both the 
wholesaler and the retailer. Quot- 
ing strictly from memory, I believe 
it was about the year 1906 that cer- 


Is 


lain commission men agreed that 
any concern having a volume of 
$1,000,000 was entitled to buy the 


same as a wholesaler. Again quot- 


ing from memory, I doubt very much 
if there were more than two retail 
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establishments in the entire south 
whose volume at that time amount- 
ed to $1,000,000. Today there are 
retailers in all our cities and many 
of our small towns whose volume 
greatly exceeds $1,000,000. Just who, 
then a wholesaler? <A _ retailer 
with a volume as large as a million 
finds it extremely advanageous to 
buy number of lines from a whole- 


is 


saler—more advantageous than buy- 
ing in advance from the manufact- 
urer. Of course there has grown 


around this type of buying a great 
deal more pride than economics. |! 
evidences every day of retail 
concerns buying at wholesale in dis- 
tant markets, rather than in their 
local markets, though the local mar- 
kets quote the same price plus de- 
livery plus smaller assortments al 


SCC 


their very door. It is rather plain 
that sound and effective distribu- 
lion should require that selling 
should be confined either to the 
wholesaler or to the retailer—not 
to both. 

i do not think that I am preju- 


diced in making the statement that 
on American manufactured goods 
the retailer will find it more profit- 


able over a range of two years, to 
let the wholesaler be his base of 
supply. 


This topic, of course, could easily 
consume much or more of the time 
than is allotted to me. 

gain, the wholesaler, assuming 
that the manufacturer does not 
the retailer, 
broker. 


sel] 
is the problem of the 
Assuming that in the initial 


opening of the season's lines the 
wholesaler has purchased 85 per 
cent of the volume sold, the man- 


uftacturer has caught up with these 
orders he proceeds to sell direct or 
indirect to a broker, who, in many 
instances has no other investment 
than stationery, a stenographer, a 
lypewriter and a duplicating letter 
machine. This broker cuts the price 
of your article from % to % of a 
cent. He loads up the retailer with 
a case of goods whereas he should 
have only a limited assortment. |! 
am .convinced that this evil has 
broken many a retailer, and led to 
cancellations and unnecessary cor- 
respondence and adjustments by the 
legitimate wholesaler. 

Business and demands 
stantly changing. We 
gross after. gross of suspenders. 
Jeans was our leader. Our travel- 
ing salesmen report that the ladies 
are not wearing bleach muslins. 
They ought to know, because they 
cover the territory. Bleach muslins, 
nided by laces, were even a few 
vears ago our biggest sellers. To. 
day we have to dye them or crinkle 
them or disguise them to put them 
into wearing apparel. We still sell 
a reduced volume of brown cottons 

a volume not to be despised, but 
just what they are being used for 
after they leave our hands, I am 
unable to report. 

The little braids that adorn ging- 
ham dresses were profitable for a 
while, but we have quantities of 
these as reminders of the time when 
they were profitable and popular. 
Our volume on stiff shirts neg- 
ligible. The shoe designers have 
helped us out by making black and 
white shoes the vogue, and conse- 
quently we try to sell the best qual- 


are Cone 
used to sell 


is 
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JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-T reas. 


COTTON CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS 


TENN. 
Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


WATSON-WHITE COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Cotton 
Offices: 

Jackson, Tenn., Memphis, Tenn., Dyersburg, Tenn, Jonesboro, Ark. 
We gin over 15,000 bales of cotton annually, and would ship from gin 
to mills on type. 

Jackson, Tennessee 


TIPTON & COMPANY 


Tennessee, Arkansas and 
Mississippi 


Cotton 
Brownsville, Tenn. 


L.W. MAGRUDER & CO. 
Cotton 
Mississippi, Tennessee and 
Arkansas Staples 
94 South Front St. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


CABLE ADDRESS ALABAMA, GEORGIA 


BIGBOY DELTA AND BIGBOY 
DOM ESTIC EXPORT 


John L. Robinson & Co. 


Cotton 


Home Office 


MEMPHIS, TENN., U.S. A. 


Codes 


Shepperson Codes 78, 81 and 1915 
Meyers 39 


BELL and POSTAL 
Long Distance Phones 


‘a 


a oO. Box 621 


Buying agencies in the best staple sections in Arkansas. 
Oklahoma, Texas, Mississippi, Tennessee, Alabama and Georgia. 
All shipments given careful attention. 

Direct selling agency for North and South Carolina and Vir- 


ginia. 
ROBINSON & BAGGETT 


Brevard Court 
Charlotte, - - 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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ate 


Let Us Quote Jou 


Southeastern Selling Agency 


LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 
OF ST LOUIS, MO. 
Pr. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra Staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 


STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 


(incorporated) 
of New Orleans, La. 
COTTON MERCHANTS 


Charlotte, N. C. STAPLES A SPECIALTY 


Greenville, S. C. 


s. 8B. TANNER, JR Postal Phone MOREHEAD JONES 
Local Phone 821 Long Distance Phone 9998 


TANNER & JONES 
CHARLOTTE, 


Representing 
NEWBURGER COTTON CO. TARVER, STEELE & COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 


COOPER & GRIFFIN 


Incorporated) 


Cotton 
GREENVILLE, S§. C. 


Local Phone 4480 Postal 
J. M. WILLIAMS AGENCY 
B. B. Jackson, Agent 
Cotton Merchants 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Home Office, Winder. Ga 


L- D. Phone 9991 


SANDERS, ORR & CO. 
Cotton 
Charlotte, N. C. 


William and York Wilson 


Incorporated 
Cotton Brokers 
Rock Hill, S. C. 


J. L. BUSSEY & CO. 


Cotton 


Representing relhable shippers 
throughout the cotton belt. 


J. EDW. KALE & CO. Greenville, S .C. 


Cotton Brokers and 
Merchants 


H. H. WOLFE & CO. 
Cotton 
Monroe, N. C. 


extra staples and Short Cotton 
Lincolnton, N. C. 


LINEBERGER BROS. 
BROKERS—SHIPPERS 


GEO. M. ROSE, JR. 


Cotton 
Gurolina and Delta Staples 
19 1-2 East Fourth Street ali Kinds Short Cotton 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Lincolnton, N. C- 
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ity silk and cotton hosiery at a fair 
price rather than sell the flimsy 
and cheapest “dawn,” “flesh” and 


“peach” at higher prices. 


When women took to the craze of 


bobbing their hair, down went our 
ribbon sales. Notwithstanding the 
increased number of tlaborers we 


find workmen wearing patent leath- 
and instead 
of overalls. 


Sr shoes store clothes 


business for a number. of 
vears was to supply retailers with 
goods to the consumers at 10, 
and 50 cents and $1. _ I find, 
notwithstanding the high cost of 
living, that the demand now is fa! 
merchandise selling at prices from 
35 cents to $3.50 a yard, and it is 
particularly noticeable that demand 
is for higher-priced goods rathet 
than for cheaper goods. 


our 


sel] 


id. 


Some retailers have stated to me 
that after marking down ‘heir sta- 
ple merchandise, their customers 
would ignore the goods bpy reason 
of a lower price. I feel quite con- 
fident that the sale of staple govuds 
would have been greativ increased 
if retail prices had followed whole- 
sate and manufacturing prices, bul 
I can not overlook the tac! that the 


consumer has been purchasing 
more from the standpoint of prices 
than from the standpoint of utility, 
or, in another way, more from the 
standpoint of style than of useful- 


ness, 


Even, if the consumer is able to 
pay more for merchandise, experi- 
ence proves that if is unwise to 
ignore even prices. The mill musi 
consider at all times in building tts 
fabries that they must fil Into a 
price for the consumer. 64x00 per- 
cales may have been cheap when 


we paid 30 cents for them, hul re- 
lailers could not get the consumer 
to buy them at 35 cents to 39 cents. 
Regailers paying fover 16% 
cents trom a wholesaler for a fabric 
to sell at 25 cents. If the price we 
quote is 17 cents or 17% cents their 


resist 


sale price is most often at 29 cents 
and above. 
These uneven prices tend to re- 


stmet goods going into consumption. 
| have every reason to believe that 
the retailer will mark down bis 
staple merchandise more in_ tine 
with the price paid and the sooner 


this is done the better volume witl 
be reflected in sales. 

We have not hesitated to pur- 
chase pile sheen goods and varia- 
tions of this fabric. We are thor- 
oughly acquainted with cashmere 
coating, and we are ready to buy 
any line of merchandise that you 
gentlemen cam assure us will meet 


the demands of a woman's fancy. 


Report on Standardization 
of Dyestuffs 


By Stuart W. Cramer, Jr. 
COMMITTESB to work on the 
standardization of dyestutts hav- 

ing been appointed by the Secretary 
of Commerce, representation on this 


committee was requested from the 
American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association and from the National 


Manufactur- 
the American 
was designated 
association and the 


Association of Cotton 
Mr. Hindle, of 
Printing Company, 

by the latter 


ers, 
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undersigned by the former. 

In July, your representative on 
this committee took the opportunity 
of meeting and consulting with Vi 
Hindle: we were joined by Mr. Me- 


serve and Professor Olney, of the 
Lowell Textile School, who is aiso 
president of the National Associa- 


tion of Textile Chemists and Colso;- 
The latter outlined the orisin 
of the committee and the objects «1 
its work. 


ists. 


On April 23, 1924, your represen- 
tative attended a meeting of tise 
committee in Washington, at the 
Bureau of Standards. The meetine 
was informal, various persons mak- 
ing statements concerning the aim: 
and progress of the research 
being done in the bureau. 


WW 


Four principal objects are being 
sought: 

|. Positive identification of dvv- 
stuffs. 

2. Uniform nomenclature of tive- 
stulls. 


3. Tests to determine the strength 
and purity of any dyestuff. 

4. Tests to determine the fastnes- 
of various dyestuffs to light, wash- 
ing, bleaching and perspiration. 

It was stated by the chemist in 
charge of. the work that the 
tre-photometer was entirely 
ble of determining the 
identification but thal 
nomenclature was merely a 
of arbitrary classification, 
positive identification. 

Tests for strength and purity 
have not as vet been conclusive but 
the bureau representatives were of 
the opinion that the spectro-phwo- 
fometer would furnish the solution 
of these problems also. It was .-ad- 
mitted, however, that nothing defi- 
nite in this direction has as vel 
heen accomplished. 

Tests for fastness were being car- 
red on by the usual laboratory 
methods, and the results for dif- 
ferent dyestuffs tabulated as soon as 
they were determined. 


Spec- 
Capa- 
positive 
uniform 
matter 

after 


\ plea for financial assistance was 
made by Dr. Burgess, director of 
the Bureau of Standards. While the 
bureau, as a government agency, is 
not allowed to accept monetary con- 
tributions, a system of fellowships 
is authorized whereby an individual 
or a corporation may buy a fellow- 


ship. in the bureau. This simply 
means that an individual or cor- 
poration may employ a_ technical 


expert and send him to the Bureau 
of Standards for a year; while there 
he is given the facilities of the 
bureau in his research work, his 
entire expense being borne by the 
individual or corporation sending 
him there; the this fellow- 
ship is consequently entirely de- 
pendent upon the ealiber of man 
sent; the direction of his researches 
may be limited by the people who 
send him there. 

In response to this plan, the Na- 
lional Association of Synthetic Dye- 
stuff Manufacturers offered to take 
such a fellowship, through its rep- 
resentative on the committee. 

Your representative does not be- 
lieve that sufficient benefits to our 
industry are as vet in sight to war- 
rant the American Cotton Manufac- 
furers Asociation in taking such a 
fellowship. 


cost of 
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Report of G. W. Forrester, 
Traffic Manager 


HEN my friend, Winston Adams, 

who 1s serving so efficiently as 
your secretary-treasurer, informed 
me that this department would be 
expected to make a brief report 
here today, and later indicated thal 
a very brief report was expected, I 
was further impressed with Ins 
earnest and intelligent consideration 
for you at all times. I shall there- 
fore undertake not to lose sight: of 
his injunetion., 


For the past two years the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has 
been conducting a general investi- 
gation of class rates within South- 
ern territory and between that ter- 
ritory and official classification ter- 
ritory on the north. Known as the 
Southern Class Rate Investigation, 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
Docket 13,494, it is perhaps the most 
important and far-reaching investi- 
gation ever held by the commission 
with respects to Southern rates, in- 
volving as it* does, not only the 
measure of all class rates to and 
from and between Southern terri- 
tory, but what is more important, 
undoubtedly setting all necessary 
precedents for the subsequent re- 
vision of the more important com- 
modity rates. 


Commissioner Joseph B. Eastman, 
who heard the entire investigation. 
which involved ‘A stupendous 
amount of record participated in by 
the representatives of all carriers, 
and the majority of important ship- 


pers, has recently prepared for 


criticism his proposed report in 
this case. 
Kastman’s tentative report, which of 
course will not receive the support 
of all shippers and quite likely not 
that of the carriers, rates are sug- 


gested which are materially lower 


than those proposed in the investi- 
gation of the carriers and. which 
are, as to be expected, some higher 
than those proposed by the ship- 
pers. The proposal in so far as the 
measure of the rates goes, repre- 
sents a compromise between pro- 
posal of the carriers and that of 
the shippers. It does not represent 
compromise, however, as _ to 
method of construction of rates in- 
volving Southern territory hereto- 
fore made, and certainly offers quite 
a comprehensive method for the 
future publeation of all rates of 
interest to Southern shippers. It is 
our opinion that, taken in its en- 
lirely, the proposed rates, if ulti- 
mately adopted, will give the South 
a better adjustment of rates than 
we have heretofore had. Certain 
important rates as proposed are 
probably too low, others too high, 
yet we feel that these can be worked 
Out satisfactorily, if the proper ef- 
fort 1s made by all interested par- 
ties—I mean the commission, the 
transportation companies -and the 
shipping public. 

Many important rate adjustments 
are being delayed, awaiting the out- 
come of the Southern Class Rate 
Case; many have been disposed of, 
and others are still pending. We 
have undertaken to serve your in- 


Under Commissioner 
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terests during the past year in many 
conferences with traffic officials 
and hearings, formal and otherwise 
hefore the rate committees, classi- 
fication committee, State commis- 
sions and Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Important revisions and 
adjustments have been in 
many of the rates, classifications, 
carload minimums, etc. ete., in 
which you are interested, full in- 
formation regarding these having 
been furnished your Traffic Com- 
mittee and Board of Governors. We 
have also co-operated with the 
Southern Traffic League and the 
Southeast Shippers Regional Advis- 
ory Committee in their activities. 


As the marketing of your prod- 
ucts is of paramount importance, 
the message we would leave with 
you today is an urgent appeal that 
vou extend to transportation com- 
panies that are serving you, your 
sympathetic co-operation. 


With return of the railroads to 
their owners, March 1, 1920, the 
management was confronted with 
the problem of restoration. <A de- 
pleted treasury and business de- 
pression running throughout 1921 
did not admit of additional capital 
expenditure during that period 
which was one of strict economy 
for everybody. The first needs for 
the movement of larger traffic were 
additional equipment and motive 
power and these needs were 
promptly recognized and provided 


for by the carriers of the South so- 


that they have been able to supply 
cars for loading and to move 
promptly the largest tonnage in 
their history, and we challenge any- 
one to successfully contend that 
they have not kept pace with the 
progress and development of our 
section. Just how well they have 
met the situation is reflected in the 
statement that last year their aver- 
age daily car movement, 10 per cent, 
thus showing by far the greatest 
average daily car movement of all 
railroads in the United States, a 


wonderful help in the marketing of 


your products. We have every as- 
surance now that the matter of 
inferior transportation in the South, 
which has never existed to the ex- 
lent as thought by some, is a thing 


of the past, generally speaking. 


Solid textile trains operating daily 
in all directions and package curs 
lo the gateways and trade centers 
und greatly improved and increased 
facilities and equipment, enable you 
lo fully meet competition, in that 
respect. Covering 1923 operations, 
one of our most important rail lines 
issued statements showing § their 
actual ratio of loss and damage to 
earnings on gall freight handled to 
he less than 1 per cent. They fur- 
ther showed that their ratio as ap- 
plied to the rhill products was much 
lower than their general average. 
Your co-operation. in the prepara- 
tion of your products for shipment, 
and otherwise, which will contrib- 
ute to this end, is very helpful and 
should be continued and even in- 
creased, 

Mr. Watkins, our counsel, has co- 
operated with us very cordially 
during the past year. We have con- 
sulfed him freely and his advice 
and counsel has been very helpful. 


HUMPHREY & COMPANY 


Cotton 
Benders and Extra Staples 
Established 1894 Greenwood, Miss 


Most careful personal attention to shipments of every sale to secure 
most perfect uniformity of staple and character. 

Ask any of our mill customers as to our service. poste aie 

Branch offices at every Compress point in the Yazoo Mississipp) 
Delta. 


G. D. TAYLOR & CO. 
Mississippi Delta Staples 


Home Office 


S. L. DODSON & CO. 
Cotton Merchants 


Domestic—Export 


BENDERS AND STAPLES 
Main Office: Clarksdale, Miss. 


B. F. OLIVER &co. | — 
Cotton 


Memphis, Tennessee 


nm. Unassanio! 


CHASSANIOL & CO. 
High Grade Staple Cotton 
Experienced Handlers of Low Grade 


Staples 
GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI! 


Staples and Benders 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


R. C. COLHOUN, JR., 
& CO. 


Cotton 


Uississippi Delta Staples a 
Specialty 


Yazoo City, Miss. 


Domestic—COTTON—Export 


J. F. RODGERS & CO. 
CLARKSDALE, MISS. 


Merchants and Shippers 
Cable Address “Rodchurch” 
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(Unincorporated) 


R. O. HARVEY & COMPANY 
COTTON 
Buyers and Exporters 
Members Texas Cotton Association, New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Codes: Meyers’ 39th Edition, Shepperson’s 1878-1881 
Wichita Falls, Texas Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas 


T. J. CHAMBLESS 
Cotton 
All Grades Oklahoma Cotton 
Member Okla. State Cotton Exchange 
Ada, Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA COTTON GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


A Co-operative Marketing Association for the Benefit of Its 55,000 
Cotton Grower Members 


Cotton Classed and Sold in Even Grades and Staple 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


STAPLE 
é & Ww | 
} 
| OKLAHOMA | 
] 


CONVERSE & COMPANY 
Frederick K. Rupprecht, President 
' Established in New York 1872 


Selling Agents for the following Southern Mills: 
(Caraleigh Millis Co Virginia Cotton Mills. 
Raleigh, N. © Swe psonv ilie, N. C. 
Neuse Mig. © o., Poste Co Mills, 
Neuse, N Po lexa 


Thomaston, Ga (jonzales, Texas 
Guadalupe Valley Cotton Mills, ireat FF alls Manufacturing Co., 


(“uero, Texas Rockingham, 


Sand Springs Cotton Mill Corp.. 
Sand Springs, Okla 


Also for the 


CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE CORPORATION 


88 Worth Street New York City 


Leslie, Evans & Company 
61 Leonard Street New York 
Selling Agents for Southern Mills 


Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
57 Worth St. New York 
Sole Selling Agents For 
Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills, 
Royal Cotton Mills 


TATUM, PINKHAM & GREEY 


40 Leonard Street 
New York 


Bleached, Grey and Colored Cotton Goods 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 


Selling Agents for Cotton Mills 


10 and 12 Thomas St. New York 


Wellington, Sears & Company 
93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Third St., New York 


Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Atlanta New Orleans San Francisco 


Amory. Browne 2 Co. 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 
BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St., NEW YORK 


Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign. Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 
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Cotton Goods 


New York.—The cotton 
market showed a little more 
during the past week, although the 
lotal volume of business continued 
small. Filling-in orders showed 
some increase in various lines of 
finished goods. [nfinished lines 
were a little better. The higher 
cotton markets stiffened values and 
buyers were more inclined to oper- 
ate. Some fairly good sales of print 
cloths were reported at the end of 
the week. Sateens, twills and drills 
were slow, and there was little busi- 
in combed goods. 

There was 
cloths for 
ndvances 
paid on 


goods 
activity 


ness 


fair business in 

June-July delivery, 
of % cent a yard were 
several of the standard 
styles. The trade was largely on 
64x60, 5.35 yard, 68x72, 4.75 yard, and 
on 60x48, 6.25 yard. For and 
May of inte, 8% was paid, and 
some were obtained for June, earty 
in the day at the same price. Later, 
9 cents was paid for June-July. Bids 
of % for June were being declined, 
with 9 the best. Many would not 
consider July business. 

For 37-inch, 48 squares, 4.00 yard, 
10% net was paid. Some goods had 
been obtained previously at %. Sev- 
eral were quoting %. For 5.50 yard, 
77% net was reported, with some 
asking 8 net; 8% net for 36-inch, 
5.00 yard; 8% net paid for some 31- 
inch, 5.00 yard; some declined bids 
of % for 6.15 yard, holding for 7% 
net: 141 net for 56x60, 4.00 yard; 9% 
net for 4.70 yard; 10% net for 40- 
inch, 3.75 yard. Bids of 14 net for 
s0-inch, 2.85 yard were not produc- 


print 
and 


spots 


tive, 4.25 yard, 9% to %, net, was 
reported; 12 to 4 net for 40-inch, 
3.60 yard. 

Reports on trading vary in the 
cotton duck market. Mills either 
find buyers ordering against their 
strictly current needs or anticipat- 
ing their requirements slightly 


ihead. In several quarters contracts 
were placed for deliveries to con- 
tinue through June and July, though 
the quantities involved hold within 
moderate limits. Several leading 
duck mills found a little more buy- 
ing interest centering in spot goods 
of nearly every description, single 
und double filling, army, wide and 
sail duck. No change in quotations 
was made though the actual selling 
basis was firmer than a week ago. 

A few spot inquiries were noted 
in the tire fabric market during the 
past few days with cords and chaf- 


ers wanted. The best quantity in- 
quired for was 5,000 pounds. The 
beginning of curtailment in fabric 
and tire production is referred to 
i the trade, the impression being 
that some tire mills have bough! 
sufficiently for delivery during the 
first six months of the year to suf- 
lice their needs during the third 
quarter. Fabric mills are reported 
to be stocked with enough fabric to 
satisfy any moderate demand that 
may come later. No great quantity 


of square woven is considered to be 
in stock, while various constructions 
of cords are being held. 


Trading continued very light in 
the Fall River print cloth market, 
with the estimated sales placed be- 


iween 10.000 and 15.000 pieces, 
estimate includes goods of 
character and description, 
one of the smallest weeks 
depression period. 

Very little interest has been noted 
by either buyer or seller, and the 
volume of trading during the week 
is made of amounting to a 
few hundred pieces in each in- 
stance. The 36-inch low counts fig- 
ured almost exclusively in the trad- 
ing. Sales as reported day by day 
were approximately 1,500 pieces, not 
a .good sized order under ordinary 
conditions. Orders for small amount 
dribbled in and considerable diffi- 
culty had been experienced in plac- 
ing the orders. 


This 
every 
and 18 
of the 


sales 


Cotton goods prices were as fol- 
lows: 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 6% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64-60s 656 
Gray goods, 384% in., 64x64s 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 10% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 13% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 14% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard 12 
Brown sheetings, stand. 15% 
Ticking, 8-ounce 26 
Denims 24% 
Staple ginghams 15 
Dress ginghams 
Standard prints 


Brazilian Exports of Cotton. 


Raw cotton exports from the. port 


of Recife, Brazil, from August 1, 
1923, Lo April 6, 1924, totalled 43,892 
bales of about 400 pounds each, 


compared with 39,063 bales for the 
corresponding period during 1922-23 
season, according to a report from 
Consul E. Verne Richardson, Per- 
nambuco. 


C 


(wane T TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS | 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS |: 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY | 


BOSTON ,MASS. 


MARK 


GREENVILLE. S.C. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
ILL -U. S .A. 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The cotton yarn 
market was considerably firmer last 
week. Both mills and dealers held 
for quoted prices, only a Tew deal- 
ers showing a disposition offer con- 
cessions and then only on small and 
scattered lots of yarn. Mill prices 
showed considerable variation on 


most numbers. The higher cotton 
markets considered strengthened the 
belief that yarn prices are due to 
rise 

Sales continued small, most of 
them covering on small lots for 
quick shipment. Tinged insulating 
yarns were the most active con- 


structions. Combed yarns were dull 
and knitting and weaving yarns in 
very light demand. 

About the most encouraging fea- 
ture of the present situation is that 
yarn prices are being well main- 
lained in spite of the poor demand. 
Most Southern spinners are bullish 
on cotton and are basing their ex- 
pectations of better business on the 
short cotton supply. Mills report 
serious difficulty in securing good 
grades of cotton. In general the 
outlook for the future is considered 
somewhat better than it was a few 
weeks ago. Some of the weaving 
mills in this district have taken on 
new business recently and will need 
further yarn supplies to. handle it. 

The week's business was made of 
the usual filling-in orders that have 
been usual in the market for some 
lime past. Orders ranged from 5,- 
000 to 15,000 in a few instances. On 
sale of 25,000 pounds of coarse knit- 
ling yarns was reported on Friday. 
The demand for yarns from the 
carpet, upholstery and towel trades 
has slackened again. The insulating 
and webbing manufacturers were in 
the market for limited supplies 
during the week. 

Prices for 
change. 


the week 
Ouotations 


showed little 
here were as 
follows, prices as a rule being con- 
siderably under mill prices: 
Two-Ply Chain Warps. 


2 ply &s 42 a 2-ply 24s 
12s to 148_.44 a45 2-ply 30s 52 a 
2-ply 16s 46 a 2-ply 40s 61 a 
2-pily 20s 4642a47 2-ply 50s 72 a 
Ply Skeins. 

xs 2 a 40s 59 a 
10s to 12s 40s ex. 64 
l4s 44 “a 50s 72 a 
l6s 45 a46 60s 80 abl 
208 46 a Tinged Carpet— 
24s 45 3and4-ply_38 a 
26s 49 White Carpet— 
30s ol 3 and 4-ply.41 a 
36s oT 

Part Waste Insulating Yarn. 
6s, l-ply..36 a 12s, 2-ply_.40 a4l 
Ss, 2, 3 and 20s, 2-ply_.454¥a46 

4- ply 36 26s, 2-ply__49%a50 
10s, l-ply and 30s, 2-ply._.51 a61% 

2-ply 38 a 
Duck Yarns. 

3, 4 and 5-ply— 3, 4 and 5-ply— 
Ss 41 a42 45%ea46 
10s 24ea43 20s 46 a46% 
12s 43 4ea44 

Single Chain Warps. 
10s 43 a 248 48 a. 
12s 44 a 26s 50 a 
l4s 30s 52 ab53 


16s 45 a 
20s 46 
Single Skeins. 
6s to Ss tl\a 20s 45 4ea46 
10s 42 248s 45 a 
12s 43 a 268 49 ea 
14s i3ea 308 51 ab2 
Frame Cones 
Ss 41 a 22s 454ea46 
10s 24s 4H lea 
2s 42 a HS 47 a 
lés 43 4ea44 308 
id4‘ea 30s tying in 48 
20s a i0s 58 abd 
Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc 
2-ply 16s 60 Pa) 2-ply 50s 78 a 
2-ply 20s 63 a 2-ply 60s SO a3 
2-ply 30s 66 a 2-ply 70s 98 a 
2-ply 36s 63 a Z-ply 80s l 
2-ply 40s 70 a72 
Combed Peeler Cones 
10s 50 aol 30s 63 ab65 
2s Dl 32s 63 abd 
14s 22 aod 348 65 i167 
16s abd4 368 i0 
Iss add 38s 
0s 55 408 41 ais 
22s 55 Bob 50s 78 aso 
248 56 ad6! 60s a 
Carded Peeler Thread Twist Skeins. 
20s, 2-ply »4 368s, 2-ply..64 a 
228s, 2-pily 55 a 408, 2-ply 63 a 
24s, 2-ply__57 a 458, 2 2-ply 738 #@ 
30s, 2-ply__59 50s, 78 a 
Carded Cones. 
10s 46 a S 52 a 
12s 47 a + 55 a 
14s 48 a 238 o6 a 
208 51 a 30s 5s a. 
British Cotton Mills Troubled By 


Fluctuating Cotton Prices. 


Fluctuations of raw cotton prices 
have made trading somewhat diffi- 
eult. Manufacturers have been tak- 
ing a firm position and have refused 
to follow downward trend in raw 
cotton. Spinners, who prior to the 
Easter holidays consistently im- 
proved their margins from an un- 
profitable to a cost basis and in some 
profitable one, furthér 
strengthened their position by mak- 
ing price reductions which allowed 
for only part of the cutting in raw 
material prices. Yarn values drop- 
ped 4d to %d per pound. 


Cases 


United States Imports of Cotton 


Cloth During April. 
Preliminary figures show that 
Linited States imports of the prin- 


cipal classes of cotton cloth through 
the ports of New York, Philadelphia 
and San Francisco during the month 


of April totalled 13,107,417 square 
vards, valued at $2,789,284 About 
12,700,000 square yards were recely- 
ed through the port of New York. 
The receipts at the above named 


ports included the following princi- 


pal classes: Poplins and broad- 
cloths, 5,868,201 square yards, $1,- 
261,908: sateens, 3,150,429 square 
yards, $567,836; voiles, 1,270,502 
square yards, $238,353; lawns, organ- 
dies, nainsooks, cambrics and simi- 
lar fine goods, 573,910 square yards, 
$112,965: ratines, 502,421 square 
yards, $174,982; crepes, 469,599 


square yards, $67,759. 


Philadelphia Providence 


‘+ Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 


COTTON YARNS 


Chicago Charlotte 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 


910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Gum Trogeso Agglutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 


than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is « distinct 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


D. H. Mauney, Pres. Phil S. Steel, 


Vice-Pres. Frank W. Felsburg, 2nd V -Pres. 
J. S. P. Carpenter, Treasurer 


D. A. Rudisill, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street. Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosvernor Bidg., Providence, R. 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MIILS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE 


THEIR PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME 
WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
44-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston 


St. Louis Baltimore 


COTTON YARNS 


All Numbers, Regular, Reverse and Fancy Twists. 

Mills wishing to sell direct to discriminating customers please 
write, stating counts and quality, carded or combed, skeins. 
ball or chain warps, tubes or cones. 

Sales to customers by wire on mill's acceptance and approval 


Edward J. McCaughey 


YARN BROKER 
51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. 1. 
DIRECT MILL AGENT 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., INC. 


CARDED AND COMBED COTTON YARNS 
SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 


Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 
Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. C 
White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 
Chatham Mfg. Co. (Cotton Dept.), Elkin, N. © 
Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twists 
Cable Cords—Ratines and Colors 
1 Madison Ave., New York City 


PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 
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Want Department 


We Solicit Your Machine 
Work 
Shop excellently equipped for 
machine work with: 
Engine and Turret Lathes 
Automatic and Hand Gear Cut- 
fre 
Milling and other Machines. 

We spectalize on manufacture 
rears fo ordel and 
other machine work In any quan- 

We stock and distribute Auto- 
mobile Flywheel Starter Gears. 

(7ivs us a tmal 

4. ZAGORA MFG. CO. 
1225 S. Mint St. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


also do 
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Position Wanted 


as overseer weaving or 
designer. Thoroughly practical 
and good technical education. 
Have handled all grades of fancy 
dress woods, shirtings, etc. Both 
Dobby and Jacquard weaves. 
Giood references and can come on 
short notice. Box No. 22-A, care 
Textile Bulletin. 


Position 


For Sale 


i—Model K Barber-Colman Tying 
in Machine, nearly new. 


2.78” Reed Space Modified D 
Draper Looms, new. 


10—Lowell Cards, good condition. 
3—New Deep Well Pumps with 
motors. 
Textile Machinery 
Exchange 


Box 1355 Charlotte, 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 
Bulletin Want Department 
Read in More than 95% of the 
Southern Textile Mills 
Rate: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Manufacturers of Textile Winding Machinery 


Winding machines for single and ply yarns, 
cotton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for 
circular describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, 
also the No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE FACTORY OFFICE 
804 Realty Building 
FREDERICK JACKSON PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


—Agents— 


Wanted 
Salesman of some mechanical 
and selling experience to 
sent us on road in Southern ter- 
ritory ahd sell Cling-Surface belt 
preservatives. Reply to Cling- 
Surface. Co. 1048 Niagara St., 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


repre- 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 
Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
tive practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service: 
Write for terms. Address 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34. N.U. Washington, D. C. 


COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 
Special Machinery for 
Textile Mills 
The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
Machine Co. 
Bethayres, Pa. 


Improved Dobby Chain 


Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order Today 


Bobbins, Spools, Skewers, Shuttles 

We represent first-class manufacturers 
on SHUTTLES, BOBBINS, SPOOLS, 
SKEWERS, SCAVENGER ROLLS and 
TOP FLATS, and have attractive prices. 


Carolina Specialty Company 
Agents in the Carolinas 


Charlotte, N. C. 


ECONOMY COAL 
STEAM and DOMESTIC COALS 


FROM OUR OWN MINES 
New River and Pocahontas 
High Volatile Splint and Gas 


Sugar Creek Coal Sales Company 


Richmond, Va. 


Mt. Hope, W. Va. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY | 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds, 


Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


WM. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 


BS ? Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S.\U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President 


AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


P. O. Box 792 GREENVILLE, S. C. 


U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


DRAKE 


CORPORATLON 


‘‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’’ 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 
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MPLUYMEN 
T | 


The fee for joining our employment 
pureau for three months is $2.00, which 
will also cover the cost of carrying a 
small advertisement for one month. 

If the applicant is a subscriber to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and his sub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 
joining the employment bureau the above 
fee is only $1.00. 


During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all va- 
cancies in the position which he desires. 

We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment bureau, 
but we do give them the best service of 
any employment bureau connected with 
the Southern textile industry. 


WANT position as superintendent or will 
take place as overseer, carding spin- 
ning or weaving, prefer weaving. Now 
employed in good North Carolina mill, 
but wish to change for better place. 
Best of references. No. 4135. 


WANT position as overseer carding in 
good sized room Prefer Georgia or 
Alabama. Eighteen years as overseer 
in good mills. Now overseer in large 
milli but have good reasons for wishing 
to change Age 48, have family have 
good textile education and can run the 
job. No. 4136. 


OVERSEER carding, now employed, 
wishes to make change. My experi- 
ence and training fit me to handle large 
job in good mill. Good manager of 
help, first-class references as to char- 
acter and ability. No. 4187. 


WANT pease as superintendent yarn 
mill of 10,000 to 15,000 spindles. Age 
46, married, long practical experience, 
12 years as superintendent. Now em- 
ployed but have good reasons for mak- 
ing change References. No. 4138. 


WANT position as slasher tender or sec- 
ond hand in spinning. Well qualified 
for either place. Best of references. 
No. 41389 


WANT position as roller coverer. Am 
expert in roller covering and can dem- 
onstrate my ability in short time. Now 
ernployed in good mill. Want to cor- 
respond with mill needing man of un- 
usual ability. Ne. 4140. 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 


Long experience in handling a com- 
bination of both rooms an can et 
excellent results. Good references. oO. 


4148. 


WANT position as electrician with good 
mill or some other manufacturing plarat 
Have had 15 years’ experience. Can 
furnish excellent references. No. 4149. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
would accept: place as carder or spin- 
ner. Practical man of long experience 
as both superintendent and overseer. 
Best of references. No. 4150. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or master mechanic and elec- 
trician. Wmployed at present but have 
good reasons for making a change. Can 
come on ten days’ notice. First-class 
references. No. 4151. 


WANT position as overseer carding and 
spinning. Am 44 years old and have 
had 20 years’ experience as overseer 
and assistant superintendent. Can fur- 
nish best of references. No 4152. 


WANT position as overseer plain weav- 
ing or overseer cloth room. Have had 
more than 25 years’ experience on prac. 
tically all kinds of goods. Am qualified 
to handle either position. Age 46, have 
family. Best of references. No. 4153. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Have had long experience in the spin- 
ning room and have taken a course 
with the I. C. S. Good references. No. 
4154. 


WANT position as overseer of slasher 
department. Age 32, elght years’ experi- 
ence as slasher and beamer. Good ref- 
erences. No. 4154. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Long experience on wide variety of fab- 
rics and am capable man in every re- 
spect. Good references from past and 
present employers. No. 4156. 


WANT position as superintendent of tire 
yarn or fabric plant, or fine combed 
yarn mill Now located in East, but 


have had 6 years’ experience in South. 
Long term of services superintendent 
and overseer and am reliable man who 
can get excellent 
references. 


results. Excellent 


No. 4\67. 
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WANT position as overseer cloth room. WANT position as superintendent or as- 


Long experience on lawns and sheet- 
ings and can guarantee satisfaction. 
Good references. No. 4158 


WANT position as overseer of small card 
room or second hand in large room. 
Am also excellent card grinder Long 
experience in good mill. A-1 references. 
No. 4159. 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
had 18 years as such and am now em- 
ployed in my 198th year. Can handle 
yarn or cloth mill and am high class, 
practical man. No. 4160 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or both. Past experience and 
training fits me to handle job in effi- 
client manner. Good references. No. 
4161. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
overseer weaving. Long experience in 
good mills in both departments. Relia- 
ble, steady man of good habits. Ex- 
cellent references. No 4162. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Now employed. Experienced in both 
steam and electric plants and can han- 
dle work in satisfactory manner. Good 
references. No. 4163. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
experienced for many years on both 
carded and fine combed yarns. Would 
like to correspond with mill needing 
high-class man. Excellent references. 
No. 4164. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Experienced on many different fabrics 
and am competent and reliable. No. 
4165. 


WANT position as superintendent. Fitted 
by training and experience to handle 
large mill in satisfactory manner Good 
references. No. 4166. 


WANT position as superintendent; yarn 
mill preferred. Now superintendent of 
good yarn mill and have held job for 
over two years. Giving entire satisfac- 
tion. Thoroughly understand carding 
and spinning. 15 years as superintend- 
1 overseer. Good references. No. 

i. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
cloth mill. Long experience and can 
give references from many mill execu- 
tives to show excellent record of past 
service. No. 4168. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn or cloth mill. Now employed as 
night superintendent but wish day job. 
References to show ability character 
and past record. No 4169. 


WANT osition as superintendent or 
will take overseer’s place in any de- 
partment. Thoroughly qualified to han- 
die any room in the mill. Best of ref- 
erences. No. 4170 


WANT position as superintendent or 
carder and spinner. Will go anywhere. 
Prefer yarn mill of 5,000 to 30,000 spin- 
dies. Can come at once Best of ref- 
erences. No. 4176. 


WANT position as carder or spinner. 
Ten years’ experience in carding, spin- 
ning and winding. Now employed, but 
will change on short notice. Age 37, 
with family. References from present 
and past employers. No. 4172. 


WANT position as superintendent Prac — 
tical man, good pusher, can get quality 
production on all classes of yarns. Good 
references. No. 4173. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Practical man of long experience on 
practically all yarn counts made in 
South. Good references. No. 4174. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Have had 20 years’ experience in spin- 
ning, spooling and warping in some of 
best mills in South, and West, both 
white and colored work. Age 36, mar- 
ried, sober now employed as overseer. 
700d references. No. 4175 


WANT position as superintendent or 
would take overseer of carding and 
spinning. Many years’ experience as 
superintendent and overseer and am 
well qualified in every respect. Best 
of references. No. 4171. 


SUPERINTENDENT or carder and spin- 
ner desires position. Would take place 
as night superintendeat in large mill. 
Prefer mill on plain vork. Satisfactory 
references. No. 4177 


sistant superintendent in medium size 
mill. Would consider weave room in 
large mill. Best of references. No 4179. 


WANT position as spinner. Age 48. Have 
had 20 years’ experience and can give 
excellent references. No. 4180. 


WANT position as superintendent of fin- 
ishing in yarn plant. Long experience 
in large Hastern mill and have excellent 
record of service. Fine references. No. 
4181. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
box comber. Am specialist in combed 
yarn work and have had a long term of 
satisfactory service. Excellent refer- 
ences. | No. 4182 

~ 

WANT position as slipping clerk. Four 
years experience and can handle big 
job Now employed as shipping clerk. 
Gilt-edged references. No. 4183. 


WANT position as carder and spinner. 
Now employed as such, but wish a 
larger place. Experienced, practical and 
reliable man.. No. 4184. 


WANT position as overseer finishing de- 
partment, white or colored goods. Have 
had 16 years’ experience in cloth room, 
12 years as overseer on white and col- 
ored goods, wet and dry finish. Best 
of reforences. No. 4185. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Have had 12 years’ experience as over- 
seer and can furnish best of references 

No. 4186. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Can handle either plain or fancy work 
both colored and white Now employed. 
First-class references. No. 4187. 


WANT position as superintendent, card- 
er, spinner or carder and spinner. Have 
acceptably filled overséer's position for 
long term of years. Best of references. 
No. 4188. 


WANT position as master mechanic and 
engineer. Experienced and skilled me- 
chanic of long experience. Best of ref- 
erences. No. 4189. 

WANT position as overseer spinning. 12 
years as overseer and 5 years as over- 
hauler in spinning and twisting. Good 
references. Address No. 4190. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
overseer weaving or designer. Have 
specialized in fancy weaving and de- 
signing and can show samples that 
have proved business getting. Long 
record of satisfactory service in fine 
ans plants. Good references. No. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small yarn mill or carder and spinner 
in larger mill Have had 20 years as 
overseer. Good references. No. 4191. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
carder and spinner. Now employed but 
want better job. First-class references. 
No. . 4193. 


WANT position as superintendent. Pre. 
fer weaving mill. Practical man of long 
experience on great variety of fabrics. 
Good references No. 4194. 


WANT position as overseer carding any- 
where in South. Long experience and 
also graduate of I. Cc. § Good refer- 
ences. No. 4197. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, 
twisting or winding at not less than $40 
weekly. Have had 25 years in the mill. 
10 years as overseer, have run present 
soem 3 years. Good references. No. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. My 
experience has been as overseer in a 
number of large weave rooms and many 
kinds of goods. Excellent references. 
No. 4196. 


WANT position as overseer of smal! 
weave room on plain goods. Am hus- 
tler for quality production and good 
of help. Good references. No. 
4198. 


WANT position as carder or spinner or 
superintendent. Now employed. Manv 
years as both superintendent and over- 
seer and am competent worker. Good 
references. No. 4199. 


WANT position as carder. Have had 7 
years as overseer and can give first- 
class references. No 4200. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn or weave mill, or overseer weav- 
ing. Long experience in carding, spin- 
ning and weaving and winding and can 
give good references. No. 4201. 


WANT position as superintendent of mill 
or plain weaving or hosiery yarn. Am 
now 82 years of age and can give good 
references. Now employed as superin- 
tendent. No, 4178. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill. Prefer plant on tire fabrics. 
Experienced man of good habits and 
character and can ve good refer- 
ences. No. 4302 
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WANT position as overseer weaving on 
any kind of plain work; 12 years as 
overseer and have always been able to 
get the goods. Now employed but have 
good reasons for changing. Good ref- 
erences. No. 4203. 


WANT position as spinner. Have held 
present job for over 6 years and made 
good record. Can get quality produc- 
tion at right price. Good references 
No. 4203. 


WANT position as carder or carder and 
spinner. Am hustler for production and 
quality and know how to keep costs 
own. No. 4204. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill. Have had 12 years’ experi- 
ence. Have finished course in grading 
and stapling cotton. Know mill busi- 
ness thoroughly. Best of references as 
to character and ability. No. 4206. 


WANT position as carder in small mill or 
second hand in large mill. At present 
employed by good mill but desire to 
change. Good references as to charac 
ter and ability No. 4207 


WANT position as carder Thoroughly 
understand the carding process and 
have long term of experience. in good 
mill. Best of references. No. 4208 


perienced and reliable man who can 
get results. Experience gained in some 
of the best mills in the Carolinas. FEx- 
cellent references. No. 4209 


WANT position as superintendent. Am 
competent executive and gaod manager 
of help, experienced in all departments 
of mill and man of good character and 
habits Best of references. No. 4210 


WANT position as superintendent of me- 
dium sized yarn mill or assistant su- 
perintendent in large mill Prefer mil! 
in Georgia, Alabama or Missippi. Long 
experience as overseer spinning. Have 
held present place as assistant super- 
intendent for many years, making 4s to 
40s single and ply cones, tubes, skeins 
and warps. References. No. 4111. 

WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer carding and spinning. Am 4! 
years old, have had 20 years’ experi- 
ence as overseer and superintendent of 
mills in Georgia. Can give good refer- 
ences as to character and ability and 
can come at once. Good manager of 
help. No. 4113. 


MASTER mechanic and chief engireer of 
extraordinary ability will consider 
proposition by March first. Fine ma. 
chinist and mechanical engineer. Cor 
resvondence strictly confidential. No 
4114. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill, or would accept place as 
carder and spinner. Practical man of 
long experience who can get results and 
who can successfully manage help. Ref- 
erences. No. 4423. 


WANT position as overseer carding 
Qualied by experience and training to 
handle card room in thoroughly practi- 
cal and up-to-date manner. Good ref- 
erences. No. 4224 


WANT rposition as 


— 


superintendent 


overseer large weve room. Now em- 
ployed as superintendent but would like 
better job Have long record of suc- 
cessful service and references to show 
it No 4225. 

WANT position as overseer weave room 


or cloth room Now employed, but 
wish larger job. Experienced on many 
lines of goods, competent and reliable 
References to show character and abil- 
ity No. 4226. 


WANT position as assistant superintend- 
ent Age 25, graduate of well-known 
textile school, three years’ experience 
in all departments of mill, two years as 
manager of testing laboratory in large 
mill Excellent reference. No. 4227. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. My 
experience covers a long term of years 
in a number of first-class mills, making 
a Wide variety of goods Excellent ref- 
erences. No. 4228 


WAN'T position as carder and spinner. 
either or both. Age 35, have family 
experienced man who can give as ref- 


erence some of the best mills in the 
South No. 4231 


WAN'T position as overseer of weaving or 
superintendent of plain weaving mill 
Long experience as both superintendent 
and overseer and can get excellent re- 
sults 0. 4333. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Now 
employed as night carder, but wish day 
lob Have had 20 years’ experience in 
carding, spinning, spooling and warp- 
ing, both white and colored work. Can 
furnish good references. No. 4284. 
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AIR CONDITIONERS— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
ALBONE— 
Roessier & Haasilacher. 
ARCHITECTS & MILL ENGINEERS— 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
Sirrine & Co 
ASH HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 
Link-Belt Co. 
AUTOMATIC FEEDS 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
AUTOMATIC STOP MOTION— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 
AUTOMATIC YARN CLEANER— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 
BALL-BEARING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Ss. K. F. tndustries. 
BALERS— 

Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shows. 
BALING PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
wANDS AND TAPE— 
American Textile Banding Co 

oANK S— 
American Trust Co. 


FOR COTTON— 


inc. 


BEAMING AND WARPING MACHIN.- 


ERY— 

Draper Corporation. 

T. Cc. Entwistle Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
BEAM HEADS— 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
BEAMS (All Steel)— 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 


BEAMING COMBS— 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 
BEARINGS, ROLLER— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
BEARINGS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., inc. 
Wood's, T. B. & Sons Co. 
BEARINGS, TEXTILE MACHINERY— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


BELT CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Co 


BELT TIGHTENERS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Wood's, T. B. & Sons Co. 


BELTING— 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Chicago Belting Co 
Druid Oak Belting Co. 

Grant Leather Corp. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 

|. B. Williams & Sons. 


BELT, CEMENT— 
Chicago Belting Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
|. B. Wiltllams Sons. 


BELT LACING— 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
BELTING, LINK— 
Link-Belt Co. 
BENCH DRAWER‘*, STEEL— 
Lupton'’s, David, vons Co 
BENCH LEGS, ~meESSED STEEL— 
Lupton'’s, Davic Sons Co 
BICARBONATE Or SODA— 


Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
BLEACHERIES— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Klipstein & Co., A. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 

Roessier & Hasslacher Chem. Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

United Chemical Products Co 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

BOBBIN HOLDERS— 

Fournier & Lemoine. 
BOBBINS AND SPOOLS— 

Courtney, The Dana S., Co. 

David Brown Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

Stee! Heddle Manufacturing Co. 
See also Spools & Bobbins. 
BOBBIN SAVING TREATMENT— 

The Textilac Co. 

BOXES— 

Wilts Veneer Co. 
8OX SHOOKS— 

Wiite Veneer Co. 


BLOWERS AND BLOWERS SYSTEMS— COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 


Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
BOBBIN STRIPPER— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
BRETON MINERAL OIL— 
Sorne, Scrymser Co. 
‘UNCH BUILDERS— 
‘olcomb Bunch Builder Curp. 
CALENDERS— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


6. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
CALENDER ROLLS— 
6. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


CARDS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros. 
CARD GRINDING MACHINERY — 
Dronsfield Bros. 
T. Cc. Entwistle Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B. S. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works 
CARRIER APRONS— 
Link-Beit Co. 
CAUSTIC SODA— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co 
CHEMICALS— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
J. B. Ford Co. 
international Chemical Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
CLEANING MACHINES— 
Carolina Speciality Co. 
CLOTH PILERS— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, 
CLOTH PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 
CLUTCH SPINDLES— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 
COAL— 
Sugar Creek Coal Sales Co. 
COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Belt Co 
COMBS— 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
COMBS (Beamers, Warpers, Slashers)— 
T. Cc. Entwistle Co. 
COMBERS— 
John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 


inc. 


Mauney -Steel Co. 

Paulson-Linkroum & Co. 

Ridley, Watts & Co. 

The Farish Co. 
COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
CONDENSERS— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
CONDITIONING MACHINES— 

American Moistening Co. 
CONDUIT FITTINGS— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
CONES, PAPER— 

Sonoco Products Co. 
CONE VISE COUPLINGS 


William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 

Link-Belt Co. 
COOLERS (AIR)—. 

——See Humidifying Apparatus. 
COTTON— 

Jackson, Hill & Co. 


Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Lineberger Bros. 

8. H. Parker & Co. 

Rose Bros. 

Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co 
Tanner & Jones. 

Wm. & York Wilson. 

H. H. Wolfe & Co. 


COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Carolina Speciality Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corp. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine, 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy & Son, B. 
Saco- Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co, The. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
Terrell Machine Co. 


inc. 


Carolina Specialty Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


COTTON SOFTENERS— 
Arabol Mfa. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 


COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


COUNTERS (Revolution, 
etc.)— 
The Root Co. 
COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 
Witliam Sellers & Co.., 
Wood's. T. B., Sons Co. 


CRANES— 
Link-Beilt Co. 


OESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
DISINFECTANTS— 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
DOBBY CHAIN— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


DOFFING BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


DOUBLERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co 


DOORS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


DRAWING ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 


ORIVES, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Beit Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 

VROP WIRES— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 


DRYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 
Roy & Son Co., B. S. 
Tolthurst Machine Works. 


DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Kiauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 
Perkins, B F., & Sons, inc. 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
& Lane. 
E. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Mate, H. A., Co. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Roessier & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 


WORKs— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 

ECLIPSE VAN NESS DYEING 

CHINE— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 

ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Huntington & Guerry. 

ELECTRIC FANS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

Z=LECTRIC HOISTS— 
Allis-Chalimers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 

Huntington & Guerry. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Altis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELEVATORS— 

Link-Belt Co. 

ENGINEERS, MILL— 

See Architects and Mill Engineers 

ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 
Bahnson Co. 

Parks-Cramer Co 
ENGINES (STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP. 

ING)— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
See aiso Ventilating Apparatus. 
EXPERT TEXTILE MECHANIC— 

J. Hollingsworth. 

EXTRACTORS— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
FENCES— 
Anchor Post iron Co. 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 


inc. 


Hank, Pick, 


inc. 


MA. 


FENCES (Iron and Wire)— 

Anchor Post iron Works. 

Cyclone Fence Co. 

Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
FINISHERS— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Seyde!-Thomas Co. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 

6B. F Perkins & Son, inc. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 

Finishing. 

FIRE INSURANCE— 

Fireman’s Mutual Insurance Co. 
FLAT WALL PAINT— 

E. |. du Pont de Nemov + & Co., Inc. 
FLOOR CLEANERS— 

Nichols Mfg. Co. 

Poland Soap Works. 
FLOOR STANDS— 

Wood's, T. B.. Go. 
FLUTED ROLLS— 

Whitin Machine Wort. 


PRESSERS AND OVERHAUL. 


Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
FLYERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
FRAMES— 
Steel Heddie Co. 
FRICTION CLUTCHES— 
Wood's, T B., Sons Co. 
See Clutches. 
FUSES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
GATES— 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 
GEARING, SILENT FLEXIBLE— 
Link-Belt Co. 
GEARS— 
Dan Geary Co. 
GRATE BARS— 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
GRAB BUCKETS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
GREASES— 
Masury-Young Co. 
¥. & WN. J. Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, 
GRINDING AND POLISHING 
MACHINES— 
Roy, 8. S.. & Son Co. 
HANGERS (Ball and Socket)— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
HANGERS, 
Fafnir 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 
HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 
Textile Mill Co. 
HARNESS TWI 
Garland 
HARNESS AND FRAMES— 
See Heddies and Frames. 
HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co 
HOPPER-FEED HAND STOKERS— 
The J H. Williams Co. 
HUMIDIFYING AND AIR CONDITION 
ING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co 
HYDRO. EX TRACTORS— 
Tolthurst Machine Co. 
INDIGO DYEING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
KNITTING MACHINERY— 
Hepworth, John W., & Co. 


KNITTING NEEDLES & SUPPLIES— 
Willlams, Chauncey A. 


KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 

KNOTTERS— 

Barber-Colman Co 
Mill Devices Co. 

LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT— 

E. S. Draper. 

LEATHER PACKINGS— 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & night Mfg. Co. 

LEATHER STRAPPING— 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg Co. 

LIQUID CHLORINE— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

LOOoOMS— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. Ms 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Stafford Co., The. 

LOOM BEAMS AND HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Co.#. if 
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LOOM DROP WIRES— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Greist Mfg Co. 
Hopedale Mfg Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 
LOOM HARNESS— 
Atlanta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Paimetto Loom Harness and Reed 
Works. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
LOOM PICKERS— 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
LOOM REEDS— 
Atlanta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 
Paimetto Loom Harness and Reed 
Works. 
Stee’ “eddie “fg. Co. 
LUBRICANTS— 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
N. Y¥Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
_L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
M+ CHINERY ENAMEL— 
E |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
NMANGLES— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
MARKERS— 
haumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
CERIZING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Nie TAL PAINT— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 
TALLIC ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
METERS— 
1s-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
ARCHITECTS— 
See Architects. 
MILL CONSTRUCTION— 
David Lupton’s Sons, inc. 
MILL LIGHTING— 
See Electric Lighting. 
MILL STARCHES— 
Arnold. Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Stein. Hall & Co. 
MILL SUPPLIES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
MILL WHITE— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., tnc. 
MOTORS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
E. F Houghton & Co. 
N. ¥. @& N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
U. &. Oil Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
Wolf, Jacaves & Co 
ONE-PIECE FURNACE LININGS— 
The Cornish Co. 
OPENING MACHINERY— 
Carolina Speciality Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 


MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
OVERHAULERS— 
Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 
PAINTS— 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
PARTITIONS, STEEL— 
Lupton’ s, David. Sons Co. 
ers & Siggers. 
pen ORATE SODA— 
Roessier & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
PICKERS, LEATHER— 
Edward R. ety Co. 
Garland 
Graton Mfg. Co. 
PICKER STICKS— 
Garland Mfg. Co 
PIPE AND FITTINGS— 
Parks-Cramer Co 
PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chalmers 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Witlhiam Sellers Inc. 
Wood's, T. B, s Co. 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY 
(COTTON)— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 


PRESSES— 

Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

PULLEYS, CAST 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's. T. B., Sons Co 

PUMPS—(Boiler Feed also Centrifugal)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 

PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 
Roessier & WHasstacher. 

PRESSES— 

&american Laundry Machinery Co. 
Collins Bros. 

QUILLERS— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

QUILL CLEANERS— 

Terrell Machine Co. 

RAILINGS (tron)— 

Anchor Post tron Works 

READY BUILT HOMES— 
The Minter Homes Co. 

RECEPTACLES— 

Economy Baler Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

RING TRAVELERS— 

Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 

ROLLS— 

The Whitin Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 

ROLLER BEARINGS— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

ROLLER CLOTH— 

Best, Edward H. & Co. 

ROOF ING— 

Lupton’s. David, Sons, inc. 

ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

ROVING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

SANITARY EQUIPMENT— 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 

SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 
——See Drinking Fountains. 

SASH, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 

SCALLOP MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SCOURING POWDERS— 
Bosson & Lane. 

Nichols Mfg. Co 

SESQUICARBONATE OF SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

SECTION BEAM HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Co 

SELLING AGENTS (COTTON GOODs)— 
Amory, Browne & Co. 
Converse & Co. 

Curran & Barry. 

Joshua L. Baily & Co. 

W. H. Langley & Co. 
Leslie, Evans & Co. 
Tatum, Pinkham & Greey 
Wellington, Sears & Co. 

SEWING MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SHAFTING, HANGERS, ETC.— 


——See Power Transmission Machinery. 
SHAFTING— 


Fafnir Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's. T. B.. Sons Co. 

SHELL STITCH MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

B. F. Perkins & Son, inc. 
METAL WORK— 

N. McCausland & Co 
ving STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SHUTTLES— 

David Brown Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Draper Corp. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Shambow Shuttle Co. 

L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 

The J. H. Willlams Co. 

SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

SINGEING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

SIZING STARCHES, GUMS— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co... tnc 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 

SIZING COMPOUNDS— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymeser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 

A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. 

Corn Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corp 

Hawley’s 
Seydel-Thomes Co. 

United Chemical Products Cc 


SLIP-NOT LEATHER BELTING 


UNLESS YOU HAVE USED SLIP-NOT 
BELTING YOU HAVE NOT YET SE- 
CURED REAL BELTING SATISFAC- 
TION 


MORE POWER LESS SLIP 


SLIP-NOT 


Is 


Manufactured By 


Grant Leather Corporation 


KINGSPORT, TENN. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


John P. Marston Co. 

H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Seyde!l Chemical Co. 

Seydel-Thomas Co. 

Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 
SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SLASHER COMBS— 

Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

United Chemical Products Corp. 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane 

Wolf, Jacques @& Co. 

Metz. H. A., & Co., Inc. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Seyde! Chemical Co., The 

S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
SOF TENERS— 

Arnold. Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Borne, Scrymser Co 

L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 

Seydel-Thomas Co. 
SKEWERS— 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

Courtney, The Dana S., Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Watter L. Parker Co. 

David Brown Co. 
SLASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
SOAPS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Klipstein, A., & Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 

United Chemical Products Co. 
SODA ASH— 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
SOFTENERS 

Bosson & Lane. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 


SOLOZONE— 


Roessier & Wassiacher Chemical Co. 


SPINDLES— 
Oraper Corp 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


SPINNING FRAMES— 
SPINDLE REPAIRERS— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 


SPINNING FRAME SADDLES-- 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 


SPINNING RINGS— 
Draper Corp. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


SPOOLS— 
David Brown Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Courtney, The Dana S., Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
Watter L. Parker Co. 


——See Bobbins. Spools, Shuttles. 


SPROCKETS, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Co. 
SPOOLERS— 
Draper Corp. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING TAPES— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
STARCH— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
STOCKS AND BONDS— 
American Trust Co. 


— 


STRIPPER CARDS— 
uL.. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 


SWITCH BOXES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIALTIES— 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

TEXTILE SODA— 

J. B. Ford Co. 


TEMPLES— 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg Co. 


TESTING APPARATUS (Fabrics)— 
6. F. Perkins & Son, tnc. 
Hen:y L. Scott & Co. 


TRANSFER STAMPS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 


TRANSMISSION BEL TS— 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. 

Grant Leather Co. 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

E. F Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 

TOILE TS— 

Vogel, Jos. A., Co. 


TOOL CABINETS AND STANDS, 
STEEL)— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


TRANSMISSION SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


TRUCKS (MILL)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

TUBES, PAPER— 
Sonoco Products Co. 


TURBINES (STEAM)— 
Allis-Chalimers Mfg. Co. 
TWISTING MACHINERY— 
Draper Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
TWISTING TAPES— 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


VENTILATING FANS— 
5.°F. Perkins & Son, inc. 
WARPERS— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corp. 
T. Entwistle Co. 
WARP DRESSING— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Drake Corp. 
L. Sonneborn ons, 
seydel-Thomas Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Coa.. Inc. 
WARP STOP MOTION— 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
WARP TYING MACHINERY— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
WASHING POWDERS— 
Nichols Mfg. Co. 
WASHERS (FIBRE)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
WASTE BINS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s. David, Sons Co. 
WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
WASTE PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 
Link-Belt Co. 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Marston, John P. 

Metz, H. A. 

Jacques, Wolf & Co. 

Sevdel.-Thomas Co. 
WATER WHEELS— 

Allis-Chailmers Mfg. Co. 
WELL DRILLING— 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co 
WHIZZERS— 

Tolthurst Machine Works. 
WINDERS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Universal Winding Co. 
WINDOWS— 

Lupton's, David, Sons, inc. 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 


Parks-Cramer Co. 

Tothurst Machine Works. 
WINDOW GUARDS— 

Cyctone Fence Co. 


WINDOW FRAMES AND SASH, 
STEE 


Lupton'’s, David. Sons Co. 
WIRE PARTITIONS— 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
YARNS— 
Pauison, Linkroum 4&4 Co. 
Mauney-Steele Co 
YARN TENSION DEVICE— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 
YARN PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
YARN TESTING MACHINES— 
H. L. Scott & Co. 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
Gastonia, N. C. 


BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Linking Warpers, Linkers, Balling Warpers, Balling Attachments, 
Section Beam Warpers, Long Chain Beamers, Short Chain Beamers, 
Warp Splitting Machines, Warp Dyeing Machines, Warp Doublers 
and Splitters, Warp Coilers, Boiling Out Boxes and Warp Washing 
Machines, Dye House Ballers. 


OUR SPINNING 


DOUBLE FLANGE 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 


PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 
CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 


Gravity or Pressure Types 
Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., U.S. A. 


Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep. Charlotte,N. C. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKLKINS REWOUND 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


240 River Street, Greenville, 8. C. 


shworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 
factory. We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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LSTEEL 


AL 
YARN 
CONOM PRESS 


Dircet Motor Connected- Completely Inclosed Chambers 


“JUST WHAT EVERY YARN MILL NEEDS” 


This Heonomy yarn 
baling press is un- 
questionably the last 
word jin baling press 
development. 

Chamber completely 
inclosed—no openings 
The chamber is made 
up of four sets of 
loors, 80 that the « nds 
of the chamber open 
as well as the sides 
The four doors, how 
ever, lock at two cor- 
ners by a very simple 
locking device 

This new yarn press 
produces a bale 36” 
long by 34 wide, of 12 
o 15 cubic feet, w eigh- 
ing about four hun- 
dred pounds and over. 
making it possible to 
produce bales 24 to 36 
inches deep, weighing 
from two hundred and 
fifty to four hundred 
pounds and  i0Oover. 
Chamober five feet 
deep. Equipped with 
a directly connected 
electric motor capable 
of pulling up to TI0 
horse torque, alternat- 
ing current 2 or =; 


220 or 650 volt 
The-.end doors as 
well as the sides, 
swing out independ- 
ently, leaving all four 
sides of the bale ex- 


wet We should like very 
much indeed to confer 
with you regarding 
this Economy ‘yarn press, and assure you that you would receive satis- 
factory service The users of press are well satisfied with this yarn 
press, because it is convenient to load with great pressure and rapid in 
operation, Very substantially constructed. 


ECONOMY BALER Cv. 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Why pay a high price for the latest and 
best type of machinery built and then 
handicap its output by belting it up with 
cheap belting? Why not pay just a little 
more and get the best? It is worth what 
you pay for it—and more. Production on 


your machinery counts. 


Clean Quality 


Trouble Free 


(harlotte Leather S Belting (% 
(harlotte 


Hollingsworth on Wheels For Lickerins 
My unsurpassed service in rewinding Lickerins has pleased the 
largest and most exacting mills. You are due yourself an investi- 
gation. 


Write for Testimonials 
Box 69, Greenville, 8S. C. 


Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of 


Metallic Drawing Roll 


Over the leather system before placing orders for 
new machinery, or if contemplating an increase in 
production, have them applied to their old machiner 
production, have them applied to their old machin- 
ery. It is applied successfully to the following 
room machinery: 


Railways Detaching Roll for Combers 
Sliver Lap Machines Drawing Frames 
Ribbon Lap Machines Slubbers 


Comber Draw Boxes Intermediate Frames 


25 TO 33 PER CENT. MORE PRODUCTION 
GUARANTEED 


For Prices and Circular Write to 


The Metalic Drawing Roll Co. 


indian Orchard, Mass. 


= 


Specify 
‘‘UCP”’ on your 


Requisitions 


These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformity De- 
manded by the Leading Textile 


Mills 


Dyestufis Softeners 
Sizes Oils 


Chemicals 


Unirep CuemicaL Propucts 
CORPORATION 


importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 

Southern Office Charlotte, N. C. 

Pawtucket, R. I. Norwalk, Conn. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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4. 


FOR WIDE SHEETINGS 


The Stafford broad loom is built to withstand severe 
service. Its simplicity, accessibllity of parts, and 
ease of operation are a few reasons why it 1s used 
by some of the most representative wide goods mills. 


This loom embodies the high weaving qualities 
that characterize other Stafford looms, and can 
now be supplied with either shuttle or bobbin 
changing automatic features. 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 
R 


WEAVING MACHINERY 
READVILLE, MASS. 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES °C AGENT PATERSON OFFICE 
WHITEHEAD, EMMANS, LTD. RED H. WHITE 502 COLT BLDG 
MONTREAL CHARLOTTE, N. C. PATERSON, N. J. 


— 


~ SACO-LOWELL SERVICE 


Labor Saving Equipment for Cotton Spinning Mills 


-SACO-LOWELL CARD STRIPPER $1,800 Annually Saved in 


Labor by $5,000 


Investment 


Actual figures showing the saving made by 
saco-Lowell Card Stripper in a mill that 
has sixty revolving flat cards. 


Without Saco-Lowell Stripper 


4 Tenders @ $1,040.00 $4,160 

2 Strippers @ 910.00 1,820 

Total $5,980 
With Saco-Lowell Stripper 

4 Tenders @ $1,040.00 $4,160 

Total $4,160 


Saving—$1,820.00 
Strips conveyed to Picker Room or Waste 
House, cleaned, uninjured, easily reworked 
or sold. No dust in stripping. Time required 
to strip 60 cards, 20 minutes. 


SACO-LOWELL 
SHOPS 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


‘ Executive Offices Branch Sou. Office 
No. 1 Federal St. Masonic Building 
Boston, Mass. Greenville, S. C. 
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